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to  the  lecture-platform,  the  professor’s  chair, 
or  the  domain  of  polite  letters.  The  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  pastoral  visitation  must  be 
regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  parish  and  other 
circumstances.  One  hour  a  day  is  too  much 
for  trivial  gossip ;  four  or  five  hours  are  not 
too  much  for  genuine  pastoral  service.  Once 
a  year  at  least  we  should  enter  every  house  in 
our  parish,  and  as  much  oftener  as  providen¬ 
tial  orderings  and  the  calls  of  duty  prompt. 
There  are  some  of  us  to  whom  it  is  no  small 
hardship  to  forego  many  literary  luxuries,  and 
to  surrender  some  literary  ambitions.  But  it 
was  a  part  of  our  self-consecration  to  give  up 
all  these  in  order  to  live,  and  to  preach,  and  to 
toil  more  undividedly  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
and  the  spread  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  No  vain 
dream  is  it  that  we  “chose  the  better  part,’’ 
and  we  may  humbly  trust  that  it  shall  not  be 
taken  away. 


decided  at  the  September  term  of  Court.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  will  be  asked  to 
intervene,  and  it  is  already  given  out  that  if 
necessary,  the  case  will  be  carried  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Supreme  Court.  Every  legal  quibble 
will  be  resorted  to,  and  every  legal  artifice  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  efforts  that  will  be  made  to 
overthrow  the  verdict.  But  if  justice  stands, 
this  verdict  will  stand.  Clement. 


ter  them  and  make  them  useful,  so  preaching 
again  through  them  to  and  by  others?  The 
use  thus  made  may  not  be  in  any  degree  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  antecedent  use  and  purpose  which 
they  have  secured  first  in  him,  and  the  even¬ 
ing  of  life  may  be  made  to  him  a  sweeter  time 
because  of  the  caritas  which  blessed  its  closing 
experiences. 

While  I  am  writing,  I  call  to  mind  the  fact 
that  a  good  woman  at  the  East,  representing  a 
little  group  of  praying  souls,  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  for  several  years  to  send  me  for  our  grad¬ 
uating  classes  the  Autobiography  of  Charles  G. 
Finney,  with  an  assurance  of  sympathy  with 
them,  and  of  desire  that  the  volume  might  be 
blessed  to  them  both  personally  and  in  their 
ofiicial  work.  I  may  bear  testimony  from  ac¬ 
tual  knowledge  to  the  grand  results  of  that  act 
of  Christian  charity :  for  I  have  known  of  more 
than  one  among  these  young  men  to  whom  the 
story  of  that  life  has  been  as  a  revelation  of 
what  the  grace  of  God  can  make  of  man,  and 
what  that  grace  can  enable  man  to  do  for 
Christ.  Is  there  any  way  of  doing  good  to  the 
ministry  and  to  the  Church  more  effectual  than 
such  a  gift,  sanctified  through  love  and  hal¬ 
lowed  by  prayer  ?  _ 

There  has  recently  come  to  me  an  appeal 
from  a  little  institution,  trying  amid  |^at  dis¬ 
abilities  to  fill  the  place  of  a  college,  and  doing, 
in  fact,  a  good  work— an  appeal  asking  pitiful¬ 
ly  for  a  few  books  to  fill  out  what  are  only  the 
crude  beginnings  of  a  library  for  the  use  of 
students.  Is  there  not  some  aged  preacher, 
just  ready  to  lay  his  books  aside,  to  whom  it 
would  be  a  privilege  to  have  the  chance  to  put 
them  in  such  a  place  as  this,  where  they  might 
be  useful  to  others  for  generations  after  he 
has  gone  to  his  reward?  How  gladly  would  I 
be  his  instrument  in  carrj'ing  out  a  scheme  so 
full  of  promise  and  of  blessing! 

Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Walnut  Hllla,  Ohio. 


AGED  PBEACHEB8  AND  THEIR  BOOKS. 

By  Brof.  E.  D.  Morris,  B.D. 

A  letter  recently  received  from  one  of  the 
venerated  fathers  of  our  Church,  seems  to  me 
'Worthy  of  notice,  both  for  the  large  element  of 
pathos  in  it,  and  for  a  practical  suggestion  con¬ 
tained  in  it  which  may  do  good  service  in  a 
Broader  field.  The  aged  writer,  consciously 
approaching  the  end  of  life,  asks  himself  the 
pertinent  question  “  What  shall  I  do  with  my 
books?”  And  the  solution  of  the  question, 
not  merely  lor  him,  but  for  others  in  like  posi¬ 
tion,  is  contained  in  his  letter.  He  says 

My  good  wife  tells  me  that  I  am  most  through 
\Dith  books,  and  I  certainly  have  some  that  I  cm 
-spare.  Do^  there  happen  to  be  a  young  man  grad- 
•uatlng  this  year  from  the  Seminary  to  whom  some 
second-hand  books  (theological)  would  ^  accept¬ 
able  as  a  gift  ?  ...  It  strikes  me  that  such  disposal 
of  their  books  by  ministers  whose  official  career 
has  about  come  to  a  close,  might  be  a  very  useful 
form  of  benevolence  toward  young  men  about  step¬ 
ping  into  the  ranks,  and  who  not  infrequently  are 
not  in  circumstances  to  warrant  them  In  purchas¬ 
ing  many,  ...  An  appeal  for  a  few  volumes  to 
meet  a  special  case,  was  made  a  year  or  two  ago 
In  The  Record,  and  there  are  many  such  cases. 
After  getting  the  address  of  the  young  man,  I  sent 
him  a  small  package,  which  was  most  gratefully 
received.  ...  1  am  surprised  at  times  to  see  how 
tenaciously  old,  superannuated  ministers  hold  on 
to  their  books.  But  perhaps  these  brethren  are 
like  Goldsmith’s  old  soldier,  who  kept  his  crutch¬ 
es  and  shouldered  them  to  show  how  fields  were 
won. 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  af¬ 
fection  with  which  aged  ministers  cling  to  the 
Books  which  they  have  practically  ceased  to 
use,  but  which  were  once  such  near  and  loved 
•companions  In  their  studies  and  preparations 
for  the  pulpit.  The  cherished  volumes  still 
rstand,  and  also  stand  still,  on  the  shelves 
where  they  have  been  kept  through  forty  or 
fifty  years  of  ministerial  service,  and  every 
one  of  them  has  its  own  sacred  story  to  tell. 
■Some  are  gifts  which  bear  witness  to  the  love 
of  parishioners  long  since  passed  into  the  skies , 
some  tell  of  personal  sacrifices  endured— of  the 
old  coat  longer  worn  or  the  family  meal  ren¬ 
dered  scantier,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
purchased;  some  register  deep  and  painful 
personal  experiences  —  struggles  after  truth 
and  light,  in  which  their  help  was  invaluable. 
There  they  stand,  and  though  the  veteran  no 
longer  i)eruses  them,  or  even  takes  them  from 
their  places,  they  and  he  are  old  friends,  and 
parting  with  them  would  seem  like  a  kind  of 


NOTES  FROM  SARATOGA  SPRINGS. 

A  Speech  before  the  Americaa  Bar  Aisoeiation. 

As  you  have  already  informed  your  readers, 
the  American  Bar  Association  has  been  in  ses¬ 
sion  here  for  two  or  three  days.  It  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  over  seven  hundred,  and  represents 
a  constituency  of  70,000,  that  being  the  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  profession 
of  law  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  ninth 
annual  session  of  the  Association,  and  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  lawyers  has  been  at¬ 
tracted  to  this  place. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  step  into  the  meet¬ 
ing  this  morning  when  David  Dudley  Field 
had  the  floor.  He  was  discussing  a  resolution 
before  the  .house  in  regard  to  the  codification 
of  laws.  He  contended  that  laws  should  be 
written  or  printed,  so  that  the  people  could 
see  them,  and  that  they  should  be  expressed 
in  such  clear  and  simple  language,  that  the 
people  can  understand  them ;  that  they  should 
be  framed  so  as  to  promote  justice,  and  not  so 
as  to  defeat  private  right  and  public  good.  He 
warned  his  brethren  of  the  law  that  they  must 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  public  opinion ;  that 
they  numbered  only  70,000,  while  the  people 
numbered  60,000,000 ;  and  that  when  the  i)eo- 
ple  became  convinced  that  they  (the  lawyers) 
were  conniving  at  wrong,  or  were  laboring  to 
delay  or  defeat  the  law,  they  would  annihilate 
them  with  their  indignation  and  wrath.  He 
showed  by  illustration  after  illustration,  that 
all  measures  towards  improvement  and  reform 
in  the  realm  of  law,  were  hindered  at  first  by 
opposition,  anger,  and  ridicule.  In  this  matter 
he  charged  that  the  majority  of  lawyers  are 
usually  on  the  wrong  side.  Wise  measures 
were  carried  by  a  minority  of  the  members  of 
the  Bar,  backed  by  public  opinion.  He  exhort¬ 
ed  his  brethren  not  to  treat  their  profession  as 
a  mere  craft  or  trade,  but  to  dignify  and  enno¬ 
ble  it  as  a  most  honorable  calling.  He  feared 
that  many  were  using  their  knowledge  and 
power  for  selfish  and  unworthy  ends.  Such 
men  were  a  disgrace  to  their  profession.  A 
lawyer  should  consider  himself  a  custodian  of 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and  should  conduct 
the  business  of  his  profession  in  such  a  high- 
minded  and  righteous  manner  that  the  bene¬ 
dictions  of  all  honorable  men  and  law-abiding 
citizens  may  rest  upon  him. 

I  thus  give  you  the  merest  outline  of  Mr. 
Field’s  remarks.  I  am  very  glad  I  heard  them. 

I  honor  the  man  who  so  fearlessly  uttered  them. 
N othing  could  have  been  more  timely.  If  David 
Dudley  Field  never  again  addressed  his  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Bar,  these  words  would  be  a  noble 
legacy  to  the  profession  from  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  members.  Some  of  his  sentences 
are  worthy  of  being  written  in  gold.  I  trust 
that  a  verbatim  report  of  at  least  some  parts 
of  his  address  may  find  its  way  into  the  jour¬ 
nals,  so  that  it  may  meet  the  eyes  of  every 
young  lawyer  in  the  Empire  State ;  for  those 
who  go  contrary  to  the  advice  and  sentiments 
uttered  by  Mr.  Field,  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
bring  the  profession  of  the  law  into  everlasting 
contempt. 

Union  Prayer-meetings. 

The  daily  union  prayer-meetings  are  held  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  They  became 
so  largely  attended,  that  they  were  taken  from 
the  basement  which  holds  five  hundred  per¬ 
sons,  to  the  great  audience-room  up  stairs. 
They  are  led  not  only  by  the  visiting  ministers, 
but  also  by  the  pastors  of  the  town.  As  a  rule 
they  are  profitable,  and  many  strangers  rejoice 
in  this  means  of  grace  thus  daily  offered  to  them. 
A  recent  meeting  was  led  by  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Hamlin,  D.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  hav¬ 
ing  attended  Mr.  Moody’s  meetings,  gave  by 
request  qn  Interesting  account  of  the  doings 
and  teachings  at  Northfield.  He  declared  that 
the  effect  of  the  ten-days’  meetings  was  to  lead 
all  present  to  exalt  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Word  of  God  more  than  ever.  The  pastor  of 
the  church,  the  Rev.  Charles  Y.  Young,  after¬ 
wards  arose  and  expressed  his  deep  interest  in 
what  he  had  heard,  and  his  hope  that  meetings 
similar  to  those  held  at  Northfield  might  be 
arranged  for  at  Saratoga. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  pastors  of  this 
town  seem  to  be  unusually  solicitous  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  residents  and  visitors. 
They  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  this 
place  a  fountain  of  blessing  to  all  who  sojourn 
or  abide  here.  They  are  ever  on  the  alert  for 
opportunities  to  do  good.  They  are  anxious 
to  secure  the  most  practical  and  Scriptural 
kind  of  preaching.  At  the  cost  of  much  self- 
denial,  they  maintain  the  daily  union  prayer- 
meetings,  and  endeavor  to  save  them  from  the 
enemies  and  pitfalls  into  which  such  services 
are  liable  to  fall.  I  have  faith  that  their  devo¬ 
tion  and  labor  will  be  rewarded  in  an  outpour¬ 
ing  of  the  choicest  blessings  upon  their  own 
churches  during  the  coming  Autumn  and 
Winter. 

The  Season  at  its  Height. 

Saratoga  is  now  full  to  overfiowing,  and 
landlords  and  boarding-house  keepers  are 
happy,  and  many  of  their  patrons  are  crowd¬ 
ed.  There  are  many  Christian  people  here, 
my  impression  is,  more  than  ever  before.  Not 
only  are  all  the  Sabbath  congregations  very 
large,  but  also  the  attendance  at  the  weekly 
prayer-meetings.  And  scores  and  hundreds  of 
family  altars  have  been  erected  for  the  season 
at  least,  whence  the  incense  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  daily  arises.  There  seems  to  be 
a  positive  interest  in  religious  matters ;  a  deep 
concern  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  this  “queen 
of  Summer  resorts.’’  People  seem  to  be  anx¬ 
ious  to  derive  spiritual  benefit  by  their  sojourn 
here.  Some  say  they  come  to  Saratoga  be¬ 
cause  of  the  religious  privileges  afforded,  and 
the  many  earnest  Christians  with  whom  they 
meet.  Others  are  intent  upon  finding  methods 
by  which  they  can  increase  their  usefulness  to 
their  churches  at  home.  In  fact,  observation 
and  testimony  lead  me  to  believe  that  Sara¬ 
toga  is  becoming  more  and  more  one  of  those 
rivers  from  which  fiow  streams  that  make  glad 
the  cities  of  our  land.  Why  shouldn’t  this  be 
so  ?  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  centre 
for  religious  conventions.  For  example,  this 
season  may  be  said  to  have  been  opened  by 
fervent  meetings  of  the  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society,  and  of  the  Young  People’s 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  Why  not? 
Thousands  of  prayers  are  offered  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians  who  come  here;  thousands  of  prayers 
are  offered  for  us  by  the  dear  ones  at  home. 
Why  not?  There  are  many  of  Christ’s  fol¬ 
lowers  who,  in  a  quiet  way,  are  going  about 
dally  doing  good.  N,  B,  P. 

17T  Woodlawn  kTenaa. 


THE  COAST  OF  MAINE. 

By  BoUin  A.  Sawyer,  B.D. 

The  Pine-tree  State  has  won.  Some  of  the 
foremost  families  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  have  built  a  Summer  capital  on 
one  of  her  islands,  where  only  a  few  years  ago 
the  primitive  solitude  was  supreme.  An  out¬ 
lay  running  up  into  the  millions— a  present 
valuation  far  exceeding  that  amount— is  rep¬ 
resented  by  cottages  with  lawns  and  drives 
among  the  native  trees  that  are  numbered  al¬ 
ready  by  the  hundreds ;  while  two-score  hotels, 
several  of  vast  size,  are  opened,  and  often  in¬ 
sufficient  to  shelter  the  crowd  of  transient  vis¬ 
itors  that  seek  this  shore.  Fashion  that  waits 
on  wealth  wherever  it  chances  to  seek  seclu¬ 
sion  for  its  recreation,  has  found  out  this  re¬ 
treat  also,  and  made  it  the  northeastern  limit 
of  its  yearly  pilgrimage.  Twice  in  every  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours,  keeping  time  with  the  throb  of 
the  tides,  a  splendid  train  called  “  The  Flying 
Yankee  ’’  takes  the  leap  from  Boston,  through 
Portland,  Augusta,  and  Bangor,  to  the  bluffs 
at  the  head  of  Frenchman’s  Bay,  where  a  short 
hour’s  ferriage  in  the  cool  morning  or  pictur¬ 
ed  evening,  by  a  boat  poetically  styled  “  The 
Sappho  ’’  (just  why,  is  left  to  conjecture),  gives 
fitting  conclusion  to  the  journey,  and  assures 
the  pilgrim  that  Mount  Desert  is  an  island  of 
the  sea. 

Unique  as  the  landing  is,  there  remain  few 
of  the  old  primeval  things  of  which  we  have 
read.  Even  the  “  buck  -  board  ’’  and  the 
“  barge  ’’  have  to  fight  for  place  beside  the 
more  modern  vehicles.  And  he  who  brings 
De  Costa’s  delightful  book  as  his  guide,  think¬ 
ing  perhaps  to  picnic  with  “Araminta”  on 
one  of  the  Porcupines,  or  in  the  solitude  of 
Jordan’s  Pond,  is  forced  to  substitute  the  last 
number  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  and  to  content 
himself  with  a  fourth  fioor  room  at  “  Rodich’s  ’’ : 
for  the  “Cortlandts,”  the  “  Pendragons,’’ and 
the  “  Bensons  ’’  are  before  him,  making  a  bril¬ 
liant  boulevard  of  the  piazza,  and  a  delightful 
conversation-room  of  the  office. 

So  swift  are  the  magical  transformations  of  our 
wildernesses  into  frequented  marts  for  revelry 
and  for  rest,  that  he  who  makes  no  haste  miss¬ 
es  the  joy  of  exploration.  Only  a  few  Summers 
ago  the  tide- wave  was  swinging  down  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Long  Branch  was  the  as¬ 
sured  metropolis.  Then  the  fitful  current,  re¬ 
coiling  from  Barnegat,  shot  across  the  angle 
of  the  sea,  and  smote  regal  old  Newport  with 
a  “  boom  ’’  far-resounding.  But  while  Rhode 
Island  bulged  with  pride  from  Providence  to 
Point  Judith,  the  stealthy  wave  slipped  by, 
and  surprised  us  with  a  reverberating  roar 
from  Bar  Harbor. 

Then  Maine  awoke,  thrilling  through  all  her 
woods  and  waters  from  Agamenticus  to  Aroos¬ 
took.  Her  glorious  archipelago,  which  had 
been  so  long  obscured  by  fog  and  forgetful¬ 
ness,  was  rediscovered.  Her  unvisited  water¬ 
ways  swarmed  with  sails  and  steamers  swifter 
than  the  winds.  Remotest  villages  felt  the 
tremor  of  this  sudden  onset  of  the  outside 
world.  From  the  rude  camp  under  the  pines 
the  lumberman  came  at  the  call  for  drivers 
and  laborers.  The  sea  even  gave  up  the  “old 
salts,’’  that  they  might  heave  at  such  burdens 
as  trunks  and  portmanteaus.  The  village 
belle  and  the  farmer’s  girl  alike  flitted  away 
to  minister  in  households  and  hotels  by  the 
sea.  So  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Maine  are 
tasting  afresh  of  that  new  life  which,  like  the 
tree  of  Eden,  holds  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  God  keep  them  from  the  evil  I  “  It  makes 
your  head  swim,’’  said  the  old  sailor,  when  the 
rocky-shore  pasture  where  last  season  he  and 
his  mates  spread  their  nets  to  dry,  was  sold 
the  other  day  for  sixty  odd  thousand  dollars ! 
Ah  I  how  many  heads  are  turned  giddy  in  the 
swinging  surge  of  to-day’s  fieet  life!  Grand 
old  Maine  is  all  astir  with  it.  The  flags  on 
Green  Mountain  fly  in  ecstasy,  and  distant 
I  Eatahdin  seems  to  lift  his  broad  blue  shoul- 
j  ders  higher,  and  shrug  with  satisfaction.  The 
1  long  Winters  will  be  the  brighter  for  this  Sum- 
I  mer  visitation ;  the  rugged  strength  of  the  ru¬ 
ral  people  must  receive  some  reinforcement 
from  contact  with  the  culture  of  great  cities; 
and  the  wealth  from  these  shoals  of  Summer 
visitors  is  just  as  welcome  as  that  from  shoals 
of  fish,  and  withal  more  abundant.  So  the  les¬ 
son  is  taught  the  conservative  man  that  change 
is  not  a  curse. 

There  is  a  disappointment  more  or  less  keen 
in  the  transformations  wrought  by  years.  A  nd 
yet  what  a  poor  figure  Old  Fogy  makes  when 
he  is  challenged  by  the  new  condition!  Re¬ 
solve  to  quit  it;  seek  your  solitude;  take  the 
loneliest  path  through  thicket  or  over  smooth 
stretches  of  rock,  moss-bestrewn  and  swept  by 
mountain  breezes- 


PASTORAL  VISITATION. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

“  Volumes  by  the  cart-load  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  Homiletics ;  but  pastoral  work,  like 
swimming,  must  be  learned  by  practice.  Some 
ministers  dislike  it ;  a  celebrated  pulpit  orator 
once  told  me  that  it  cost  a  severer  strain  on 
his  nerves  and  exhausted  more  of  his  force  to 
spend  half  an  hour  with  the  afflicted,  than  it 
did  to  prepare  his  two  sermons.’’  Very  likely ; 
but  does  not  a  minister’s  commission  extend 
to  “healing  the  broken-hearted’’  as  well  as 
to  preaching  the  Word  ?  Some  begrudge  the 
time,  and  fancy  that  they  can  employ  them¬ 
selves  more  profitably  over  their  books.  But 
there  are  several  solid  arguments  for  the  good 
old  fashion  of  pastoral  visitation,  that  it  is  well 
to  present  afresh  from  time  to  time ;  some  of 
the  younger  brethren  may  be  so  disturbed  by 
current  clamors  about  “  the  pulpit  losing  pow¬ 
er,’’  and  about  the  necessity  of  a  minister’s 
“  keeping  abreast  of  advancing  thought,’’  etc., 
etc.,  that  they  may  dismiss  the  work  of  visita¬ 
tion  as  both  unintellectual,  and  a  waste  of  pre¬ 
cious  time. 

The  word  “minister,”  be  it  remembered, 
does  not  signify  a  preacher ;  it  signifies  a  ser¬ 
vant,  and  it  is  the  office  of  a  minister  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  flock  over 
whom  he  is  installed.  Only  a  portion  of  these 
wants  can  be  supplied  from  the  pulpit.  Grant¬ 
ing  that  the  pulpit  is  the  chief  seat  of  power 
and  spiritual  influence,  yet  even  these  may  be 
immensely  augmented  by  thorough  pastoral 
(1)  A  minister  who  does  not  know 


LET  LAW  VIOLATED  BE  VINDICATED. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
in  the  Anarchist  case  at  Chicago.  That  ver¬ 
dict  is,  as  all  our  readers  know,  that  seven  of 
the  eight  defendants  shall  be  hung,  and  that 
the  eighth,  Oscar  Neebe,  shall  be  confined  in 
the  penitentiary  for  fllteen  years.  Save  only 
a  little  handful  of  now  frightened  persons  who 
are  of  kindred  spirit  with  the  Anarchists,  that 
verdict  commands  universal  approval  in  this 
region.  Not  only  men  of  wealth,  but  equally 
with  them,  the  laboring  men,  the  toiling  mass¬ 
es,  who  are  made  up  of  honest  and  law-abiding 
citizens,  give  their  united  and  hearty  sanction 
to  the  verdict  of  this  courageous  and  faithful 
jury.  It  was  a  tremendous  responsibility  which 
was  laid  upon  them.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
must  have  shrunk,  as  humane  men  desiring  to 
sphre  rather  than  to  take  life,  from  uniting  in 
a  verdict  which  dooms  seven  men  to  die.  It 
would  be  a  dreadful  error  if,  through  mistake 
or  prejudice,  they  should  condemn  to  die  men 
who  had  done  nothing  deserving  of  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  majesty  of  the  law  had 
been  insulted  and  defied  by  the  brutal  murder 
of  seven  of  its  sworn  and  heroic  defenders,  and 
by  the  cruel  maiming  and  mangling  of  scores 
of  others.  Through  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  law  by  force  and  violence,  “judgment  is 
turned  away  backward,  and  justice  standeth 
afar  off;  for  truth  is  fallen  in  the  street,  and 
equity  cannot  enter.”  If  these  men  were 
among  the  conspirators,  whether  as  leaders  or 
followers,  who  had  brought  about  these  terri¬ 
ble  results,  then  they  ought  to  die.  Mercy  to 
them  would  be  vengeance  to  society.  Not  to 
throttle  them,  would  be  to  “  throttle  the  law,” 
as  one  of  them,  on  that  fatal  night  at  the  Hay- 
market,  fiercely  called  upon  his  fellow-conspir¬ 
ators  to  do.  The  peril  was  great.  The  inter¬ 
ests  at  stake  were  of  unspeakable  magnitude 
and  importance,  involving  not  the  order  and 
welfare  of  one  city  only,  but  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  country,  and  to  some  extent  doubtless, 
of  other  countries  besides  our  own.  The  strain 
upon  the  public  feeling  has  been  prolonged  and 
intense.  The  trial  lasted  fifty-four  days;  and 
now  that  the  result  is  declared,  all  men  breathe 
freely  as  they  say  one  to  another  “It  was  a 
nighteous  verdict"  The  jury  have  been  as  fear¬ 
less  and  true  in  upholding  the  violated  law,  as 
were  the  brave  policemen  whose  cruel  deaths 
their  verdict,  when  carried  out,  will  avenge. 

Some  features  of  the  trial  deserve  a  passing 
mention.  The  evidence  on  the  side  of  the 


VACATION  AND  OTHER  THINGS. 

Mixpah. 

The  vacation  question  has  to  come  up  year¬ 
ly,  and  as  often  be  answered.  It  is  too  bad 
that  they  who  so  vex  their  righteous  souls, 
must  also  stay  at  home,  for  conscience’  sake, 
if  for  no  other  reason.  It  may  be  that  they 
who  go,  go  for  conscience’  sake.  Before  we 
left  on  our  vacation  a  year  ago,  we  took  for 
our  text  the  word  “Mizpah”:  “The  Lord 
watch  between  thee  and  me  when  we  are  sepa¬ 
rate.”  We  left  our  good  people  and  our  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and  went  away 
for  rest,  and  left  work  behind,  and  with  it  all 
worry.  We  had  learned  by  experience  the 
need  and  value  of  vacation,  and  took  it  from 
principle.  The  rule  of  our  bodies  is  so  much 
sleep,  so  much  recreation,  or  sickness.  If  any 
one  who  can,  will  leave  out  the  recreation  and 
take  the  sickness,  he  may  do  it.  And  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  our  people  love  to  have  us  take 
a  vacation,  for  our  sakes  and  theirs ;  and  they 
also  like  a  vacation,  even  at  times,  from 
church-going.  We  find  that  if  the  church  is 
closed,  many  stay  at  home  the  first  Sunday, 
and  probably  the  second ;  it  may  be  go  to  ano¬ 
ther  church  the  third,  and  the  fourth  wish 
their  own  church  was  open,  and  when  their 
pastor  comes  back,  are  hungry  to  hear  him.  It 
does  them  good  to  worship  at  home  or  in  some 
other  sanctuary  a  few  Sundays,  bringing  them 
back  more  contented  with  their  own  place. 
Meanwhile  their  pastor  is  renewing  his 
strength,  his  spirit  reviving  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  good  for  him  to  go  away,  and  see  his  peo¬ 
ple  from  another  perspective.  He  gets  many 
a  sermon  in  this  way,  and  has  many  a  one 
preached  to  him  in  his  meditations.  If  the 
people  knew  how  much  good  it  did  their  pas¬ 
tor  to  go  off  and  mix  with  his  brethren  and  ex¬ 
change  ideas,  and  realized  with  what  courage 
and  faith  he  returned  to  his  work,  they  would 
wish  him  to  take  frequent  outings.  In  this 
way  Presbytery  and  Synod  and  General  As¬ 
sembly  and  missionary  and  other  meetings 
and  conventions  pay,  if  in  no  other ;  whatever 
generates  enthusiasm,  is  valuable. 

With  the  minister  it  is  give,  give  all  the 
time.  He  is  exhausted  in  planning  and  organ¬ 
izing  and  pushing,  as  well  as  in  hearing  and 
counselling,  to  say  nothing  of  his  preparation 
for  preaching  and  other  meetings.  His  ser¬ 
mons  would  make  six  good-sized  volumes  a 
year,  and  he  is  expected  to  be  ready  to  “  talk  ” 
at  all  times.  And  when  the  time  comes  to  take 
a  vacation,  he  is  as  eager  for  it  as  a  school¬ 
boy,  and  when  it  is  ended,  more  eager  to  re¬ 
turn.  We  never  felt  as  this  year  the  strain  of 
our  schools  and  our  children,  and  wished  the 
vacation  had  begun  sooner  and  would  last 
longer.  Have  those  who  clench  their  argu¬ 
ment  against  vacation,  as  they  think,  with  say¬ 
ing  “the  devil  never  takes  a  holidaj',”  ever 
thought  that  they  might  say  the  same  of  the 
Lord  in  the  same  sense?  It  is  a  delight  to 
know  that  the  Lord  watches  between  us  while 
we  are  separate. 

To  the  Eldership. 

J list  before  we  left  this  year,  we  preached  on 
our  Scriptural  polity,  and  ordained  to  the  el¬ 
dership  Henry  B.  Austin  and  Hon.  Talcott  E. 
Wing,  men  worthy  to  succeed  the  long  line  of 
worthies  who  have  served  in  that  capacity  over 
the  church  at  Monroe,  which  has  the  honor  to 
be  the  oldest  Presbyterian  church  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  No  other  church  has  stood  higher,  or 
been  better  represented  in  the  Church  courts, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  pastorate,  she  has  done  better  in  benevo¬ 
lence  than  during  the  previous  quarter  of  a 
century,  although  foreigners  are  gradually  en¬ 
croaching  upon  our  beautiful  city.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  ever  been  of  a  willing  mind,  but  the 
secret  is  in  a  better  method. 

The  Hiagsra  Falls. 

We  pass  them  on  the  Michigan  Central  two 
or  more  times  yearly,  but  never  tire  of  the  view, 
and  it  grows  upon  us  in  its  majesty.  This  time 
we  stopped  over  for  a  day,  and  were  glad  to 
notice  the  great  improvement  following  the 
purchase  of  the  Park  and  Goat  Island  by  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  effect  of  law  and  or¬ 
der  here  shows  itself  even  upon  the  hackmen, 
who  are  quite  modest,  and  if  anything,  quieter 
than  their  kind  elsewhere.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
to  spend  money  here,  if  one  sees  all  that  is  to 
be  seen ;  but  now  one  can  see  all  that  is  desira¬ 
ble  at  small  expense.  One  wants  time,  how. 
ever,  to  see  the  Falls.  The  ride  down  the  in¬ 
clined  railway  from  the  Park,  should  not  be 
omitted,  and  this  costs  now  only  ten  cents, 
down  and  up.  Then  once  down,  the  steamer 
“  Maid  of  the  Mist  ”  waits  to’ take  you  around 
almost  under  the  Falls  and  over  to  the  Canada 
•ide  for  fifty  cents,  furnishing  the  rubber  coat 


Inexpressibly  dear.  Burn  the  house  doVn,  if 
you  will,  but  leave  him  that.  And  how  much 
more  tender,  rather  than  slender,  does  the  tie 
Become  as  the  years  roll  on ! 

There  is  to  me  something  even  more  touch¬ 
ing  in  the  spectacle  of  an  old  library,  stored 
away  in  some  closet  or  attic  chamber  after  he 
who  owned  it  and  loved  it  has  gone,  or  per¬ 
chance  offered  for  sale  on  the  tables  of  some 
bookstore  where  ministers  are  known  to  con-  j 
gregate.  If  the  collection  is  kept  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  unless  it  may  be  that  some  descendant  en¬ 
tering  on  the  sacred  office  inherits  it,  the  vol¬ 
umes  drift  away  little  by  little  into  dark  cor¬ 
ners  ;  are  covered  with  accumulations  of  dust ; 
gradually  become  scattered  or  torn,  or  fall  to 
pieces;  are  rarely  opened  except  to  read  the 
name  on  the  title-page;  until  at  last— at  last 
they  become  material  for  kindling  the  morn¬ 
ing  fires,  or  are  carted  away  as  rubbish  of  no 
tangible  value  to  the  new  generation  that  has 
not  only  followed  the  old,  but  wellnigh  forgot¬ 
ten  it.  Or  if  the  collection  is  offered  for  pur¬ 
chase,  here  and  there  a  volume  may  sell  for 
half  or  a  fourth  of  its  original  cost ;  while  the 
larger  part  will  be  turned  over  and  over,  grow¬ 
ing  dingier  as  the  sad  process  goes  on,  until 
most  are  disposed  of  at  a  fragment  of  what 
they  were  once  worth ;  and  some  turn  finally 
Into  worthlessness  and  dust,  and  disappear  in 
that  great  chasm,  yawning  like  the  grave, 
where  so  many  old  books  go  at  the  last.  To 
-one  who  has  had  a  library,  and  loved  it  and 
made  it  his  friend  for  a  generation,  how  pitiful 
either  of  these  fatalities  seems,  and  how  keen¬ 
ly  he  resents,  as  if  it  were  an  affront,  the  very 
suggestion  of  an  issue  so  forbidding! 

I  know  of  no  safeguard  against  such  possi¬ 
bilities  so  good  as  a  wise  distribution  of  such 
a  library  by  its  owner  (after  the  time  has  come 
when  he  is  conscious  that  he  will  no  longer 
use  it  to  any  special  purpose)  among  the  young¬ 
er  men  in  the  ministry,  who  often  greatly  need, 
and  would  greatly  prize,  just  such  a  gift.  It  is 
hard  to  name  a  more  i>ainful  thing  to  many  a 
young  preacher,  than  his  lack  of  the  books, 
the  instruments,  which  he  is  so  conscious  of 
needing  as  helps  in  his  loved  work.  CJomlng 
out  from  the  seminary  where  he  has  been  wont 
to  see  thousands  of  volumes  waiting  for  his 
perusal  or  consultation,  he  looks  at  his  own 
little  shelf,  or  two  or  three,  with  a  feeling  of 
intense  pain,  sometimes  almost  of  bitterness, 
when  he  thinks  of  his  urgent  need,  and  knows 
that  it  cannot  Be  supplied.  The  wants  of  a 
young  family  are  urgent.  Furniture  and 
household  comforts  must  be  supplied.  The 
salary,  in  some  missionary  field  probably,  is 
but  scant,  and  is  too  often  uncertain.  To  buy 
six  books  a  year,  if  they  are  really  valuable 
books,  is  more  of  an  expenditure  than  he  can 
face.  Even  the  Review,  with  its  quarterly 
store  of  instruction  and  stimulation,  is  beyond 
his  reach.  And  O  how  he  longs  for  the  library 
which  he  had  once  dreamed  of  getting,  but 
which  does  not,  cannot,  come  to  his  humble 
study  as  a  benediction !  And  how  painfully  he 
struggles  on,  consciously  a  weaker  and  nar¬ 
rower  preacher  year  by  year  than  he  would 
have  b^n,  for  the  lack  of  such  a  visitation ! 

I  have  been  accustomed  to  remind  such 
young  ministers,  when  they  mourned  or  com¬ 
plained,  of  the  small  library  of  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Samuel  Hopkins;  of  the  value  of 
personal  labor  and  independent  wrestling  with 
the  great  problems  of  the  Gospel;  of  the  fa¬ 
miliar  warning  against  the  man  of  one  book, 
and  the  fact  that  a  few  really  good  books  do 
in  effect  make  a  great  library ;  and  above  all, 
of  that  Book  of  books,  always  open  to  every 
preacher,  whose  stores  no  mind  can  exhaust, 
and  whose  fulness  always  satisfies  the  believ¬ 
ing  student.  But  after  all,  I  am  sure  that  I 
know  of  scores  of  young  men  to  whom  the 
brotherly  gift  of  even  a  small  package  of  good 
books-  -books  made  all  the  more  precious  by 
the  service  they  have  already  rendered— would 
be  a  benediction  almost  beyond  calculation. 
Such  a  gift  would  not  merely  cheer  such  a 
young  man  with  the  reflection  that  some  one 
was  caring  for  him  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
love  and  sympathy :  it  would  enter  as  a  new 
life  into  his  thinking,  elevate  his  pulpit  minis¬ 
trations,  make  his  prayer-meetings  more  rich 
and  profitable,  and  in  a  word  multiply  him 
two  or  three  fold  in  both  his  disposition  and 
his  power  to  do  good.  What  better  thing  can 
ah  aged  minister  who  is  most  through  with 
books,  do  with  his  treasures  than  thus  to  scat- 


visitation, 

his  people  by  sight,  works  at  sad  disadvantage. 
Everybody  likes  to  be  recognized.  “  I  left  Dr. 

B - ’s  church,”  said  a  gentleman  to  me,  “  be-  ] 

cause  he  never  knew  me  when  I  met  him.”  (2) 
Pastoral  visitations  enable  a  minister  to  dis¬ 
cover  his  people’s  personal  peculiarities,  and 
thus  enlarges  his  knowledge  of  what  is  next  in 
importance  to  the  Bible-  -human  nature.  If 
he  be  a  sagacious  teacher,  he  will  use  this 
knowledge  in  the  preparation  of  practical  dis¬ 
courses.  (3)  The  pastor  not  only  discovers  in¬ 
dividual  characteristics,  but  also  the  deepest 
spiritual  necessities  of  his  flock.  If  he  min¬ 
gles  with  them  freely,  he  will  soon  find  that 
they  do  not  want  cold  intellectual  treatises  or 
frequent  discussions  about  all  the  phases  of 
“advanced  thought,”  “higher  criticism,”  or 
scientific  skepticism.  Some  of  them  may  light 
upon  quite  enough  of  these  topics  elsewhere. 
They  want  simple,  strong,  warm-blooded,  prac¬ 
tical  discourses  on  the  points  of  everyday  du¬ 
ties— how  to  serve  God,  how  to  combat  sin, 
how  to  conduct  their  business  righteously,  how 
to  train  their  families,  how  to  bear  trials,  how 
to  be  useful,  how  to  grow  in  character  and 
Christliness,  and  how  to  prepare  for  heaven. 
When  you  talk  with  your  people  at  their  fire¬ 
sides,  you  will  seldom  hear  them  praise  what 
you  fondly  consider  your  “  great  sermons  ” ; 
they  are  a  thousand-fold  more  likely  to  thank 
you  for  the  simple,  direct,  loving  words  which 
came  right  home  to  their  own  conditions,  and 
touched  the  right  spot.  Such  close  contacts 
help  a  minister  amazingly ;  the  chief  merit  of 
good  gunnery  is  to  hit  the  mark.  Napoleon 
used  to  ride  over  his  battle  fields  after  his  vic¬ 
tories;  he  discovered  where  his  shots  had 
struck.  (4)  Pastoral  visitation  enables  a  min¬ 
ister  to  discover  the  wounded  hearts,  and  to 
bind  up  the  bruised  spirits.  A  loving  talk, 
well  seasoned  with  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
John,  and  the  thirty-fourth  Psalm,  may  do  good 
like  a  medicine.  (5)  It  enables  the  pastor  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  children,  who  are, 
in  one  sense,  the  most  important  portion  of 
his  charge.  If  he  loses  his  hold  on  them,  his 
church  is  fatally  crippled ;  if  they  lose  their 
early  years  without  a  strong  trend  towards 
Christ,  their  whole  future  is  imperilled.  (6) 
House  to  house  intercourse  wisely  conducted, 
gives  a  pastor  a  great  grip  on  the  hearts  of  his 
congregation.  He  can  do  them  but  little  good 
if  they  do  not  love  him.  To  every  young  min¬ 
ister  I  would  venture  the  suggestion  that  next 
to  your  hold  on  God  is  your  hold  on  your  peo¬ 
ple  ;  as  long  as  you  can  maintain  that  person¬ 
al  hold  on  their  respect  and  their  affections, 
they  will  stand  any  amount  of  close,  pungent 
preaching,  but  if  they  do  not  love  you,  they 
will  not  stand  anything.  It  often  requires  a 
mere  whiff  of  wind  to  blow  a  minister  out  of 
his  pulpit,  if  he  is  not  rooted  in  the  respect  and 
the  affections  of  his  flock.  (7)  When  you  visit 
your  hearers  in  their  homes,  or  drop  in  to  have 
a  word  with  them  at  their  places  of  business, 
you  may  catch  the  opportunity  to  follow  up 
the  sermon,  to  converse  with  the  unconverted, 
and  to  guide  awaken€?d  souls  to  the  Saviour. 
Individual  work  tells  the  most ;  men  are  saved 
or  lost  “  one  by  one.” 

All  this  line  of  pastoral  effort  requires  brains, 
and  good  sense,  and  patience,  and  a  spirit  of 
consecration  to  the  sovereign  purpose  of  sav-r 
ing  souls.  It  consumes  time,  but  where  can  it 
be  spent  more  profitably?  If  any  minister 
fancies  himself  to  be  too  intellectual  or  cul¬ 
tured  to  undertake  such  patient  labors  for  his 
Master,  then  let  him  demit  his  office  and  take 


■as  we  did  in  “  Newport  ” 
one  day— and  you  will  be  confronted  by  full- 
dress  Knickerbockers,  and  forced  to  uncover 
before  beauty  that  has  gladdened  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  many  cities,  and  glorified  the  sands 
of  Cape  May  and  of  many  another  resort. 
What  right  have  they  in  these  your  solitudes  ? 
It  is  the  right  of  possession.  To  our  own  pro¬ 
test  and  regrets,  the  marching  Present  says 
simply  “  I  am  here !  ”  Progress  has  no  apolo¬ 
gies,  and  the  very  utmost  it  will  give  us,  bro¬ 
ther  Conservative,  is  a  comer  from  which  we 
may  view  the  rout. 

After  all,  what  a  fountain  of  youth  is  the 
gathering  at  the  great  hotels!  It  is  possible 
to  be  more  alone  amid  all  this  life  than  in  your 
solitary  camp,  and  you  have  the  added  joy  of 
contrast.  Some  ministers  prefer  to  summer 
with  their  congregations— to  bring  hotel  life 
into  the  Church  year  also.  Doubtless  for  those 
who  can  bear  it,  this  hath  its  compensations ; 
but  for  him  who  longs  for  silence,  and  who 
seeks  it  only  and  literally  by  being  alone,  there 
is  a  loss  which  this  plunge  into  the  current  of 
travel  will  instantly  supply.  It  is  well  for  us 
that  the  wilderness  is  invaded :  that  our  soli¬ 
tudes  are  short.  How  wise  was  He  for  us  who 
prayed  not  that  we  be  taken  out  of  the  world, 
but  that  we  be  kept  from  the  evil ! 

There  is  one  sad  thing  in  all  this  Summer 
life,  and  that  is  the  menacing  growth  of  the 
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CERTAIN  TRUST  FUNDS. 

By  Ber.  Thornton  A.  mill. 

The  design  of  Home  Missionary  organization 
Is  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  among  the 
destitute.  This  means  that  new  churches, 
which  will  depend  on  Home  Missionary  aid, 
ought  to  be  established  where  needed  for  this 
cause,  and  there  only.  So  too,  applications 
for  aid  from  churches  to  support  their  pastors, 
are  valid  if  the  churches  are  needed  for  the 
iq)read  of  the  Gospel,  and  should  be  endorsed 
by  Presbytery  or  its  committee  only  for  this 
reason. 

When  a  proposed  new  church  will  be  able  to 
care  for  itself,  such  reasons  as  social  affinity 
or  denominational  preference  may  bo  just  cause 
for  its  organization,  even  when  the  communi¬ 
ty  is  already  supplied  with  Gospel  privileges ; 
and  the  work  of  Christ  may  be  all  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually  done  for  such  organization. 

But  the  only  claim  a  church  can  honestly 
make  for  Home  Missionary  funds,  and  the  only 
one  a  Presbytery  can  honestly  endorse,  is  that 
the  church  is  a  necessity  in  order  to  give  the 
Gospel  to  the  community,  and  that  it  cannot 
do  it  unaided. 

Home  Missionary  funds  are  trust-funds,  de¬ 
signed  for  this  particular  purpose.  To  use 
them  for  any  other  purpose,  however  wise  or 
noble,  even  for  any  Gospel  work  or  charity 
other  than  this,  is  a  breach  of  trust.  The 
ground  of  appeals  for  money,  made  by  the 
Board  through  the  press  and  by  pastors  to 
their  people,  is  based  on  the  ’  spiritual  destitu¬ 
tion  of  those  who  cannot,  or  wiil  not,  provide 
the  Gospel  for  themselves.  It  is  upon  this 
ground  that  the  plan  of  “  denominational  com¬ 
ity  ”  has  been  carried  into  effect,  and  in  small 
towns  we  no  longer  establish  new  churches 
where  the  Gospel  is  already  supplied. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  principle  is  very  of¬ 
ten  violated.  Particular  cases  appeal  so  strong¬ 
ly  to  Presbytery  on  other  grounds,  that  the 
funds  are  often  voted  from  pure  and  noble  mo¬ 
tives  indeed,  but  no  less  in  fact  in  real  breach 
of  trust.  Not  one  word  is  here  said  against 
the  gift  of  money  to  support  churches  for  oth¬ 
er  reasons,  but  protest  is  solemnly  made 
against  the  use  of  funds,  given  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  for  any  other  purpose  whatso- 
6ver. 

Two  classes  of  reasons  lead  in  particular  cas¬ 
es  to  this  misapplication.  They  regard  either 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  particular 
church,  or  of  the  pastor,  for  whose  support  aid 
.is  asked.  For  illustration,  a  case  may  be  im¬ 
agined  of  a  church  which  has  led  an  active  life 
for  several  scores  of  years.  It  has  furnished 
from  its  membership,  pastors  and  elders  for 
many  other  churches ;  several  of  its  children 
have  died  upon  the  foreign  field ;  hundreds  are 
scattered  through  the  land  whose  homes  are ' 
the  centers  of  piety  and  culture ;  a  few  of  its 
nons  have  become  the  millionaires  of  our  cities, 
have  remembered  that  they  are  the  Lord’s 
stewards,  and  a  dozen  institutions  of  education 
and  benevolence  bless  the  Church  and  the 
world  in  their  name.  In  short,  the  good  this 
church  has  done  in  a  thousand  ways,  can  never 
be  counted.  But  all  this  has  changed.  Where 
hundreds  once  gathered  to  worship  God,  only 
a  score  or  two  are  found  to-day.  They  have 
become  weak  through  death  and  removals, 
while  other  churches  have  sprung  up  around 
them,  and  now  do  the  work  among  the  people 
that  once  was  theirs.  They  can  no  longer  raise 
the  money  to  support  a  minister.  The  com¬ 
munity  no  longer  demands  them.  The  Gospel 
influences  from  their  church  and  pulpit  reach 
only  a  handful  of  people,  and  they  might  be 
jrell  cared  for  by  one  of  the  other  flocks.  They 
apply  for  Home  Missionary  aid.  Presbytery 
remembers  the  priceless  work  of  the  church  in 
the  years  gone  by,  hearts  are  stirred  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  fraternal  feeling,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  endorsed.  The  purest  motives  have  led 
to  this  vote,  and  yet  it  is  a  breach  of  trust. 
Money  that  was  given  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
those  without  it,  has  been  voted  to  continue  in 
existence  a  church  for  other  reasons.  It  is  not 
said  these  reasons  are  not  good,  nor  that  the 
church  should  be  left  to  perish.  It  is  only  said 
that  the  money  used  was  not  given  for  that 
purpose.  No  sentiment,  however  noble,  justi¬ 
fies  the  misappropriation  of  funds.  But  the 
sentiment  itself  is  often  misplaced.  That 
church  of  to-day  is  not  the  church  that  won 
our  honor  by  its  record.  It  is  that  church  only 
in  name.  It  has  failed  in  these  last  days  to 
keep  its  hold  on  the  people,  and  it  has  lost  its 
claim  for  help  in  ceasing  to  do  its  work  in  win¬ 
ning  souls  to  Jesus.  The  only  question  that 
can  be  heard  is  whether  the  church  is  needed 
for  the  work  of  the  Gospel.  If  it  is  declining 
in  power  and  usefulness,  every  effort  to  restore 
it  should  be  made.  No  means  that  promise 
success  should  be  left  untried.  But  if  then  it 
is  plain  that  that  church  no  longer  reaches  the 
people,  that  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  its 
recovering  its  lost  ground,  and  that  to  continue 
it  for  the  sake  of  giving  Presbyterian  forms  to 
fifty  people,  is  to  deprive  fifty  other  people  of 
the  Gospel  in  any  form,  then  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  be  done — the  application  must  be  de¬ 
clined. 

The  pastor,  for  whose  support  aid  is  asked, 
comes  into  the  question,  not  in  his  own  name, 
but  only  in  reference  to  his  ability  to  lead  a 
particular  church  successfully.  So  long  as  he 
has  the  needed  talent  and  strength,  so  long  as 
his  work  builds  up  the  church  spiritually  and 
financially,  no  question  arises.  But  there  is 
diversity  of  gifts,  and  every  man  is  not  fit  for 
every  field.  Churches  often  ask  aid  to  support 
men  under  whose  ministry  they  are  losing 
ground  financially,  numerically,  and  worst  of 
all,  spiritually.  The  church  could  do  its  work 
If  it  had  the  right  man.  The  one  it  has  may  be 
competent  of  vastly  greater  work,  but  his  rec¬ 
ord  shows  he  is  not  adapted  for  his  present 
field.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  say  “  No  ”  to  such 
an  application,  and  to  base  the  refusal  on  the 
ground  of  the  pastor’s  incompetency.  But  to 
grant  the  aid  is  breach  of  trust,  and  only  con¬ 
tinues  the  evil ;  really  helps  the  church  to  com¬ 
mit  suicide. 

And  this  very  disagreeable  duty  becomes 
well-nigh  impossible  when  the  unfitness  is  the 
result  of  age  or  infirmity.  And  the  worst  case 
is  reached  when  the  church,  like  the  man,  is 
used  up  too.  Every  feeling  of  reverence  and 
veneration  for  age,  and  for  noble  work  well 
done,  makes  a  refusal  almost  seem  barbarous. 
The  man’s  desire  to  be  of  use  to  his  Master  till 
the  very  end,  is  noble  indeed,  but  he  often 
over-estimates  his  strength,  and  the  result  is 
disastrous  both  to  him  and  to  the  church.  His 
life  of  faithful  toil  merits  something  better 
than  to  be  set  at  the  last  as  the  leader  of  a  for¬ 
lorn  hope  doomed  to  failure.  He  has  earned 
his  rest,  and  should  have  it.  And  if  we  re¬ 
garded  more  highly  the  honorable  retirement 
which  our  Church  grants  her  veterans,  and  the 
provision  made  for  those  who  need  it  in  the 
elegant  home  at  Perth  Amboy,  as  the  last  and 
highest  honors  we  could  pay  to  these  dear  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  Church  in  this  life,  perhaps  it 
would  be  easier  to  refuse  these  applications. 
These  matters  cannot  be  left  to  the  decisions 
of  the  churches  most  affected,  for  they  are  of¬ 
ten  blind  to  their  own  best  interests.  Presby- 
oversight  is  provided  to  carelfor  Just  such 


cases.  And  whether  duty  is  easy  or  hard,  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  do  it. 

If  these  principles  are  correct,  our  practice 
has  too  often  been  all  wrong.  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  funds  should  be  granted  only  where  they 
will  carry  the  Gospel  to  those  otherwise  with¬ 
out  it,  and  only  under  such  circumstances  as 
give  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  church  will 
grow  in  strength.  Where  the  conditions  of 
success  do  not  exist,  the  effort  should  be  made 
to  change  the  circumstances  so  as  to  secure 
them;  and  if  this  is  really  impossible,  there 
can  be  no  claim  for  aid  from  the  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  funds.  The  results  of  such  action  should 
be  the  awakening  to  new  life  and  power  of 
some  of  our  declining  churches,  the  saving  of 
much  money  to  the  Board  by  refusing  to  grant 
applications  where  this  awakening  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  the  saving  of  many  souls,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  religious  influences  in  many  parts 
of  our  country  now  without  the  Gospel,  by  the 
use  of  the  funds  so  saved,  and  in  the  cases 
where  the  final  heroic  remedy  of  disbandment 
was  necessary,  would  utilize  for  Christ  (if  not 
for  Presbyterianism,)  the  now  wasting  forces 
locked  up  in  these  decaying  churches,  but 
which  would  be  a  “  power  for  good  ”  in  the 
other  churches  with  which  they  should  unite, 
and  so  bring  blessing  in  every  way. 

It  is  a  question  of  right,  not  of  sentiment, 
and  if  this  is  the  right  way,  it  must  be  the  best 
way  too,  for  then  it  is  God’s  way, 

Flanders,  N.  J.,  August,  1866. 

ABOUT  OCEAN  BEACH. 

Ocean  Beach,  N.  3.,  August,  1886. 

We  see  frequent  notices  of  Cape  May,  Atlantic 
City,  Sea  Girt,  Spring  Lake,  Asbury  Park,  and 
Ocean  Grove,  while  there  is  a  little  paradise  lying 
snugly  among  all  these  that  is  almost  or  quite  over¬ 
looked.  There  is  no  more  restful  Summer  resort 
than  this  same  retiring,  unassuming  little  Ocean 
Beach.  Until  within  the  past  two  years,  mos¬ 
quitoes  were  unknown.  One  evening  in  August, 
1883,  while  sitting  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Neptune 
House,  one  of  our  friends  screamed  “  mosquitoes,” 
whereupon  a  rush  was  made  for  the  house,  and  aii 
the  guests  crowded  around  to  see  the  novelty. 
The  innocent  littie  creature  received  an  ovation 
worthy  of  some  dignitary  from  a  foreign  land. 
Just  then  and  there  Ocean  Beach  made  its  first 
grand  mistake,  and  there  has  come  along  in  the 
train  of  this  original  mosquito  “its  uncles,  its 
cousins,  and  its  aunts,”  but  we  are  thankful  to  say 
they  have  never  yet  intruded  upon  us  in  our  rooms, 
and  only  occasionally  do  they  annoy  us  outside. 

Ocean  Beach  proper,  stands  back  about  a  mile 
behind  us — as  yet,  only  a  village,  with  its  several 
churches,  its  public  school,  its  saw-mill,  and  last, 
but  not  least  of  all,  its  imposing  real  estate  office, 
showing  more  what  it  is  to  be,  than  what  really  is. 
The  beach  is  about  the  most  inviting  place  along 
the  shore.  There  are  but  one  or  two  full  fledged 
hotels  as  yet,  the  largest,  the  Columbia,  and  then 
comes  the  Surf  House,  the  first  one  built  on  the 
coast,  twelve  or  more  years  ago.  The  other  houses, 
the  Neptune,  Colorado,  Crystal  Palace,  Delaware, 
and  Atlantic,  are  situated  on  Ocean  avenue,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  named,  are  the  orig¬ 
inal  buildings,  moved  and  placed  together  from 
the  Centennial.  The  Atlantic,  which  was  built,  I 
have  been  told,  of  the  leavings,  however,  is  not  the 
least  importantof  all,  as  it  is  under  excellent  man¬ 
agement  this  year,  and  its  guests  are  enthusiastic 
over  it.  “I  can  only  speak  that  I  do  know,”  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  guest  at  the  Neptune  for  many  years, 
and  though  it  has  changed  hands  this  year,  it  still 
retains  its  usual  good  reputation,  and  Mrs.  Sank 
is  always  on  the  alert  concerning  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  her  guests.  The  children  are  perfect¬ 
ly  happy,  and  could  not  get  in  any  dangerous 
place,  for  there  is  none.  We  have  music  every 
evening,  and  on  Sunday  evenings  the  parlor  is  fill¬ 
ed,  and  Moody  and  Sankey  thoroughly  interview¬ 
ed.  We  aspire  to  none  of  the  luxuries,  such  as 
gas,  hot  and  cold  water,  Ac.,  and  astonish  our¬ 
selves  by  becoming  so  easily  and  amiably  adapted 
to  our  surroundings.  At  our  end  (south)  there  is 
nothing  permitted  to  be  placed  upon  the  beach  to 
Intercept  the  view  of  the  grand  old  ocean,  which 
is  rolling  in  at  our  feet  almost,  the  street  only  be¬ 
tween  us.  We  have  a  full  view  of  Como  and 
Spring  Lake.  At  the  north  end  the  Columbia  is 
situated,  and  has  one  advantage  over  us,  and 
that  is  gas.  There  are  the  bath-houses  also  very 
near,  where  any  one  can  take  a  hot  or  cold  sea 
bath  who  does  not  feel  equal  to  a  tussel  with  the 
breakers  outside. 

Next  to  Cape  May  and  Rehoboth,  this  beach  can 
claim  all  that  is  required  for  bathing  purposes. 
It  keeps  one  exercising  pretty  constantly,  as  the 
surf  comes  in  very  rapidly,  and  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  knocking  an  Englishman  over  with  just  as 
much  gusto  and  satisfaction  as  his  more  humble 
American  brother.  The  sisters  hang  on  to  the 
ropes,  and  rush  pell  mell  over  and  into  each  other. 
Like  all  bathers  there  is  little  dignity  displayed  in 
appearance  or  motion,  when  we  all  go  down  to¬ 
gether  to  pay  our  respects  to  old  ocean.  There  is 
a  broad  walk  from  Spring  Lake  to  the  Columbia, 
which  when  lighted  by  the  lamps  presents  a  pretty 
sight.  Then  we  have  a  full-fledged  wreck,  the 
Malts,  high  and  dry  at  low  tide,  opposite  the  Surf 
House,  making  quite  an  imposing  picture.  There 
are  a  few  pretty,  indeed  quite  handsome  cottages, 
but  DO  stores  nor  dwellings  to  remind  us  of  the 
busy  life  we  left  behind  us. 

This  is  emphatically  a  resting-place,  and  if  any 
one  tires  of  rest,  he  can  in  a  short  time  find  all  the 
gaiety  and  frivolity  he  wants,  either  at  Spring 
Lake  or  Sea  Girt  on  the  right,  or  Ocean  Grove  and 
Asbury  Park  on  the  left.  Excursionists  steer 
clear  of  us,  we  rejoice  to  say,  as  we  glory  in  our 
insignificance,  in  their  estimation.  The  rides 
around  the  country  are  beautiful ;  vegetation 
comes  to  the  very  shore.  The  terrible  storm  of 
the  last  week  in  July  surrounded  us  during  the 
evening  and  night,  but  came  upon  us  in  all  its  fury 
(I  suppose  I  should  say  grandeur)  about  4  A.  M. 
There  was  a  flying  through  the  corridors  of  white- 
robed  angels  and  a  knocking  at  the  doors,  and  a 
gathering  together  of  weak  human  beings.  After 
the  worst  was  over,  we  ventured  near  the  window 
to  see  what  had  become  of  a  small  schooner  that 
cast  her  anchor  just  below  us  the  evening  before, 
apparently  becalmed.  She  had  dragged  her  anchor 
until  she  was  just  opposite  our  house,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  opera-glasses  we  watched  one 
poor  man  bailing  out  the  water  for  one  long  hour, 
as  if  his  life  depended  upon  it,  when  he  sank  ex¬ 
hausted.  Another  came  to  the  rescue,  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  do  much  (being  either  sea-sick  or  had  taken 
his  turn  before) ;  however,  between  them  they  final¬ 
ly  succeeded  in  getting  under  way,  but  there  was 
great  anxiety  and  greater  doubts  as  to  whether 
they  would  be  lost  or  not.  None  of  our  fishermen 
could  brave  the  waves,  and  the  life-saving  station 
does  not  open  until  September. 

The  ocean  was  magnificently  grand  the  evening 
before,  with  the  phosphorescent  light  just  one 
,  blaze  of  fire.  Wherever  we  stepped  the  sparks  fiew 
■  out  like  electricity.  Had  we  not  known  the  cause, 
some  of  us  would  have  been  greatly  frightened ; 
as  it  was,  the  colored  waiters  seemed  to  think  the 
“sweet  chariot”  had  come,  and  there  were  so 
many  white  folks  ready  to  jump  in,  the  danger  was 
that  the  colored  folks  would  be  crowded  out.  It 
really  was  enough  to  terrify  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  and  there  was  enough  of  human  na¬ 
ture  all  around  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion 
and  cause  no  little  constematiou. 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned  and  taught 
I  in  a  place  like  this,  and  the  chief  one  here  is  to 
make  our  neighbors’  comfort  and  happiness  our 
.  own,  be  they  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor.  There  are 
.  about  150  guests  in  the  Neptune,  which  is  its  allot¬ 


ted  number,  yet  the  coming  and  going  create  va- 
canci^  which  are  soon  filled.  We  are  like  one 
large  family,  all  distinctions  are  laid  aside,  so  that 
the  social  element  of  the  house  is  one  of  its  many 
attractions.  Fishing,  sailing,  crabbing,  tennis  and 
base-ball  keep  those  interested  in  such  sports  con¬ 
stantly  engaged.  Bathing  hours  are  regulated  by 
the  tide,  on  account  of  the  shelving  beach.  We 
are  carefully  guarded  by  boats  and  a  member  of 
the  life-saving  station.  The  faithful  bathing- 
master  who  has  taken  us  in  charge  for  the  last  ten 
years,  died  suddenly  about  a  month  ago.  His  loss 
is  deeply  felt  by  both  old  and  young,  especially  by 
the  children,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite. 
Harry  Pyott  could  be  seen  at  any  time,  sitting 
around  literally  covered  with  the  little  ones,  who 
loved  him  dearly  and  whom  he  dearly  loved.  He 
was  a.  most  excellent  and  conscientious  man,  and 
though  not  a  member  of  the  Church  militant,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  been  bath¬ 
ed  in  his  turn,  not  with  the  water  of  earth  but  with 
Christ’s  righteousness,  and  his  name  enrolled  in 
the  Church  triumphant.  • 

The  Christian’s  privileges  are  ample  in  this 
charming  spot.  Every  denomination  has  its  own 
substantial  dwelling.  Those  who  do  not  care  to 
go  far  from  the  ocean,  drop  into  the  Presbyterian 
Westminster  chapel,  which  presents  more  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  huge  stable  than  a  church,  eis  it  has 
no  windows  except  in  the  arched  roof  above. 
Large  doors  (exactly  like  the  barn-doors  of  our 
childhood  we  used  to  swing  open)  are  thrown  back 
upon  each  other,  and  the  refreshing  breezes  pass 
through  while  we  are  listening  to  the  first  talent  in 
the  country.  Sunday,  Aug.  1st,  we  had  Dr.  Allen, 
formerly  of  the  old  Pine-street  Church  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Sunday  week  the  Rev.  John  DeWltt. 
The  mention  of  their  names  is  sufficient.  We 
gather  in  more  orphans,  I  suppose,  than  any  other 
church  here,  not  because  we  are  Presbyterian,  but 
because  the  chapel  is  so  delightfully  cool,  and 
every  one  is  sure  of  a  kind  reception.  Why  do 
we  persist  in  clinging  to  our  denominational  titles  ? 
When  we  give  an  entertainment  in  our  houses,  do 
we  not  Invite  representatives  of  ever}'  denomina¬ 
tion  ?  And  do  they  stop  to  think  whether  we  are 
Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  or  Baptist,  or  Metho¬ 
dist,  before  they  accept  No,  they  come  gladly, 
cheerfully,  and  sit  at  our  board  and  partake  of 
our  hospitality.  W’hy  cannot  we  go  to  each  other’s 
houses  of  worship  in  the  same  loving  spirit  ?  Not 
that  it  is  well  to  be  fiylng  here  and  there  and  eve¬ 
rywhere — we  can  be  loyal  and  true,  without  being 
bigoted  and  hypocritical.  Those  creeds  and  forms 
of  ours  will  all  have  to  be  dropped  on  this  side  of 
Jordan.  It  delights  the  Christian’s  heart  to  look 
upon  an  audience  of  four  or  five  hundred,  and  see 
all  creeds  represented,  even  to  the  dear  old  Friend, 
whose  plain  bonnet  and  faultless  suit  of  drab  or 
gray  indicate  the  restful,  peaceful  spirit  within. 

Now  we  musk  take  the  advice  of  good  St.  Paul, 
and  turn  to  the  world  again,  “be  all  things  to  all 
men.”  There  is  much  to  entertain  us  from  our 
piazzas  in  the  afternoon,  where  we  all  assemble 
with  our  varied  fancy  work,  those  of  us  who  are 
not  driving  over  to  Long  Branch  or  Spring  Lake, 
or  elsewhere.  All  the  grandeur  and  fashion  and 
frivolity  from  those  resorts  rolls  by  in  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  line  from  4  to  7.  In  fact  there  is  nothing 
for  any  person  to  ask  for,  that  cannot  be  found 
here,  except  this  fashion  and  folly,  and  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  let  them  reign  supreme  in  more 
fertile  and  congenial  surroundings.  We  have 
what  we  came  for — rest  and  change.  This  grand 
old  ocean  is  an  unceasing  joy  to  us  all.  It  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  humiliating  to  stand  upon  its  beach  and  feel 
how  Insignificant  we  are,  and  yet  wo  must  not  un¬ 
derrate  these  mortal  frames  of  ours.  The  same 
power  that  guides  and  controls  these  waves,  has 
placed  within  each  of  these  earthly  temples  an  im¬ 
mortal  soul,  of  much  more  importance  to  its  Crea¬ 
tor  than  this  grand  work  of  His  before  us.  I  feel 
before  closing  as  if  I  wanted  to  tell  every  one  to 
come  to  this  delightful  resort,  where  both  heaven 
and  earth  are  dispensing  their  choicest  gifts.  T. 

CHAUTAUQUA  NOTES. 

Congregational  House,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  16,  1886. 

The  two  lectures  by  Prof.  Sumner  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  on  Thursday  and  Friday  last,  were  listened  to 
by  a  largo  audience,  the  masculine  portion  of 
which  especially  gave  close  and  constant  atten¬ 
tion.  The  lectures  treated  upon  the  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  problems  of  the  day.  They  were  clear- 
cut  and  logical  in  their  statements,  and  advanced 
straight  forward  to  their  necessary  conclusions  as 
if  demonstrations  in  geometry.  They  were  entire¬ 
ly  colorless  as  to  any  elements  of  humanity  or  re¬ 
ligion.  I  heard  the  perhaps  singular  criticism  that 
in  neither  lecture  had  the  name  of  God  or  Christ 
any  mention.  Was  or  was  not  the  criticism  well 
taken  ? 

The  lectures  by  Prof.  Bowne  on  the  “Philosophy 
of  Theism,”  are  of  much  interest  and  profit  to  the 
more  thoughtful  and  mature  minds  that  principal¬ 
ly  attend  upon  them.  The  Primary  Teachers’ 
Class,  under  the  Instruction  of  Mre.  M.  G.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  the  Normal  Class,  with  Dr.  J.  L.  Hurlburt 
and  Rev.  R.  S.  Holmes  instructors,  and  the  ad¬ 
vanced  Normal  Class,  taught  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Dun¬ 
ning,  are  largely  attended  by  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
ers,  and  with  great  benefit.  Amidst  the  very  many 
subjects  and  objects  presented  and  studied  here, 
that  of  Sunday-school  work  and  workers  holds 
evenly  its  honored  and  eminent  place  of  preceding 
years. 

The  American  Society  of  Mlcroscoplsts  held 
their  ninth  annual  session  at  Chautauqua  last 
week.  Many  skilled  and  eminent  mlcroscoplsts, 
and  from  all  over  the  land,  were  present.  The  ses¬ 
sion  continued  throe  days.  On  the  third  evening 
a  reception  was  given  by  the  Society,  and  a  fine 
array  of  objects  rare,  curious,  or  beautiful,  submit¬ 
ted  for  examination.  Some  of  the  most  costly  and 
powerful  microscopes  in  the  country  had  place  on 
the  tables. 

Last  Thursday  evening  there  was  a  brilliant  dis¬ 
play  down  on  the  Lake,  of  the  “  Illuminated 
Fleet.”  This  showy,  shining  affair  comes  off  an. 
nually.  Two  or  three  of  the  largest  steamers,  and 
more  of  the  smaller  ones,  were  decorated  with 
hundreds  of  Chinese  lanterns;  many  row-boats 
made  a  lesser  display;  and  upon  other  floating 
supports  fireworks  blazeci  in  profusion.  The  ves¬ 
sels  gilded  silently  over  the  Lake,  its  mirroring 
surface  doubled  the  brightness  above  it,  while 
thousands  of  beholders  skirted  the  shore  and  gaz¬ 
ed  admiringly  on  the  constantly  changing  scene, 
until  the  lights  began  to  diminish,  and  the  evening 
chimes  intoned  “good-night.” 

On  Saturday  Mr.  George  W.  Cable  gave  readings 
from  his  unpublished  writings  to  a  full  amphithe¬ 
atre.  He  was  delayed  in  reaching  the  grounds,  and 
so  the  readings  extende<l  beyond  the  dinner  hour. 
When  they  were  half  finished,  at  about  haif  past 
twelve  o’clock,  the  speaker  paused  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  as  if  to  give  opportunity  for  any  to  with- 
draw,  if  desiring  so  to  do.  But  no  one  went  away. 
The  story  was  at  its  crisis.  Dinner  must  wait. 
Unseen  lines  of  influence  or  attraction  went  out 
from  the  narrator  on  the  platform  to  the  hearers 
on  the  seats,  and  held  them  in  waiting  expectation. 
The  speaker  resumed  and  concluded  a  story  of  an 
Acadian  hamlet  in  Louisiana,  well  written  and 
well  told. 

“Sunday  morning  a  great  Bible  class  met  in  the 
amphitheatre.  The  voice  and  personal  appearance 
on  the  platform  was  the  complete  likeness  of  the 
speaker  of  the  day  before.  Mr.  Cable  conducted 
the  exercises  of  the  class  successfully  and  profita¬ 
bly.  Yet  it  seemed  a  sudden  transition  from  ro- 
msmee  to  reality,  from  a  story  fashioned  by  a  vivid 
fancy  to  the  simple  record  of  the  New  Testament. 

Sunday,  Aug.  15th,  waa  Memorial  Sunday.  Dr. 
Cuyler  had  been  expected  to  be  present  and  speak 


in  memory  of  John  B.  Gough.  There  was  much 
regret  felt  and  expressed  that  Dr.  Cuyler  was  not 
able  to  fill  the  appointment.  He  felt  that  he  need¬ 
ed  all  the  reetfulness  and  refreshment  that  his  va¬ 
cation  could  give  him.  Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning  of 
Boston  spoke  briefly  but  eloquently,  both  of  Mr. 
Gough  and  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Goodell  of  St.  Louis,  who 
had  also  died  during  the  past  year. 

The  Sunday  vesper  service  is  to  many  the  most 
interesting  and  most  estimable  of  all  the  exercises 
at  Chautauqua.  It  is  held  at  as  much  as  in  the 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  for  the  Hall  is  not  only  filled, 
but  surrounded,  its  roof  being  supported  by  pillars 
only,  rather  than  by  walls.  An  order  of  service, 
printed  on  leaflets  and  distributed  through  the 
Hall,  of  hymns,  prayers,  and  responsive  Scripture 
readings,  is  followed,  and  Interspersed  are  appro¬ 
priate  and  Impressive  remarks  in  harmony  with  j 
the  place,  the  hour,  and  the  devout  multitude 
gathered  there. 

The  two  sermons  delivered  yesterday  were  the 
baccalaureate  by  Dr.  Vincent  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  evening  a  discourse  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Good- 
sell.  The  text  of  the  former  was  Matt.  vi.  10;  of 
the  latter  John  x.  10  (second  clause).  Both  ser¬ 
mons  were  eloquent  and  edifying.  The  service  of 
song  was  as  full-volumed  as  “  the  voice  of  many 
waters,”  and  was  very  impressive. 

Wednesday  next  being  Recognition  Day  for  the 
class  of  ’86,  will  bo  the  time  of  chiofest  interest  to 
the  great  multitude  gathered  to  Chautauqua. 

S.  Mills  Day. 

THE  OLD  SEVENTH  CHURCH. 

Ann  Arbor,  Hlcb.,  Aug.  9, 1886. 

Mr.  Editoi':  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
historical  and  memorial  services  held  in  the 
“  Old  Seventh  Church  ”  of  New  York,  publish¬ 
ed  in  The  Evangelist  of  Aug.  5th ,  as  my  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  united  with  that  church  in 
1822,  my  brother  in  1831,  and  myself  in  the 
Spring  of  1837.  I  will  venture  to  send  you  the 
following,  which  I  copy  from  the  Manual  of 
this  church  which,  I  think,  was  issued  about 
1835  or  1836 : 

HISTORY. 

The  efforts  of  Presbyterians  to  gather  a  church 
in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  city  of  Now 
York,  commenced  in  1817.  Mr.  Ward  Stafford 
preached  frequently  during  that  year  on  Manhattan 
Island,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  and  Goerck 
streets.  Ho  was  followed  by  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Aikln, 
who  left  the  field  to  become  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Utica.  Mr.  Elihu  W.  Bald¬ 
win  was  then  appointed  by  the  Evangelical  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Aikin. 
He  commenced  his  work  in  October,  1817,  and 
preached  in  a  room  in  Broome  street  between  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Cannon  streets.  ’The  little  flock  was 
soon  so  much  increased  that  the  room  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  accommodate  them.  In  the  meantime 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  been  poured  out  upon 
the  people,  and  numbers  had  been  converted.  In 
consequence  of  this  encouragem  ent,  after  spend¬ 
ing  a  day  in  special  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  the  enterprise,  a  church  was  formed  March 
27,  1818,  consisting  of  eleven  members  from  other 
churches.  Their  names  were:  William  Bedeau, 
Polly  Bedeau,  Ellas  C.  Bedeau,  Nancy  Bedeau, 
Joel  Johnson,  Sally  Johnson,  Joshua  Clark,  Adah 
Bedeau,  Mary  Johnson,  Azubel  Whltoford,  and 
Ruth  Holland.  On  the  following  day  nine  were 
added  from  the  world.  These  were  Benjamin 
Leet,  Sally  Bedeau,  Betsy  Fulton,  Anna  Fulton, 
Sarah  Heddon,  Hannah  Ann  Morgan,  Rebecca 
Sullard,  Elizabeth  Shaff,  and  Eliza  Vaughn.  Of 
these  twenty  members,  five  were  males  and  fifteen 
females.  Mr.  William  Bedeau  and  Mr.  Joel  John¬ 
son  wore  chosen  and  set  apart  to  the  office  of  rul¬ 
ing  elders. 

The  congregation  shortly  after  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  house  of  worship  in  Sheriff  street 
between  Dolancey  and  Broome  streets.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  worship  in  this  house,  where  both  the 
congregation  and  the  church  wore  largely  increas¬ 
ed,  until  1826,  when  the  building  was  disposed  of, 
and  a  more  commodious  one  erected  on  the  corner 
of  Broome  and  Ridge  streets.  This  house  was 
consumed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  Feb.  14th,  1831, 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  powerful  revival  of  re¬ 
ligion,  which  continued  for  the  greater  part  of  two 
years. 

The  present  house  of  worship  was  erected  on 
the  same  site,  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the 
former,  and  completed  in  the  following  November. 
In  the  meantime  the  congregation  were  kindly  ad¬ 
mitted  without  charge  to  worship  every  Sabbatli 
morning  in  the  Mission  Church  in  Third  street, 
and  at  one  o’clock  P.  M.  on  Sabbath  and  on  Friday 
evenings  in  “All  Saints  ”  (Episcopal)  Church,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Henry  and  Scammel  streets. 

The  Rev.  Elihu  W.  Baldwin  continued  to  be  the 
pastor  until  May,  1835,  when  he  was  released  from 
the  pastoral  charge  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
President  of  Wabash  College,  Indiana,  to  which 
office  he  had  been  recently  elected. 

The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hat¬ 
field,  who  was  chosen  June,  1835,  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  first  Sabbath 
in  July  following. 

Let  me  add  that  I  have  in  my  memory  many 
very  interesting  incidents  connected  with-  the 
“Old  Seventh,”  only  one  or  two  of  which  I 
will,  however,  name. 

When  the  house  of  worship  was  burned  in 
1831,  the  salary  of  Pastor  Baldwin  was  $8<)0  a 
year.  He  came  promptly  forward  and  propos¬ 
ed  to  the  trustees  to  subscribe  one-half  ol  it  for 
three  years  towards  rebuilding;.  Was  it  any 
wonder  that  with  such  a  leader  the  people  had 
a  mind  to  the  work  ?  The  writer  of  this  was 
then  a  boy  just  turned  his  fourteenth  year— a 
clerk  in  a  retail  grocery  on  the  corner  of  Riv- 
ington  and  Columbia  streets— and  well  does  he 
remember  getting  up  in  the  night  and  going  to 
the  fire. 

Another  incident  showing  “  the  kind  of  stuff  ” 
the  members  of  the  “  Old  Seventh  ”  were  made 
of :  Two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Lewis,  who 
kept  a  grocery  on  the  corner  of  Rivington  and 
Sheriff  streets  when  the  Temperance  question 
was  at  fever  heat  in  1831  (all  grocers  at  that 
day  sold  liquor),  took  their  kegs  and  casks  of 
liquor  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  and 
let  the  stuff  in  them  run  into  the  gutter  and  to 
the  East  river. 

With  such  men  and  women  composing  this 
church  at  that  time,  is  it  any  wonder  that  it 
had  a  vigorous  growth?  That  its  light  may 
continue  to  shine  till  it  shall  have  redeemed 
and  saved  that  part  of  the  city  in  which  it  is 
located,  is  the  prayer  of  one  of  its  members  of 
b^37,  W.  W.  Wines. 

P.  S.— No  doubt  many  of  the  old  residents  of 
the  Seventh  and  Thirteenth  Wards  will  recall 
the  kindly  feelings  created  by  the  action  of 
All  Saints  Church,  in  permitting  Presbyterians 
to  freely  worship  in  their  church  edifice.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  the  rector  at  this 
time,  afterwards  moved  to  this  State  (Michi¬ 
gan),  and  for  a  score  and  more  of  years  his 
daughters  conducted  a  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies  in  this  place.  W.  W.  W. 

The  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  New  York, 
is  putting  up  a  new  infirmary,  to  cost  114,000. 

The  wife  of  Senator  Leland  Stanford  of  Califor¬ 
nia  has  bought  for  a  quarter  of  million  of  dollars 
her  father’s  homestead  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  will 
maintain  it  as  a  day-nursery  for  the  children  of 
workingwomen. 

The  French  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  the 
Abuse  of  Tobacco,  offers  a  prize  of  1000  francs  for 
the  best  series  of  essays  on  the  effects  of  tobacco 
on  the  health  of  men  of  letters,  and  its  Influence 
on  the  future  of  French  literature. 


The  Churchman  instances  the  extraordinary 
power  of  the  Jews,  political,  financial,  and  so¬ 
cial,  as  “  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenome¬ 
na  of  modem  times,”  and  continues : 

Something  of  the  old  shrinking  from  the  Jew 
as  a  social  pariah  may  yet  remain,  but  this  is 
rather  a  phase  of  middle-class  life,  and  by  no 
means  holds  in  the  higher  circles  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  States.  M.  Dumont  has  recently  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  “  La  France  Juive,”  in  which  he  re¬ 
veals  something  of  the  enormous  influence  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Jews  in  that  country.  The  au¬ 
thor  asserts  that  the  Tonquin  expedition,  so 
puzzling  to  outsiders  from  the  apparent  lack  of 
motive  in  the  sacrifice  of  $16,()()0,(X)0  and  the 
lives  of  15,(X)0  soldiers,  was  entered  upon  sole¬ 
ly  in  the  interests  of  a  clique  of  Jewish  capital¬ 
ists  who  controlled  M.  Jules  Ferry.  Every  one 
knows  the  part  played  by  Masonry  in  French 
politics  ;  when  we  are  told  that  the  Supreme 
Grand  Master  of  the  Masons,  M.  Cousin,  is  in 
the  employ  of  Baron  Alphonse  Rothschild,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  salary  of  $25,000,  the  inference  is 
plain.  The  French  press,  and  the  whole  of  the 
French  railway  system  are  in  Jewish  hands  ; 
as  are  also  the  theatres,  no  mean  source  of 
power,  especially  in  Paris.  Socially  the  great 
Jewish  financiers  are  treated  with  downright 
obsequiousness,  notably  by  the  princes  of  the 
Orleans  family.  But  what  is  true  of  France,  is 
true  to  a  large  degree  of  other  European  States. 
Jewish  astuteness  and  Jewish  cleverness  have 
won  their  way  to  place  and  power  in  a  manner 
paralleled  by  the  history  of  no  other  race. 
What  is  to  hinder  the  ultimate  restoration  of  a 
race  thus  fortified  with  irresistible  influence 
over  the  policy  of  the  greater  European  States 
to  any  land  and  any  national  position  ?  A  well 
known  publisher  once  remarked  that  there 
were  two  subjects  which  he  rigorously  exclud¬ 
ed  from  possible  acceptance — he  had  not  pa¬ 
tience  to  read  the  countless  MSS.  presented — 
these  were  “  Baptism,”  and  the  “  Restoration 
of  the  Jews.”  However  little  we  may  desire  to 
enter  on  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  latter  sub¬ 
ject,  one  is  at  least  driven  to  confess  that  the 
present  influence  of  the  Jews  is  a  portentous 
sign  of  the  times. 

The  Christian  Weekly  puts  the  question 
“Are  we  growing  frivolous  ?  ”  It  instances  the 
fondness  for  sensations,  and  continues : 

Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  national  hunger 
for  gossip  about  persons  eminent  or  notorious. 
Witness  the  unseemly  intrusion  of  the  corres¬ 
pondents  of  the  press  upon  the  privacy  in  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  bride 
sought  to  pass  their  honeymoon.  Of  course 
the  country  was  interested  when  its  chief  mag¬ 
istrate  took  to  himself  a  wife.  But  of  what 
possible  value  to  tiie  nation  was  it  to  know  the 
various  particulars  which  really  simply  con¬ 
cerned  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  as  individuals  ? 
But  the  newspapers  raked  and  scraped  togeth¬ 
er  everything  that  could  be  seen,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  any  “  peeping  Tom  ”  could  discover, 
and  when  facts  failed,  built  a  marvellous  struc¬ 
ture  of  imagination  upon  the  basis  of  an  inti¬ 
mation  or  two.  And  they  did  this  because  they 
were  very  sure  there  was  a  market  for  the  stuff. 

The  fervor  with  which  continually  growing 
numbers  of  our  people  go  into  amusements,  is 
an  indication  in  the  same  direction.  Suitable 
recreations  for  the  sake  of  better  work  in  the 
future,  are  one  thing ;  making  a  business  of 
amusement,  is  quite  another.  But  there  Ls  a 
very  pronounced  tendency  on  the  part  of  not  a 
few  among  us  to  make  amusement  a  business. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the 
fact  that  as  a  people  we  are  open  to  the  run  of 
various  “  crazes.”  There,  for  example,  was  the 
roller-skating  craze.  It  swept  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Every  small  town  had  to  have  its  “  rink.” 
The  multitude  must  get  on  wheels  and  whirl 
about  in  a  dusty,  crowded  room,  and  with  the 
attendants  oftentimes  of  late  houre  and  loose 
companionships.  That  craze  is  over,  and  the 
rinks  are  deserted  and  bankrupt.  But  what 
will  it  be  next  ? 

All  these  things  seem  to  us  to  indicate  a  ten¬ 
dency  towards  a  frivolous  typo  of  character 
which  we  do  not  want  to  see  becoming  fixed  as 
a  national  trait.  As  yet  we  believe  that  it  has 
not  become  fixed,  and  that  it  exists  more  as  a 
tendency  than  as  an  established  fact. 

The  Christian  Advocate  touches  upon  the 
career  of  the  late  Samuel  J.  Tilden  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  article : 

Mr.  Tilden  had  intellectual  qualities  of  the 
very  highest  order.  He  could  sit  down  before 
a  mass  of  incoherent  statements  and  figures 
that  would  drive  most  men  insane,  and  eluci¬ 
date  them  by  the  most  painstaking  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  feel  a  pleasure  in  the  work.  Indeed, 
an  intimate  friend  of  his  assures  us  that  his 
eye  would  gleam  with  delight  when  a  task  was 
set  before  him  from  which  most  men  would 
pay  largo  sums  to  be  delivered.  Hence  his 
abilities  were  of  a  kind  that  made  him  a  most 
dangerous  opponent.  Some  persons  supposed 
that  Mr.  Tilden  was  a  poor  speaker,  because 
when  he  was  brought  before  the  public  as  a 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  physically  unable  to  speak  with  much 
force.  But  twenty  years  ago,  for  clearness  of 
statement  and  for  an  easy  and  straightforward 
method  of  speech,  he  had  few  superiors.  His 
language  was  excellent,  his  manner  that  of  a 
man  who  had  something  to  say  and  was  intent 
upon  saying  it.  He  was  at  no  time  a  tricky 
orator,  nor  did  he  aim  at  rousing  the  feelings, 
but  in  the  clearest  possible  manner  he  would 
make  his  points,  and  no  amount  of  prejudice 
was  sufficient  to  resist  his  conclusions. 

No  more  extraordinary  episode  over  occurred 
than  his  break  with  William  M.  Tweed,  and 
his  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  overthrow¬ 
ing  that  gigantic  ring.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
treat  the  whole  subject,  but  the  manner  of  the 
break  was  so  tragic  that  it  should  be  detailed. 
William  M.  'Iweed  had  gone  on  buying  men 
and  legislatures,  and  enriching  himself  until  he 
had  reached  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  said 
to  the  public  “  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?”  He  had  gone  further.  He  had  applied  it 
to  the  leading  men  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  time  came  when  he  sat  in  his  gorgeously 
furnished  apartment  in  Albany  as  chairman  of 
a  certain  committee  of  the  Senate.  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  appeared  before  the  committee  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  certain  interest.  On  that  occasion  Mr. 
Tweed,  who  was  either  intoxicated  with  liquor 
or  intoxicated  with  pride  and  vanity,  grossly 
insulted  Mr.  Tilden,  spoke  to  him  in  the  most 
disrespectful  manner,  and  closed  by  saying 
“  Yon  are  an  old  humbug ;  you  always  were  a 
humbug,  and  we  don’t  want  to  hear  anything 
from  you.”  Mr.  Tilden  turned  pale,  and  then 
red,  and  finally  livid.  A  spectator,  a  man  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  in  this  State  for  position,  informed 
us  that  as  he  gazed  upon  Mr.  Tilden  he  was 
terrified.  Not  a  word  did  he  utter ;  he  folded 
up  his  books  and  papers  and  departed.  As  he 
went,  the  spectator  said  within  himself  “This 
man  means  murder ;  there  will  never  be  any 
accommodation  of  this  difficulty.” 

Back  to  the  city  of  New  York  came  Mr.  Til¬ 
den.  He  sat  down  with  the  patience  and  with 
the  keen  scent  of  a  sleuth-hound,  and  unraveled 
all  the  mystery  of  the  iniquity  which  had  cursed 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  of  which  William  M. 
'Tweed  was  the  master-spirit. 

Judge  Noah  Davis  said  to  an  acquaintance 
that  “  Mr.  'Tilden’s  preparation  of  the  cases 
against  Tweed  and  his  confederates  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  he  had  ever  seen 
or  hoard  of.  He  said  that  Tilden  would  take 
the  mutilated  stubs  of  check-books  and  con¬ 
struct  a  story  out  of  them.  He  had  restored 
the  case  of  the  city  against  the  purloiners  as  an 
anatomist  by  the  means  of  two  or  three  bones 
would  draw  you  a  picture  of  the  animal  who 
had  inhabited  them  in  the  Palffiontological  Age.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Chief-Justice  Noah 
Davis  tried  the  cases  and  sentenced  Tweed. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  whether  Mr.  Tilden 
would  have  apjieared  as  the  reformer,  if  he  had 
not  been  grossly  insulted  by  Tweed.  That  he 
had  not  so  appeared  until  the  occasion  referred 
to,  and  that  immediately  afterward  he  b^an 
the  investigation  and  movements  which  ended 
in  the  utter  overthrow  of  William  M.  Tweed, 
are  b^ond  question.  There  came  a  time  when 
Tweed,  trembling  in  his  very  soul,  sent  a  com¬ 
munication  to  Mr.  Tilden,  offering  anything  If 
he  would  relax,  but  no  bronze  statue  was  ever 


more  silent  and  immovable  than  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  at  that  time. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  man  so  silent  and 
mysterious,  not  to  say  repellent,  in  his  inter¬ 
course  with  his  fellowmen,  could  exert  such  a 
mighty  influence  as  he  unquestionably  did.  He 
did  it  by  controlling  master-minds,  and  by  an 
apprehension,  rarely  or  never  surpassed,  of  the 
details  to  be  wrought  out  by  other  men. 

The  Examiner  has  these  suggestive  remarks 
on  that  old  harp  of  a  thousand  strings — “  The 
Dead-Line  of  Fifty  ”  : 

We  noted  last  week  the  large  popularitv  and 
success  maintained  by  a  Presbyterian  pas'tor  in 
another  city  who  has  considerably  passed  the 
age  of  seventy.  Mention  has  also  been  recently 
made  of  the  vigorous  work  still  done  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  Stamford,  Ct.,  after  a 
ministry  of  forty-six  years,  and  the  remarkable 
hold  he  has  gained  on  the  affections  not  only  of 
a  single  church  but  of  a  whole  community. 
Such  facts  as  these  tell  strongly  against  the 
notion  that  there  is  a  fixed  “dead-line”  in 
ministerial  life,  that  a  minister  is  necessarily 
superannuated  at  fifty,  or  sixty,  or  sixty-five. 
They  furnish  to  churches  a  wholesome  remind¬ 
er  that  maturity  and  experience  are  valuable 
qualities  in  a  pastor.  The  eagerness  to  secure 
men  who  are  young  and  brilliant,  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  lack  of  right  self-confidence  on  the 
part  of  churches. 

The  criticism  has  been  passed  on  Baptist 
churches — sometimes,  we  think,  justly — that 
they  are  not  sure  enough  of  themselves  to 
choose  their  pastors  on  the  soundest  principles. 
Thoroughly  self-respecting  churches  will  not 
feel  that  their  prosperity  depends  entirely  upon 
their  preachers.  They  will  not  be  afraid  to 
choose  pastors  of  proved  ability  and  character, 
even  though  they  get  no  pulpit  pyrotechnics. 
They  will  judge  ministers  by  the  standards  ap¬ 
plied  to  men  in  other  professions.  Unless  min¬ 
isters  can  be  so  judged,  there  is  certainly  small 
incentive  to  young  men  to  enter  the  ministry. 
The  prospect  of  being  at  a  discount  when  his 
powers  are  ripest,  may  reasonably  make  a  man 
shrink,  and  the  fault  is  chiefly  with  the  churches 
if  young  men  are  kept  out  of  the  ministry  by 
such  a  foreboding. 

There  is,  however,  a  lesson  for  ministers  too, 
in  the  facts  which  have  suggested  these  re¬ 
marks.  A  man  may  superannuate  himself,  and 
every  man  has  to  do  his  own  part  in  keeping 
himself  from  being  superannuated.  Pastors 
like  the  two  in  question — and  wo  rejoice  to 
think  there  are  many  like  them  in  all  the 
churches — accomplish  their  good  success  by 
unrelaxed  push  and  pluck  in  their  work.  They 
do  not  let  themselves  drift  behind.  They  culti¬ 
vate  freshness  of  heart  and  alertness  of  brain. 
They  continue  to  live  in  the  present  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  They  avoid  the  habit  which  grows  so 
fast  of  looking  either  mournfully  or  compla¬ 
cently  into  the  past.  Thus  they  preserve  the 
youth  of  the  spirit  which  defies  the  advancing 
years. 

The  Independent  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  published  the 
first  report  of  the  Assyrian  Mission,  sent  out  to 
promote  fellowship  with  the  several  Oriental 
churches  about  Kurdistan : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  part  of  an 
effort  to  cultivate  relations  with  the  Nestorian, 
Armenian,  and  other  churches.  At  'Tiflis  Mr. 
Riley,  who  is  commissioned  by  the  Archbishop, 
sought  an  interview  with  the  head  of  the 
Georgian  (Greek)  Church,  the  E.xarch  Paul, 
and  was  cordially  received,  as  also  by  the  Ar¬ 
menian  bishops.  We  can  get  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  Mission  from  the  important 
facts  reported,  which  we  give  without  selection. 
The  Armenian  bishop  wears  a  conical,  and  the 
Georgian  a  cylindrical  hat.  Both  men  wear  the 
veil.  There  is  little  friendliness  between  the 
two,  but  occasional  inter-communion.  On  Sun¬ 
day  the  English  missionaries  attended  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Liturgy  at  the  Georgian  cathedral  in 
canonical  and  academical  dress.  The  bishop, 
who  was  being  solemnly  robed  in  the  midst  of 
the  nave,  bowed  to  them,  and  later  had  them 
conducted  with  ceremony  to  the  altar.  The 
service  was  extremely  Impressive,  and  the  mu¬ 
sic  most  striking,  and  is  described  at  length. 
There  was  an  ordination  of  a  priest  and  deacon  : 

“The  priest  was  ordained  kneeling  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  holy  table,  and  both  ho 
and  the  deacon  were  conducted  round  it  by  one 
of  their  order,  and  kissed  the  corners  and  also 
the  bishop’s  hand  and  the  cross  of  his  epigona- 
tion.  Several  priests  and  deacons  assisted  the 
bishop  in  the  service,  and  all  took  part  in  the 
various  additional  ceremonies  which  are  per¬ 
formed  when  a  bishop  celebrates.  At  the  com¬ 
munion  they  all  stood  round  the  holy  table, 
and  each  came  in  turn  to  the  southwest  corner 
to  be  communicated,  each  receiving  the  species 
of  bread  in  their  hands.  This  is  unlike  the 
communion  of  the  laity,  who  receive  both  spe¬ 
cies  together  by  means  of  a  spoon.  After  the 
communion  the  bishop  gave  the  assistant  cler¬ 
gy  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  he  then,  by  himself, 
partook  of  a  kind  of  agape  of  both  bread  and 
wine,  not  consecrated,  with  which  the  English 
envoys  were  also  presented,  but  not  any  of  the 
others.  The  bishop  was  disrobed  before  the 
holy  table,  and  then  put  on  a  cope  to  go  out 
into  the  nave  to  bless  the  people  individually.” 

Beyond  these  important  facts  we  learn  no¬ 
thing  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  people. 
We  trust  the  English  Church  may  leam  much 
that  is  of  advantage  from  this  visit  to  the  or¬ 
thodox  Christians  of  the  East.  It  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  be  told  that  the  bishop  at  Tiflis  “  gave 
Mr.  Riley,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s 
commissioner,  a  special  mark  of  distinction  in 
returning  his  kiss  by  kissing  him  on  the  hand 
and  on  the  cheek.” 

The  Brooklyn  Examiner  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
organ,  and  here  follows  from  it  (of  the  date  of 
Aug.  14,)  a  specimen  of  the  burdens  which  its 
Church  have  imposed  upon  all  faithful  adhe¬ 
rents,  without  shadow  of  warrant  from  Holy 
Scripture : 

To-morrow  is  the  feast  of  the  Assumption. 
Although  the  Blessed  Virgin  tastfed  of  death, 
her  body  was  preserved  from  corruption,  and 
united  to  her  soul  in  heaven.  The  Church  sig¬ 
nifies  her  belief  in  this  fact  to-morrow.  There 
is  no  distinct  assertion  of  the  corporal  assump¬ 
tion  in  the  prayers  of  the  feast,  but  it  is  plain 
that  the  Church  approves  this  belief  from  the 
fact  that  she  selects  for  the  lessons  during  the 
octave  a  passage  from  St.  John  Damascene,  in 
which  the  history  of  this  corporal  assumption 
is  given  in  detail.  At  the  end  of  the  Mass  is 
read  the  Gospel  of  the  Sunday,  the  ninth  after 
Pentecost,  in  which  our  Lord  prophesies  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  On  Monday  is  cele¬ 
brated  the  feast  of  St.  Hyacinths  ;  on  Tuesday, 
the  octave  of  the  feast  of  St.  Lawrence ;  on 
Wednesday,  the  Mass  of  the  octave  of  the  As¬ 
sumption  IS  said  with  a  commemoration  of  St. 
Agapitus ;  on  Thursday,  Mass  of  the  octave ; 
Friday  is  the  feast  of  St.  Bernard,  confessor 
and  doctor ;  and  Saturday,  that  of  St.  Jane 
Frances  de  Chantal,  widow  and  abbess. 

The  Presbyterian  Witness  of  Halifax,  N.  S., 
thus  remarks  on  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to 
pass  the  extradition  treaty : 

The  United  States  Senate  has  acted  a  most 
unworthy  part  in  postponing  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  extradi¬ 
tion  of  criminals.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the 
Senate  was  the  most  thoughtful,  independent, 
and  moral  body  of  men  in  any  Legislature.  But 
of  late  the  tone  of  the  body  has  deteriorated 
very  rapidly.  It  was  most  unworthy  of  an  hon¬ 
est  and  honorable  body  to  act  as  the  Senate 
has  acted  in  regard  to  our  fisheries.  But  still 
worse  is  the  fact  that  out  of  deference  to  dyna¬ 
mite  fiends  and  Anglo-phobists  generally,  the 
extradition  treaty  is  actually  hung  up  for  six 
months,  perhaps  for  years.  Bank  swindlers 
and  other  malefactors  may  now  cross  the  bor¬ 
der  and  be  safe.  Dynamite  fiends  may  ply 
their  calling  and  seek  shelter  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Is  this  worthy  of  the  great  Re¬ 
public?  Most  distinctly  not.  We  see  the  re¬ 
spectable  press  of  the  United  States  with  one 
accord  in  favor  of  the  immediate  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  None  but  fierce  partisans,  diabol- 
i  ical  dynamitards,  thieves,  and  robbers,  have  an 
interest  in  delaying  or  preventing  the  comple- 
i  tion  of  the  treaty. 
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StuUUir,  B«pt.  5,  use. 

JESUS  THE  TRUE  TINE. 

The  Lesson :  John  xv.  1-16. 

I.  I  am  tbe  true  rlna.and  my  Father  Is  the  haebandman. 

S.  Every  branch  In  me  that  beareth  not  trait  he  taketh  I 

away :  and  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  It,  I 
that  It  may  bring  forth  more  fruit 
S.  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  I 
unto  you.  I 

4.  Abide  in  me,  and  I  In  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear 
fruit  of  Itself,  except  It  abide  In  the  vine ;  no  more  can  ye, 
except  ye  abide  in  me. 

t.  I  am  tbe  vine,  ye  are  the  branches :  He  that  abldetb  in 
me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  brlngeth  forth  much  fruit:  for  ■ 
without  me  ye  can  do  nothing. 

4.  If  a  man  abide  not  In  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  - 
and  la  withered;  and  men  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into 
the  lire,  and  they  are  bumM.  ' 

7.  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  In  you,  ye  shall 
ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you. 

8.  Herein  is  my  father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit;  ' 
so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples. 

9.  As  the  Father  bath  loved  me,  so  have  I  loved  you : 
continue  ye  In  my  love. 

10.  If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my 

love;  even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father's  commandments, 
and  abide  in  bis  love.  I 

II.  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  my  ]oy  , 
might  remain  in  you,  and  that  your  ]oy  might  be  full.  I 

13.  This  is  my  commandment.  That  ye  love  one  another, 
as  I  have  loved  you.  | 

13.  Oreater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends. 

14.  Te  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command 

you.  I 

16.  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants ;  for  tbe  servant 
knoweth  not  what  his  lord  doetb :  but  1  have  called  you 
friends;  for  all  things  that  1  have  heard  of  my  father  1  | 
have  made  known  unto  you.  I 

16.  Te  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you,  and  | 
erdalned  you,  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and 
that  your  fruit  should  remain:  that  whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  may  give  It  you. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTEEDQE,  D.D. 

OoLDEN  Text. — “  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  ' 
branc/ies.”— John  xv.  5. 

In  this  lesson  we  see  the  deep  love  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  for  His  disciples,  from  whom  He  was 
now  to  be  separated.  With  a  divine  knowl- 
edfre  of  their  weakness  and  helplessness  in  ' 
themselves,  He  would  teach  them  the  truth 
of  their  absolute  dependence  upon  Him  for  i 
strenf^th  and  power,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  within  a  few  hours  that  disciple  who  was  | 
the  most  outspoken  and  earnest  in  his  protes-  j 
tations  of  loving  loyalty,  denied  that  he  ever  | 
knew  his  Master,  the  explanation  being  that  j 
he  trusted  to  his  own  strength,  and  so  was  | 
easily  overcome  by  temptation.  We  all  need  j 
to  be  reminded  of  this  truth,  that  our  spiritual 
life  not  only  comes  from  union  to  Christ,  but  i 
that  its  continuance  depends  upon  our  abiding  I 
in  Him;  and  these  verses  which  we  are  to 
study  with  our  classes,  have  been  a  blessed 
help  to  millions  of  believers,  though  many  of 
us  do  not  fully  realize  their  profound  signifi¬ 
cance  until  by  experience  we  have  learned  the 
sad  fact  of  our  own  weakness  out  of  Christ. 

Verse  1.  “I  am  the  true  vine,  and  My  Fa¬ 
ther  is  the  husbandman.”  Some  writers  have 
thought  that  the  figure  of  the  vine  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Saviour  by  a  vine  trained  on  the 
window  of  the  upper  chamber ;  others  that  the 
vineyards  which  they  saw  as  they  walked  to 
Gethsemane,  suggested  the  idea;  but  this  is 
of  very  little  consequence.  The  great  truth  is 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  a  Redeemer  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  but  that  He  is  the  source 
of  all  spiritual  life,  the  vine,  root  and  stem, 
from  which  alone  the  believer  can  live  in 
healthfulness  and  fruitfulness.  He  is  the  true 
vine.  Abraham  was  not  the  vine ;  the  proph¬ 
ets  were  not  vines— that  is,  they  could  not  im¬ 
part  any  life  to  others.  He  is  the  true  vine  in 
the  sense  that  He  is  the  ever-living  and  unde¬ 
caying  vine.  Death  could  not  touch  His  di¬ 
vine,  eternal  life. 

“  My  Father  is  the  husbandman.”  The  Fa¬ 
ther  and  the  Son  are  one  God,  but  in  the  work 
of  redemption  the  Father  is  the  first  person  in 
the  Trinity,  the  Father  gave  the  Son  to  die  for 
sinners,  and  He  is  “  the  possessor  and  fosterer 
of  the  vine  together  with  its  branches.” 

Verse  2.  “  Every  branch  in  Me  that  beareth 
not  fruit.  He  taketh  away.”  The  words  “  in 
Mo”  cannot  be  understood  as  referring  to  a 
vital  connection  with  Christ,  for  then  it  would 
be  impossible  to  interpret  the  words  “  He  tak¬ 
eth  away  ”  and  the  terrible  doom  pronounced 
in  verse  6.  The  most  natural  interpretation  is 
that  these  unfruitful  branches  had  only  an 
external  connection  with  Christ,  the  true  Vino ; 
they  are  the  professors  of  religion  who  have  no 
deep  spiritual  experience  and  heart  union  with 
the  Redeemer,  the  class  which  Jesus  described 
as  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  marriage  sup¬ 
per,  and  to  whom  the  bridegroom  said  ‘‘I 
never  knew  you.” 

“And  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit.  He 
purgeth  it  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.” 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  bear  fruit  of  some 
degree  of  richness;  the  husbandman  seeks  by 
pruning  and  cutting  to  make  the  fruitage 
more  abundant  and  richer  in  quality.  And  to 
this  end  God  disciplines  His  children.  He  sends 
disappointments  and  trials  which  are  painful, 
but  the  result  is  their  purification  and  spiritu¬ 
al  enrichment.  “  Whom  the  Lord  loveth.  He 
chasteneth.”  “  Now  no  affliction  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous,  yet 
afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  unto  them  that  are  exercised 
thereby.” 

Verse  3.  ”  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the 
word  which  I  have  spoken  unto  you.”  The 
cleanness  here  spoken  of  is  moral  purity,  and 
the  words  “  Now  ye  are  clean  ”  signify  that 
the  disciples  already  possessed  through  regen¬ 
eration  the  principle  of  righteousness,  but  the 
work  was  not  complete ;  they  were  not  sancti¬ 
fied,  and  this  was  to  be  attained  by  abiding  in 
Christ,  and  through  the  discipline  of  sorrow. 
This  moral  cleanliness  was  not  connected  with 
any  outward  ceremonial  (“  baptismal  regenera¬ 
tion  ”  is  a  dogma  originated  by  the  priesthood 
of  a  corrupt  church),  but  it  was  by  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Word  of  Christ,  “Of  His  own  will 
begat  He  us  with  the  word  of  truth  ”  (Jas.  i.  18). 
“  Being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed, 
but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  Word  of  God, 
which  liveth  and  abideth  forever”  (1  Pet.  i. 
23).  “  That  He  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it 
with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  Word  ”  (Eph. 
V.  26). 

Verses  4-6.  “Abide  in  Me  and  I  in  you,” 
that  is,  abide  in  Me  so  that  I  may  abide  in  you. 
We  make  sure  of  the  abiding  presence  of  the 
Lord  by  abiding  in  Him,  and  so  we  taste  hea¬ 
venly  joys,  we  partake  of  at  least  the  crumbs 
from  the  marriage  banquet- table.  And  now 
J esus  teaches  His  disciples  three  solemn  truths : 

1.  Their  helplessness  when  separated  from 
Him.  “As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  it¬ 
self,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can 
ye,  except  ye  abide  in  Me.”  “  Without  Me,  ye 
can  do  nothing.”  We  draw  all  our  life  and 
our  strength  from  Jesus  Christ.  There  can  be 
no  spiritual  living,  no  deeds  of  faith,  no  victo¬ 
ries  over  Satan,  no  trophies  of  grace,  when  a 
believer  is  not  abiding  in  Christ.  The  refer¬ 
ence  here  is  not  to  an  external  morality,  but  to 
an  inward  righteousness  and  to  service  for 
God.  We  cannot  grow  in  grace  unless  we  are 
abiding  in  the  Vine ;  we  cannot  resist  and  over¬ 
come  the  tempter,  we  cannot  save  souls  and 
build  up  the  kingdom,  except  there  is  this  liv¬ 
ing  union  to  Jesus.  The  preacher  may  be  elo¬ 
quent  and  intellectual  and  earnest,  but  his 
preaching  will  have  no  fruits,  unless  he  is  in 
fellowship  with  Christ,  and  preaches  with  Holy 
Ghost  power.  There  are  some  churches  where 
pastor  and  people  are  all  dead,  like  a  wither¬ 
ed  branch ;  the  building  may  be  elegant,  the 
service  artistic,  the  sermons  beautiful  essays, 
but  there  is  no  spiritual  life ;  it  is  a  dead  form¬ 
alism,  which  is  a  caricature  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  New  Testament.  So  in  our  Sunday- 
schools.  We  have  plenty  of  machinery,  we 


have  an  abundance  of  lesson  helps,  we  have  j 
conventions  where  the  best  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  are  discussed,  but  too  often  there  is  a  lack 
of  spiritual  fruits,  because  Christ  is  not  exalt¬ 
ed,  superintendents  and  teachers  are  not  abid-  j 
ing  in  Him.  Remember  what  He  says :  “  With¬ 
out  Me,  ye  can  do  nothing.” 

The  second  truth  which  we  find  in  these 
verses  is 

2.  That  the  believer  is  only  a  branch,  de¬ 
pendent  for  life  and  fruit  upon  his  union  to 
the  Vine,  but  when  abiding  in  the  Vine,  he  will  j 
“  bring  forth  much  fruit.”  “  Ye  are  the  branch-  j 
es.”  Popes,  bishops,  priests,  are  only  branch¬ 
es  ;  their  ecclesiastical  elevation  gives  them  no 
spiritual  superiority,  and  the  humblest  believer 
who  abides  in  Christ,  is  a  priest  and  a  prince 
royal. 

The  third  truth  is 

3.  The  fearful  end  of  those  who  do  not  abide 
in  Christ  (verse  6).  You  will  notice  that  the , 
branch  is  represented  as  able  to  separate  itself  ' 
from  the  vine,  when  in  fact  this  is  impossible.  ^ 
“The  natural  strictness  of  the  similitude  is 
here  departed  from.  The  branch  cannot  sever 
itself  from  the  vine ;  but  such  a  case  supposed,  I 
every  one  will  see  the  inevitable  consequence.  I 
It  is  the  permitted  free  will  of  the  creature,  j 
which  makes  the  difference  between  the  branch- . 
es  in  the  two  cases.” 

Writers  differ  as  to  the  reference  in  this  verse, 
some  reasoning  that  it  teaches  the  terrors  of 
the  day  of  final  judgment,  while  others,  un- 1 
willing  to  believe  that  a  soul  that  has  once  been  ! 
united  to  Christ  can  be  finally  lost,  insist  that  j 
these  words  signify  judgments,  which  in  this  ^ 
life  are  sent  upon  those,  who  like  Simon  Peter 
in  Pilate’s  hall,  do  not  abide  in  Christ.  I  do  | 
not  think  that  it  will  be  profitable  to  the  class 
to  discuss  this  subject,  and  it  will  be  suffleient 
to  impress  these  facts  on  their  minds :  ! 

1.  There  is  a  great  day  of  judgment  (Matt, 

iii.  10,  vii.  19).  I 

2.  Once  in  Christ,  no  power  of  earth  or  hell 
can  separate  us  from  the  vine.  The  heavenly  | 
Shepherd  never  yet  has  lost  a  sheep  when  He 
has  found  it  and  placed  it  on  His  shoulders  re¬ 
joicing  (John  X.  27-29;  Rom.  viii.  28-39;  Phil. 
i.6). 

3.  The  necessity  of  watchfulness  and  prayer, 
in  order  to  ensure  our  close  and  loving  union 
to  Christ. 

Verses  7,  8.  “If  ye  abide  in  Me  and  My 
words  abide  in  you.”  How  shall  we  under¬ 
stand  this  last  clause  ?  Is  the  idea  the  same 
as  that  conveyed  by  the  words  “  I  in  you  ”  in 
verse  4  ?  No ;  the  words  of  Christ  are  not  the 
same  as  His  presence,  though  of  course  if 
Christ  dwells  in  a  heart,  it  follows  that  His 
words  will  abide  in  that  heart.  The  meaning 
here  is  that  we  must  remember  His  words,  and 
so  remember  them  as  to  do  them ;  not  only  our 
profession,  but  our  lives  must  be  Christlike. 

“  Ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be 
done  unto  you.”  Is  this  a  divine  promise  that 
all  our  petitions  will  be  answered  as  we  ask, 
every  request  granted  ?  So  some  argue. 
“Only  believe,  and  you  will  have  whatever  you 
ask  of  God  in  prayer.”  But  this  is  a  wrong  in¬ 
terpretation  ;  for  if  the  words  of  Jesus  abide  in 
us,  then  His  will  shall  swallow  up  our  wills. 
The  grand  motive  in  all  our  prayers  will  be  His 
glory,  and  there  will  be  a  joyful  submission  to 
the  divine  will,  even  though  some  of  our  re¬ 
quests  for  self  are  denied.  This  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  the  words  of  Christ  abide  in  us,  it 
will  follow  as  a  rule  that  wo  shall  wish  for 
those  things  which  are  in  accordance  with  His 
will. 

“  Herein  is  My  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear 
much  fruit;  so  shall  ye  be  My  disciples.” 
Fruit  and  discipleship  go  on  together,  and  by 
our  fruit-bearing  through  abiding  in  the  Vine 
and  prayer,  we  prove  that  we  are  His  disciples. 
This  is  a  severe  test  to  many  a  Christian,  yes, 
to  us  all.  The  question  is  not.  Do  we  trust  in 
Jesus?  or.  Do  we  love  Him?  but.  Does  each 
day  witness  some  fruit  in  our  lives  to  the  glory 
of  God  ? 

Verse  9.  “  As  the  Father  hath  loved  Me,  so 
have  I  loved  you;  continue  ye  in  My  love.” 
What  is  signified  by  the  words  “Continue  ye 
in  My  love  ”  ?  Answer. — Continue  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  love  of  Christ;  not  of  our 
love  to  Him,  but  of  His  love  to  us.  One  great 
difflculty  with  our  modern  Christianity  is  that 
there  is  little  of  this  personal,  quiet  meditation 
on  the  love  of  Christ.  We  are  too  busy  with 
our  selfish  earthly  concerns,  to  take  time  for 
this  closet  contemplation,  but  without  this 
there  can  be  no  spiritual  growth  and  rich 
fruitage.  Even  the  plants  in  the  natural  world 
require  the  night-season  as  well  as  the  sunlight. 
One  writer  well  says  “  It  should  be  the  care  of 
every  Christian  to  preserve  the  sweet  sense 
and  inward  diffusion  of  Christ’s  love  to  His  own 
soul.” 

Verse  10.  “  If  ye  keep  My  commandments, 
ye  shall  abide  in  My  love,  even  as  I  have  kept 
My  Father’s  commandments  and  abide  in  His 
love.”  The  great  truth  of  this  verse  is  Chris¬ 
tian  fidelity,  carefulness  to  walk  each  hour  and 
moment  in  strict  accordance  with  the  com¬ 
mands  of  Christ.  This  is  indispensable  to 
abiding  in  the  Vine,  and  without  this  abiding, 
there  can  be  no  fruit.  Jesus  was  obedient  to 
the  Father’s  will,  as  the  One  sent  by  God  to 
save  a  dying  world.  He  was  perfectly  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  mission  for  which  he  became  in¬ 
carnate.  His  language  was  “  I  delight  to  do 
Thy  will,  O  My  God,”  and  His  obedience  was 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  Cross.  Now 
the  obedience  of  the  Beloved  Son  is  to  be  our 
model.  In  the  little  as  well  as  the  great  things 
of  every  daj',  we  must  be  faithful  to  His  com¬ 
mands,  and  by  such  obedience,  we  shall  abide 
in  His  love.  We  sometimes  sing  “  I  need  Thee 
every  hour,”  but  if  we  only  are  more  careful 
to  do  His  will  day  by  day.  He  will  give  to  us 
more  of  Himself,  and  so  reveal  to  us  more  and 
more  pf  His  grace. 

Verse  11.  “  These  things  have  I  spoken  un¬ 
to  you,  that  My  joy  might  remain  in  you,  and 
that  your  joy  might  be  full.”  Abiding  in  Christ 
is  abiding  in  His  love,  and  this  is  to  abide  in 
His  joy.  How  shall  we  understand  the  words 
“  that  Afj/ joy  might  remain  ”  (or  be)  “  in  you  ”  ? 
Does  it  mean  that  the  joy  of  Christ  might 
abide  in  them,  a  gift  to  the  disciples  of  His  un- 
trammeied  and  eternal  joy  ?  I  think  not,  but 
rather  this :  that  He  might  continue  to  rejoice 
in  their  faithfulness,  their  brotherly  love,  and 
their  holy  living.  It  is  certainly  a  very  pre¬ 
cious  thought,  and  an  inspiration  to  a  higher 
life,  that  Jesus  loves  us,  and  that  by  our  obe¬ 
dience  we  are  a  cause  of  joy  to  Him.  “And 
that  your  joy  might  be  full,”  or  perfect  (1  John 
i.  4;  2  John  xii  ).  You  may  search  through  all 
the  Churches,  and  you  will  not  find  one  un¬ 
happy  Christian  who  is  abiding  in  the  love  of 
Christ  and  is  consecrated  to  His  service.  Many 
of  this  class  are  walking  through  deep  waters, 
are  lying  on  sick  beds,  are  persecuted  and  de¬ 
spised  by  man,  but  there  is  a  sunshine  of  heav¬ 
enly  joy  filling  their  hearts,  and  they  would 
not  change  places  with  kings  or  millionaires. 
The  unhappy  Christians  are  those  who  are  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  Vine,  who  are  trying  to  serve 
two  masters,  who  know  nothing  of  the  “  secret 
place  of  the  Most  High  ”  (1  John  iii.  24,  iv.  17 ; 
John  xvi.  22;  Phil.  ii.  17,  iv.  4). 

Verses  12,13.  “This  is  My  commandment, 
that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you  ” 
(John  xiii.  34).  He  does  not  pass  to  a  new 
theme  in  this  verse,  for  love  is  the  foundation 
of  all  Christian  joy ;  it  is  the  essence  of  joy,  as 
it  is  “the  fulfilling  of  the  law  ”  (Bom.  iii  10). 


And  He  gives  to  them  a  standard  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  love — “  as  I  have  loved  you.”  It  is  a  very 
high  standard,  but  our  duty  is  to  aim  to  reach 
it  by  obedience,  by  prayer,  by  contemplation 
on  its  richness,  for  He  loved  us  that  we  might 
reign  with  Him. 

“  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.”  On 
this  verse  Stier  says:  “Our  Lord  does  not 
speak  here  of  the  redeeming  design  of  His 
death,  as  in  Rom.  v.  8,  but  of  that  point  of 
similarity  in  His  gre^t  love,  which  we  may  rec- ' 
ognize  and  imitate.”  It  is  true  that  He  died 
for  sinners,  for  enemies ;  but  His  purpose  here  ' 
is  to  set  before  His  disciples  the  sacrifice  of 
life  as  the  ideal  of  love. 

Verse  14.  “Ye  are  My  friends,  if,  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you.”  Although  as 
good  servants  we  are  bound  to  obey  His  com- ' 
mands,  yet  because  we  do  so.  He  calls  us  j 
friends.  And  in  the  following  verse  He  shows 
still  more  gloriously  the  wealth  of  His  grace. 

“  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants.”  Disci¬ 
pleship  signifies  service,  but  He  promotes  them 
from  servants  to  friends ;  out  of  legalism  into 
freedom,  and  yet  always  servants  by  the  bond¬ 
age  of  love.  “For  the  servant  knoweth  not 
what  his  Lord  doeth.”  He  does  the  will  of  his 
Master,  but  he  is  not  admitted  into  His  coun¬ 
sel,  into  a  knowledge  of  His  plans.  The  idea 
of  a  servant  is  of  a  machine,  doing  what  he  is 
told  to  do,  but  asking  no  questions.  “  But  I 
have  called  you  friends,  for  all  things  that  I 
have  heard  of  My  Father,  I  have  made  known 
unto  you.”  What  condescension  is  here !  The 
King  of  kings  stooping  down  to  sinning  man, 
calling  him  a  friend.  We  sing 

“  What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus.” 

But  Jesus  calls  us  His  friends,  and  by-and-by 
He  will  confess  us  as  friends  before  His  Father 
and  the  holy  angels.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a 
Christian,  for  all  the  thrones  of  the  world  could 
not  confer  such  an  honor  upon  one.  What  se¬ 
crets  of  the  divine  will  did  Jesus  make  known 
to  His  disciples?  Answer.— He  made  known 
the  fundamental  idea  of  His  life.  His  sacrificial 
death  in  harmony  with  the  loving  counsel  of 
God,  and  the  truths  regarding  the  final  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  two  eternal  existences— heaven 
for  the  righteous,  condemnation  and  woe  for 
the  wicked.  So  if  we  are  living  in  fellowship 
with  Christ,  He  will  make  known  to  us  the  se¬ 
crets  of  His  love,  and  thus  we  shall  be  educated 
in  a  divine  school,  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  heavenly  theology.  We  learn  from  verse 
16  these  truths : 

1.  Our  discipleship  is  not  the  result  of  our 
choice  of  Christ,  but  His  choice  of  us.  And 
He  chose  us,  not  for  any  good  in  us,  but  for 
what  He  could  make  us ;  love  saw  not  our  ac¬ 
tual  sinfulness,  but  our  possibilities  as  spirit¬ 
ual  children  of  the  Father. 

2.  Christ  chose  us  for  service  and  for  fruit¬ 
bearing.  Not  simply  or  chiefly  that  we  might 
be  saved  from  Hell,  but  that  we  might  develop 
into  sanctification  and  fruitage. 

3.  Prayer  precedes  Christian  work,  and  work 
developes  prayer  into  larger  asking  and  might¬ 
ier  faith. 

“  YE  SHALL  BE  AS  «01).” 

By  Rev.  Harvey  Wilson. 

So  reads  the  Revised  Version.  The  plural  of 
this,  as  it  is  in  the  Old  Version,  is  just  as  true. 
Either  phrase  is  essentially  descriptive  of  sin¬ 
ning.  The  sinner  presumes  to  be  in  antago¬ 
nism  with  God.  The  depth  of  this  venture  we 
cannot  fully  know,  as  we  cannot  comprehend 
God.  Yet  as  He  is  threefold,  so  must  sin  be. 
This  is  seen  in  the  account  of  the  temptation 
of  Adam,  and  also  in  that  of  Christ  in  the  wil¬ 
derness.  In  the  last  eleven  verses  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Romans,  we  have  what  may  be 
termed  a  seientific  statement  of  the  first  sin  of 
man,  commonly  called  Original  Sin,  in  which 
the  threefold  nature  of  sin  is  clearly  defined. 
We  think  it  surprising  that  none  of  our  com¬ 
mentators  have  recognized  in  this  portion  of 
Scripture  a  description  of  Original  Sin,  and  of 
its  coming  in  as  such  so  appropriately  at  the 
outset  of  Paul’s  great  argument.  After  the  in¬ 
troductory  sentences  in  the  first  chapter,  he 
begins  at  the  twenty-first  verse  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  man’s  first  sin,  to  which  we  would  now 
call  attention,  as  affording  by  its  threefold  di¬ 
vision  a  key  to  a  more  intelligent  exegesis  of 
these  verses  than  seems  to  us  to  be  usually 
given.  A  strict  adherence  to  the  analogy  of 
faith  should  characterize  all  exegesis,  and  it  is 
of  course  a  test  of  its  truthfulness.  The  verses 
in  question  are  usually  regarded  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  sin  and  degradation  of  the  heathen, 
without  any  reference  to  the  genesis  of  wrong. 

God  has  always  been  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  and  sin  must  of  course  be  antagonistic 
to  each  person  of  the  Trinity.  So  we  would  in¬ 
terpret  the  words  of  Paul,  for  he  says  “  Know¬ 
ing  God,  they  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  neither 
gave  thanks;  but  became  t'ain  in  their  reason¬ 
ings,  and  their  senseless  heart  was  darkened. 
Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became 
fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible 
God  for  the  likeness  of  an  image  of  corruptible 
man,  and  of  birds  and  of  four-footed  beasts  and 
creeping  things.  Wherefore  God  gave  them  up 
in  the  lusts  of  their  hearts  unto  uncleanness, 
that  their  bodies  should  be  dishonored  among 
themselves."  Here  the  “knowing  God"  ean 
refer  to  an  act  of  man  only  in  his  primal 
Innocency,  and  can  be  realized  only  in  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  Father  through  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have  the  same  doctrine 
involved  in  the  first  petition  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  The  degradation  here  described  as 
following  Adam’s  refusal  to  glorify  God,  is  in 
exact  antithesis  to  his  duty  toward  God  as  hea- 1 
venly  Father.  I 

Then  follows  in  the  twenty-fifth  verse  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Adam’s  sin  as  against  God  the  Son, 
beginning  with  these  words:  “For  that  they 
exchanged  the  truth  of  God  for  a  lie,  and  wor¬ 
shipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator,  who  IS  blessed  forever.  Amen."  Now 
Christ  tells  us  that  He  Himself  is  the  “  Truth," 
and  we  are  taught  that  in  worshipping  God  we 
are  in  the  image  of  Christ. 

The  sensual  degradation  described  in  the 
twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  verses,  will 
surely  express  a  dissolution  of  all  those  Chris¬ 
tian  ties  that  are  implied  in  our  union  with 
Christ. 

Lastly,  wo  have  in  the  remaining  verses  a 
description  of  Adam’s  sin,  as  against  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  begins  thus :  “And  even  as  they  re¬ 
fused  to  have  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave 
them  up  unto  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those 
things  which  are  not  fitting."  It  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickens  us  and  leads  in  holy  living, 
but  the  spirit  here  shown  is  that  of  the 
evil  one,  and  the  consequent  degradation  en¬ 
tailed  is  expressive  of  a  lack  of  the  Holy  Spir¬ 
it.  Thus  these  eleven  verses  seem  plainly  to 
refer  to  one  specific  act,  that  primal  sin  of 
man. 

The  context  also  shows  this,  for  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  verses  God  is  declared  to 
be  so  manifested  “that  they  may  be  unthout 
excuse";  and  the  first  verse  of  the  second 
chapter  opens  with  “  Wherefore  thou  art  with¬ 
out  excuse,  0  man,  whosoever  thou  art  thatjudg- 
est."  As  Paul  had  proposed  to  give  to  the 
Church  at  Rome  an  analysis  of  the  economy 
of  redemption,  it  was  appropriate  for  him  first 
to  descril^  the  Fall  as  the  occasion  for  divine 
mercy.  The  religious  experience  of  man  is 
modified  by  repentance  and  salvation  from 


sin,  yet  the  essential  relationship  of  man  and 
God  remains  the  same.  The  ethical  law  of 
life  as  originally  given  in  the  creation  of  man, 
is  not  now  abrogated,  but  is  fulfilled  in  Christ. 

Oakdale,  Nebraska. 

TOKIO,  JAPAN. 

A  lady  traveller,  just  arrived  from  Australia, 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  a  Chinese  family 
who  travelled  with  her  from  New  Zealand  to 
Hong  Kong  as  cabin  passengers.  The  conver¬ 
sation  which  she  overheard  is  a  genuine  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  difference  existing  between  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  the  Government  is  influenced 
by  the  Christian  religion,  and  those  that  are 
under  a  purely  Pagan  Government. 

Mr.  Wang  Tape  and  family,  consisting  of 
himself,  wife,  six  children,  and  a  maid,  occupi¬ 
ed  cabins  adjoining  our  traveller’s,  and  she 
could  not  help  hearing  their  conversation,  and 
as  it  was  all  in  English,  understanding  it. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  ship  arrived  at  Hong 
Kong,  Mrs.  Wang  Tape  was  trying  to  prepare 
her  maid  for  the  altered  state  of  things  which 
she  would  immediately  experience  upon  her 
arrival  in  China.  Mrs.  Wang  Tape  informed 
her  maid  that  there  was  neither  law  nor  cus¬ 
tom  nor  religion  to  protect  her  in  China,  and 
that  if  she  were  disrespectful  to  her,  she  should 
give  her  a  slap  in  the  face ;  and  if  that  were 
not  enough,  Wang  Tape  would  come  in  and 
knock  her  down.  “Oh  but,”  the  maid  said, 
“I  am  too  old  to  be  struck.”  “It  makes  no 
difference,”  the  mistress  replied,  “whether  you 
are  twenty  or  fifty.  Ypu  belong  to  me,  and  in 
China  I  can  treat  you  as  I  please.” 

Mr.  Wang  Tape  went  to  New  Zealand  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  after  a  year  or  two  sent  back  to 
China  to  buy  a  wije.  Mrs.  Wang  Tape  said 
that  she  had  never  seen  him  and  knew  nothing 
of  her  sale  until  a  few  minutes  before  she  was 
carried  on  board  the  ship  that  took  her  to  New 
Zealand.  Our  traveller  said  to  her,  “  Well, 
now  that  you  have  experienced  all  this,  shall 
you  allow  your  daughters  (she  had  four  of 
them)  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner?  ” 
Mrs.  Wang  Tape  replied  with  characteristic 
stolidity,  the  product  of  generations  of  bond¬ 
age,  “  Mr.  Wang  Tape  will  do  as  he  pleases.” 

Although  this  is  called  the  “  earth-quake 
season,”  yet  we  are  not  experiencing  many. 
We  had  a  nice  gentle  one  last  night  that  lasted 
two  seconds.  It  seemed  like  a  wave  of  the  sea 
rolling  under  the  floor,  and  passing  out  under 
the  window. 

We  recently  visited  a  temple  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Yokohama,  which  stands  in  a  re¬ 
gion  of  histrionic  fame.  The  temple  is  built  of 
wood,  which  is  extensively  worm  eaten,  and 
shows  the  effect  of  the  centuries  upon  it.  It  is 
450  years  old,  and  contains  a  wooden  image, 
overlaid  with  gold,  of  the  “Goddess  of  Mercy.” 
The  image  is  twenty-six  feet  high,  and  is  kept 
in  a  dark  cell  in  the  center  of  the  temple.  The 
cell  is  lighted  by  means  of  lanterns  run  up  on 
ropes  over  her  head.  This  image  is  1100  yeara 
old,  and  tradition  says,  was  picked  up  on  the 
shore  near  by  where  it  had  been  brought  by  the 
sea.  The  story  is  similar  to  the  Grecian  legend 
of  Venus.  The  temple  is  reached  by  ascending 
long  flights  of  stone  steps— the  toilsome  ascent 
well  repaid  by  the  gloriously  commanding  po¬ 
sition — overlooking  mountain,  plain,  island, 
and  ocean.  As  we  were  leaving  the  grounds, 
we  caught  sight  of  the  bronze  temple  bell  un¬ 
der  a  wooden  shelter  erected  to  protect  it  from 
the  elements.  We  rushed  back  up  the  steps 
and  around  to  the  bell,  seized  the  huge  wooden 
beam  that  is  suspended  by  a  rope  horizontally, 
and  gave  the  bell  a  good  stroke,  stirring  up  all 
its  slumbering  sweetness,  and  setting  all  its 
musical  tones  afloat  upon  the  Summer  air. 

The  poor,  long-suffering  priest  in  the  temple 
evidently  thought  the  foi'eign  demons  were  in¬ 
tent  on  evil,  and  meant  to  bring  down  upon 
his  devoted  head  the  combined  wrath  of  the 
gods,  for  he  gave  one  resounding  whoop,  and 
leaped  forth  from  the  temple  door  to  cast  a 
scathing,  withering  glance  from  his  offended 
eyebrow  upon  us,  the  culprits.  We  had  a  hand 
already  upon  the  beam  to  give  the  bell  one 
more  parting  love  punch,  but  when  we  saw  the 
state  of  mind  the  priest  was  in,  we  resisted  by 
a  mighty  effort  the  carnal  desire  within  to  have 
our  ears  enraptured  again  by  the  sweet  bell’s 
ravishing  tones,  and  we  fled  down  the  steps  to 
escape  the  terrible  temptation— the  tones  are  so 
soft  and  mellow  and  deep  and  far  away,  yet  so 
near,  they  seem  to  sink  to  the  very  centers  of 
one’s  sentient  existence,  soothing  the  nerves, 
and  satisfying  the  soul  with  sweet-sounding 
echoes,  dying  softly,  slowly  away.  Half  way 
down  was  a  little  side  shrine,  and  a  very  old 
priestess  permitted  us  to  hammer  a  bronze 
bowl,  which  she  used  in  place  of  a  bell ;  and  as 
its  tones  were  clear  and  sweet,  we  felt  partly 
comforted.  O  if  some  Christian  foundry  could 
cast  bolls  like  the  bronze  bells  in  these  heathen 
temples,  it  might  be  easier  for  the  public  in 
Christian  lands  to  go  to  church. 

NOTES  FROM  ASBURY  PARK. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Aug.  18th,  1886. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Now  York, 
embracing  Presbyteries  in  Canada,  New  Engiand, 
Delaware,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  is  now  hold¬ 
ing  its  annual  session  in  the  Educational  Hall  at 
this  favorite  sea-shore  resort.  The  attendance  is 
not  large,  made  up  of  fine  looking  men,  earnest 
and  devoted  to  their  work.  Rev.  J.  G.  D.  Findley 
of  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  is  moderator,  and  Rev.  J.  B. 
Dales,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Stated  Clerk.  The 
reports  from  the  Presbyteries  were  encouraging, 
and  all  departments  of  Church  work  were  well 
sustained,  and  in  several  congregations  precious 
and  extensive  revivals  were  enjoyed. 

The  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa., 
reported  thirty-six  students  (eleven  graduates)  last 
year,  and  an  endowment  of  $102,000.  The  Synod, 
after  much  discussion,  approved  the  nominee  of 
the  Directors,  Rev.  J.  A.  Grier  of  Mercur,  Pa., 
an  experienced  pastor,  a  good  preacher,  and  a  pro¬ 
found  scholar,  to  the  Chair  of  Systematic  Theolo¬ 
gy.  The  reports  of  the  Boards  of  the  Church  were 
presented  and  discussed.  Six  young  women  are 
now  on  their  way,  four  to  India,  and  two  to  Egypt, 
but  no  ordained  ministers  have  been  secured,  and 
a  debt  retards  aggressive  missionary  extension. 
All  the  routine  business  of  the  Synod  was  conduct¬ 
ed  with  system  and  dispatch,  and  the  brethren 
evidently  enjoyed  their  visit  to  the  Atlantic  shore. 

A  sojourn  in  this  city  by  the  sea,  bathing  daily 
in  its  rolling  waves,  with  a  pleasant  home  in  the 
“Guy  Mansion,”  the  headquarters  for  Presbyteri¬ 
ans,  affords  rest  and  recreation — good  for  the  soul 
and  the  body.  Rev.  Drs.  Tuttle  and  Thompson  of 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. ;  Dr.  Kumler  of  Pittsburg ; 
Rev.  C.  8.  Converse  of  Dakota ;  Thompson,  Harold, 
and  Romell  of  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  Heckman  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  ;  Dr.  Noble  of  Norristown,  Pa. ;  Rev.  J. 
Beaumont  of  Chatham,  N.  J. ;  and  other  ministeri¬ 
al  brethren  and  worthy  ruling  elders  from  all 
parts  of  the  land  have  been  our  companions,  genial 
and  pleasant  in  the  waves,  on  the  piazza,  and  by 
the  way,  in  the  house  of  God  and  around  the  fami¬ 
ly  altar.  The  fellowship  of  these  brethren  greatly 
•adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  at  Asbury  Park,  and 
its  remembrance  is  helpful  as  we  return  to  our 
various  and  distant  fields  of  labor. 

Last  Sabbath  Rev.  J.  Herold,  pastor-elect  of  the 
Green  Hill  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  veteran  missionary  of  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union,  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  D.D.,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  preached  to  large  audiences  in 
the  Presbyterian  Tabernacle.  Visitor. 


ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

In  the  last  EvANORiiisT  "  Dr.  Worden’s  Tour,”  by 
Dr.  Lindsley,  that  Nestor  of  Presbyterianism  on 
the  Northwest  Coast,  has  interested  me  for  several 
reasons.  One  is  that  I  have  recently  spent  a  pleas¬ 
ant  season  of  rest  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Portland, 
where  Dr.  Lindsley  has  so  wisely  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  Church.  It  was  my  privilege  also  to 
attend  the  Sunday-school  Convention  there,  of 
which  Dr.  Worden  was  so  great  a  part.  As  I  heard 
him  speak  with  the  boldness  and  power  which  is 
increasingly  his,  I  was  proud  of  our  Assembly’s 
Secretary  of  Sunday-schools.  From  what  I  heard 
among  the  people  and  the  ministry,  "  Dr.  Worden’s 
tour  of  Sunday-school  work  on  the  Paeific  Coast  ” 
has  not  been  a  mere  pleasure  journey,  but  has  al¬ 
ready  done  great  good.  Our  churches  there  will 
be  much  stronger  for  his  eloquent  words.  He  left 
an  inspiration  wherever  he  went.  As  I  listened 
to  him  both  at  Portland  and  Tacoma,  I  could  not 
keep  down  the  wish  that  we  might  use  our  excel¬ 
lent  Secretary  more  hero  in  the  East.  We  do  not 
wish  to  overwork  him.  He  has  a  large  parish. 
He  lives  in  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey.  We  do  not  j 
use  him  as  much  as  we  might,'  with  profit  to  our 
Sunday-school  work.  Our  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
ers  are  not  always  as  closely  in  sympathy  with 
Church  work  as  they  might  be.  Sometimes  they 
are  far  away  from  our  Church  organization.  They 
are  often  unfavorably  affected  by  influences  in  so- 
called  Union  Conventions  not  in  harmony  with  our 
doctrine  and  government.  We  must  teach  our 
teachers,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  young  people  to 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth.  We  ought  to 
bring  our  Sunday-school  workers  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  Church. 

I  would  like  to  see  our  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school  workers  organized  more  thoroughly,  to  the 
end  that  we  might  have  them  under  the  direct  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Church.  Take  the  Synod  of  New 
York  for  illustration.  Let  us  organize  three  or 
four  district  conventions.  Each  district  conven¬ 
tion  might  be  under  the  control  of  a  committee 
from  the  contiguous  Presbyteries.  Let  the  pas¬ 
tors,  superintendents,  teachers,  parents,  and  all  in¬ 
terested  in  Sunday-school  work  within  that  dis¬ 
trict,  assemble  once  a  year  for  report  of  work,  for 
instruction,  fellowship,  and  inspiration,  and  let 
Dr.  Worden  be  among  them.  He  can  speak  many 
things  that  pastors  cannot  so  well  say.  We  are 
sure  that  some  such  definite  organization  would 
greatly  increase  the  power  of  Presbyterian  Sun¬ 
day-school  work.  It  would  be  far  better  than  a 
grand  assembly  at  Asbury  Park,  and  vastly  better 
than  these  Union  Conventions  which  are  too  often 
used  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  small  men.  We  do 
not  mean  to  speak  against  these  Union  Conven¬ 
tions,  for  if  properly  conducted  they  may  be  good 
in  their  general  Influences.  Yet  we  may  take  a 
little  more  care  of  our  own  Sabbath-school  work. 
Presbyterians  need  not  be  ashamed  of  their  pas¬ 
tors,  superintendents,  teachers,  nor  of  their  Secre¬ 
tary.  But  they  need  to  be  brought  together  to 
teach,  to  inspire,  and  to  help  each  other. 

J.  G.  Mason. 

THE  SALEM  WUCHCRAET. 

In  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  Rebecca  Nourse  at  her  old  homestead  in 
Danvers,  she  being  one  of  the  number  who  suffer¬ 
ed  martyrdom  at  Salem  for  witchcraft.  Rev.  C.  B. 
Rice  spoke  as  follows  of  the  young  people,  mostly 
girls,  who  made  the  accusation  that  they  were  tor¬ 
mented  by  witches : 

The  girls’  minds  were  filled  with  stories  of 
ghosts,  and  of  all  strangeness  and  darkness ;  their 
imaginations  were  set  on  fire;  they  were  half- 
affrighted,  half-fascinated.  The  family  feuds  and 
hatreds  of  the  neighborhood  were  chafing  upon 
them.  They  became  excited  and  unnerve<l,  and 
fell  into  wild,  weird  actings  among  themselves 
and  in  the  sight  of  other  people.  And  then  the 
fatal  mistake  was  made  by  older  persons  of  taking 
much  account  of  what  they  did ;  and  others  thus 
looking  on  with  wonder  and  encouragement,  they 
set  shortly  on  foot  and  in  all  other  postures,  such 
doings  and  sufferings  as  left  no  need  of  help  from 
demons  to  make  them  complete  in  horribleness 
and  unaccountableness.  They  were  to  be  both 
pitied  and  blamed.  Their  parents  and  older 
friends  were  at  fault,  and  the  doctor,  and  minis¬ 
ter,  and  magistrate.  Their  fathers  and  mothers 
should  have  given  them  wholesome  work,  and 
plays,  and  sleep,  with  cheerful  words  and  steady 
control,  and  some  wise  neglect.  The  doctor  would 
probably  not  have  been  needed,  or  if  called,  he 
should  liave  administered  tonics,  with  short  ad¬ 
vice  touching  their  habits.  The  minister  should 
have  taught  tliem  before,  what  he  might,  to  obey 
God  and  put  their  trust  in  Him,  and  love  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  to  let  alone  playings  and  conjurings  with 
evil  powers  and  names  of  evil.  And  the  magis¬ 
trate  should  have  done  nothing  at  all.  .  .  . 

But  these  Massachusetts  men,  even  in  the  witch¬ 
craft  days,  were  not  sinners  above  all  other  men. 
They  were  not  ignorant  nor  unreasonable  men, 
darkened  in  mind  or  heart,  beyond  the  average 
men  of  those  generations.  This  special  witchcraft 
folly  and  cruelty  did  not  spring  up  with  them,  or 
reach  Its  greatest  height  with  them.  It  had  thriv¬ 
en  in  all  the  world  before,  in  all  Christian  and  all 
pagan  lands,  and  it  was  as  old  as  the  ancient  Baby¬ 
lon.  The  use  of  violence  to  suppress  the  delusive 
evil  had  begun  too  long  before,  and  had  received 
the  powerful  sanction  and  encouragement  of  the 
official  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  And 
in  one  Catholic  town  in  Europe  there  had  died  in 
the  Hames  as  witches  in  one  quarter  of  one  year, 
five  hundred  persons,  a  number  as  great  as  the  en¬ 
tire  population  of  this  village  at  the  period  of  the 
witchcraft  troubles. 

fhrktian  nksioiu  among  the  Indlann. 

Rev.  William  Barrow  says  in  The  Andover  Re¬ 
view  as  to  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  American  In- 
dians:  “  If  our  civilization  has  done  its  best,  and 
falls  to  save  any  of  these  old  tribes,  in  tlieir  sepa¬ 
rateness,  while  it  appropriates  their  lands  and 
vitiates  their  blood  till  it  ceases  to  flow,  and  spares 
only  geographical  names  as  memorials,  some  of 
its  praise  must  be  abated.  The  civilization  which 
cannot  make  citizens  out  of  Indians,  or  the  relig¬ 
ion  which  cannot  make  Christians  out  of  the  abo¬ 
rigines,  must  become  modest  in  its  pretensions ; 
and  reasoning  from  our  own  home  and  experiment, 
it  may  become  a  question  how  far  we  can  make  a 
success  in  those  lines  among  the  inferior  and  for¬ 
eign  lands.  If  American  Christianity  and  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization  can  do  their  best  only  by  casing 
and  gracing  the  extinction  of  the  East  Indian,  and 
Turk,  and  Chinese,  and  Hawaiian,  preparatory  to 
the  supremacy  of  an  English-speaking  people  over 
their  ancestral  domains,  the  theory  of  Christian 
missions  exposes  itself  to  grave  criticism.” 

Mrs.  Cleveland  on  Temperance. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  19.— The  following  let¬ 
ter  from  Mrs.  Cleveland  has  been  received  by  Mrs. 
Crow  of  Littleton,  Wetzel  county,  who  asked  for 
the  expression  of  Mrs.  Cleveland’s  views  as  to  the 
propriety  of  a  woman  signing  the  pledge : 

Executive  Man.sion,  Washington. 

Mrs.  a.  M.  Crow  :  The  subject  to  which  you  re¬ 
fer  and  ask  my  advice,  is  one  in  which  your  own 
conscience  must  dictate  the  wisest  course  for  your¬ 
self  to  pursue.  You  have  better  opportunities  for 
knowing  how  you  can  do  the  most  good,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  should  be  the  standard  by  which 
we  women  should  settle  all  our  great  questions  in 
life.  It  rarely  occurs  that  a  woman  needs  for  her¬ 
self  the  restraining  influences  of  a  temperance 
pleflge ;  but  if  by  placing  ourselves  under  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  such  an  organization  we  can  better  help 
our  fathers,  brothers,  lovers,  and  friends,  I  think 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  the  matter.  I  know 
something  of  the  Good  Templars,  and  that  they  do 
much  good  work.  It  is  quite  certain  you  can  do 
no  harm  by  casting  your  lot  on  the  side  of  temper¬ 
ance,  and  you  may  do  much  good.  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  a  small  matter  by  any  means,  and  I  am 
glad  you  asked  me  the  question.  It  is  encourag¬ 
ing  lo  know  of  every  sister  who  wants  to  add  her 
strength  to  the  cause  which,  happily,  some  day  will 
rid  our  land  of  ruined  men  and  broken  families. 

Very  truly  yours,  Frances  Cleveland. 

Aug.  13. 1886. 

An  undenominational  church  is  about{to  be  erect¬ 
ed  in  connection  with  the  Hampton  (Va.)  Institute, 
of  brick  and  terra-cotta,  in  the  Romanesque  style 
of  architecture.  It  will  cost  $70,000. 

“It  is  well  to  play  the  violin,  but  not  when 
Rome  is  burning.” — Rev.  Josiah  Strong. 


THE  TSMFERAHCB  OUTLOOK. 

The  Christian  Union  remarks  on  the  present 
Temperance  movements : 

The  anti-saloon  movement  within  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  Is  growing,  though  to  what  it  wU  I 
grow,  and  whether  it  will  eventually  re-create 
that  party  or  draw  off  from  it  still  further  the 
Temperance  vote,  it  Is  impossible  to  predict  To 
a  considerable  extent  the  Religious  Press  has 
taken  up  the  movement  as  one  to  which  they 
can  give  their  support  without  necessarily  ap¬ 
proving  either  prohibition  or  a  third  party,  and 
without  committing  themselves  to  Woman’s 
Suffrage  and  other  reforms  or  pseudo-reforms 
which  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
Temperance  movement  A  State  Conference  of 
anti-saloonists  is  to  be  held  ia  Illinois,  Aug.  2SL 
In  Ohio  the  Dow  law  is  reported  to  have  already 
had  the  effect  of  closing  up  some,  of  the  smaller 
saloons  which  cannot  i^ord  to  pay  the  tax.  In 
Connecticut  the  Prohibitionists  have  nominated 
a  full  State  ticket,  and  are  preparing  to  put  a 
full  Congressional  ticket  in  the  field.  'They  are 
prepari^  to  do  the  same  even  in  Maine.  The 
theory  of  that  party  is  that  a  new  party  is  need¬ 
ed  for  a  new  issue,  and  that  prohibition  will  be 
unavailing  unless  there  is  also  a  prohibition 
party  to  enforce  it.  The  prohibition  campaign 
in  New  Jersey  has  already  made  it  tolerably 
clear  that  the  Republicans  cannot  elect  their 
candidate  unless  they  indorse  the  Prohibition 
nominee,  which  they  probably  will  not  do.  In 
New  York  State  the  Republican  Committee  has 
avoided  the  Temperance  question  by  refusing 
to  call  a  State  Convention  to  nominate  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Court  of  Appeals.  It  grows  con¬ 
stantly  clearer  that  the  Temperance  issue  in  this 
country  is  to  be  between  some  form  of  the  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  sale  and  use  of  liquor  and  its  total 
prohibition,  and  equally  clear  that  the  future 
of  the  Republican  party  depends  upon  its  taking 
some  ground  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  regulation 
and  restraint  of  the  liquor  traffle. 

The  statement  is  made  that  tbe  arrests  in 
Rhode  Island  during  tbe  past  month  of  July — 
the  first  under  the  new  prohibition  law — were 
less  than  one-half  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  same  month  for  a  number  of  preceding 
years. 


To  LET— Light  and  chenrtul  rooms  at  160  Nassau 
street,  corner  ot  Spruce  street,  tor  a  Benevolent  Socto- 
ty.  ar  Engraving,  or  Architectural  purposes,  or  tor  Law 
Offices.  Apply  on  the  premises  to  0.  R.  Kinosbubt. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  ot  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1884  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  ot  minister* 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  taiallles  of  deceoaed 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  tor  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers'  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  pa  yable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 

^  MILLION 

BOOKS 

RARE,  CURIOUS,  CURRENT,  IN  STOCK. 

Almost  Given  Away  ! 

Libraries  Supplied  Cheaper  than  at  any  Book  Store  In  the  WoriA 
LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKS  BOLCSHT. 
MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREL 

LEOOAT  BROTHERS, 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

Third  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  GLAD  REFRAIN 

18  OCB 

NEW  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HONG  BOOK. 

Only  $145  per  100  Copies. 

TRY  IT! 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  New  York  &  Chicago. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  ISroadway. 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEKI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
JULY,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  000, 000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  -  •  2,938,020  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  801,040  10 

Net  Surplus, .  1,389,341  71 


CASH  ASSETS, 


-  $7,028,401  81 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banka  . 

Bonds  and  llIort.gagea,beln|{  first  lien 

on  Real  Bstate . 

United  atates  Mtorks  (market  valneL. 
Bank  and  Itallroad  Stocks  &  Bonds 

(market  value) . 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  value). 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand. 

Interest  due  on  Ist  July,  1880 . 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  . 

Real  Estate . 


8iaa,608  99 

74.3,300  OO 
9,903,697  SO 

1,733,640  OO 
996,000  00 
130,000  OO 
109,394  74 

999,640  97 
l,.36  t,113  61 


Total . $7,698,401  81 

'  CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

I).  A.  HEALD,  Tice-President. 

J.  II.  WASHBURN,  V.  P.  &  See’y. 

T.  B.  GREFJE,W.  L.  BIGELOW,  E.  0.  SNOW  Jr..  Ass  t  Sec^ 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Companj 

40  iTASSAV  STasar,  irs’W'  toes. 

Sixty-seventh  Semi-annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1,  1886. 

Cash  Capital,  ■  -  •  .$1,000,000  Ot 

Reserve  for  Re.insnrance,  •  890,812  28 
Re'serve  for  all  other  LiabiUties,  148,170  68 
Net  Surplus,  ....  445,66  1  27 

»  Total  Assets,.  ...  $2,479,184  IS 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,836,000) . $1,676,161  1$ 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  Fork 

and  Brooklyn  .  109,360  00 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit .  100,899  It 

Ballrood  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  407,386  M 

State  and  City  Bonds .  30,684  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  64,787  80 

Ballroad  Stock .  .  16,800  0$ 

Cash  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  136,814  It 

Accrued  Interest . . . .  9,089  It 

_  $3,479,184  U 

SEXTJAimr  S.  ‘WALCOTT,  Preiiloat. 

I.  BEBISEN  LAKE,  Vloe-Prea't  and  Soc'y. 

CHARLES  L«  ROE,  ( Aii**t  SacrotTlni 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  ‘  »6crei»no». 

CONTINENTAL  ^ 

(Fire)  Insorajice  Co. 

OvriCES,  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  'Brooklyn,  cor.  Oourtand  Montagu* 889^ 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 
Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Bisks)  99,909,458  W 
“  »  (Inland  Bisks)  55,909  50 

Reserve  ample  for  all  claims .  553,171  M 

Capital  paid  in  In  cash .  1,000,000  M 

Net  Surplns .  1,350,879  90 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1880 .  95,177.470  90 

ThlsCompany  conducts  Its  business  under  tbe  rMtrl» 
tions  ef  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  9a8*tg 
Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,000. 

DIRBCTORS; 

H.  II.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORB,  Vice-President. 

CYRL’8  PKCK.  9d  Vice-President 

and  Secref  S'F 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUEL  A.  BAWYBB, 

OEOBGE  BLISS,  JNO.  L.  BIKEB, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  WILLIAM  BBYCB, 

WM.  H.  SWAN.  HENHY  F.  BPAULDlNa 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  BICHABD  A.  MOCUBDT, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  REED, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EABLE, 

THEODORE  I.  BUSTED  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  WM.  H.  BUBLBUT, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN.  EDWARD  MAR-HN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  BUSTED,  BRAD18H  JOHNSON, 

ALEX.  E.  ORR,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAK. 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS.  J.  D.  YERMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  LAWRENCE  TUBXUB9, 

WILUAK  O.  LOW. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Oeparlmunt. 

B.  0.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agencf  Dvartnad. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHES,  Sec.  Braoklfn  Dq 


XUM 


; ’i<ii  Ti'lii'4tiW^Tijri1i'r 
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cere  have  no  authority  to  reco(?nize  any  differ- 1 
ence  between  a  believer  in  such  probation  after 
death  for  the  pagan  world ,  and  one  who  believes, 
according  to  the  invariable  teaching  of  New 
England  orthodoxy  for  a  whole  century,  that 


m 


I  Meoed  at  the  Poetomoe  at  Kew  York  ae  aeoond-eiaM  now  is  the  accepted  time,  and  this  present  life 
■au  Btatter.  the  appointed  day  of  salvation.  This  claim  is 

d«.rlyui.wtlmate.  TheaewdcgmalaathloB 
paw  addreee,  and  by  etatina  whether  the  change  letein-  yesterday.  It  confesses  that  it  cannot  find 
V  pantry  or  permanent  sufficient  basis  in  Scripture  to  lift  it  up  into 

APwartiaomeBta  ao  oenta  a  line— 13  Unee  to  the  Inch,  tjie  position  and  character  of  a  doctrine ;  it  is 

te  ^a  puth  *•  <»“*•  •  R“«-  only  set  forth  as  something  which  may,  in  the 

•a  tPa  Klwhtk  Pape,  60  oenta  a  line.  ,  ,  j.  m  si.  j  ^  i.  i.  u  -.i.  a 

■arriitC...>4i>^tin,notoTer4iinea.50centa;  lud^ment  of  its  advocates,  be  held  Without 
•ear  4  Unea,  10  cento  a  Uae.  departing  from  the  substance  of  the  Christian 

p^Addreaa  aimpiy  Hew  Yark  Bwanpeiiat,  Box  faith.  It  sustains  itself  mainly  by  vague  ap- 
■•w  Tark.  Bemit,  In  all  casee,  by  ExPBsas  peals  to  what  it  regards  as  a  higher  conception 
■M^oxon,  DKArr,  Foaromck  osdkb  or  rxoistkbxd  Christianity,  and  by  speculative  notions 

about  the  nature  of  Qod,  and  the  claims  of 
justice  as  applicable  to  the  scheme  of  grace. 
It  is  no  doctriue,  and  never  can  become  a  doc¬ 
trine,  because  there  is  not  enough  of  it,  and 
not  enough  of  Biblical  foundation  for  it.  On 
what  ground  can  the  advocates  of  a  dogma 

. .  .  —  like  this  assert  for  it  equality  in  place  and  rec- 

...  .  _ _ _  .... _ _  ognition  with  what  has  been  the  belief  of  the 

THU  BSD  AY,  AUGUST  26,  1886.  England  churches  from  the  day  when 

.  ■■  ■  -  tender  and  deep  concern  for  the  heathen  world 

OOHTKHTP  OP  THIS  PAPKR.  as  lost,  led  to  the  organizing  of  the  Board  of 

Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  ?  And 

1.  Aced  Preachers  and  their  Books.  Pastoral  Visitation.  ,  _  _  au  j  .. _ 

....  ^  .w.  T  how  can  these  advocates  have  the  hardihood 

The  Coast  of  Maine.  Vacation  and  other  things.  Let  t.  j  .  < 

Law  Violated  be  Vindicated.  Notes  from  Saratoga  to  arraign  the  officers  of  the  Board  for  refus- 
spriDgs.  ing  to  commission  men,  who  by  holding  to 

X  00XBK8FONDENCE:  Certain  Trust  Fnnds.  About  Ocean  this  dogma,  put  themselves  in  Startling  and 
Beach.  Chautauqua  Notes.  The  Old  Seventh  Church,  painful  antithesis  tO  the  spirit  and  belief 
The  Beiigious  Press.  which  created  the  very  organization  whose 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge.  .  ,  i.  ^  ^  •  t.- 

Ye  shall  be  as  God.  Tokio,  Japan.  Notes  from  Asbury  funds  they  propose  to  use  in  propagating 
Park.  On  the  Pacific  Coast.  MisceUany.  their  opinion— an  opinion  against  which,  with 

4.  Editorials  and  Oorrespondence.  very  insignificant  exceptions,  the  supporters 

6.  Ministers  and  Churches.  qj  Board  are  in  irreconcilable  confiict ! 

«.  ColloBslans  111.  S.  The  Presbyterian  Monthly.  The  .  _ _ H 1 
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OOHTBHTS  OP  THIS  PAPKR. 


Selected  Miscellany.  The 


Consolidated  Magaslne.  Selected  M 
Children  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department. 

8.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  AND  THE  NEW 
THEOLOGY. 


There  is  a  certain  element  of  disingenuous¬ 
ness  in  this  claim,  as  now  presented,  to  which 
we  feel  bound,  in  ali  plainness,  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion.  While  the  ceise  of  the  heathen  is  the 
only  one  put  forward  in  this  controversy,  it  is 
perfectly  known  that  the  same  dogma  is  held, 
largely  if  not  exclusiveiy,  by  the  same  class  of 


.  I.-  V.  _ J.J _ 1.,  *1 _ advocates,  to  be  applicable  also  to  the  case  of 

A  new  question  has  suddenly  thrust  itself  ,,  ,  ,  .  if ,  ..1.  ,  s  .-.u  • 

..i,  all  who  have  not  heard  the  Gospel  in  Christian 

upon  the  attention  of  those  who  are  conduct-  ,  ,  .  .  j-..!.. 

li  the  .ffelre  ot  this  veoenible  and  honored  ‘t”'?.;  ?  ■“  ,  !?  /Tt 

corporation.  It  U  the  question  whether  the  ?'"?>“*»  i  th™.  ■“  f  me 


Board  shall  commission  men  for  missionary 


instances  at  least,  to  the  large  majority  of  the 


service  in  heathen  lands  who  hold  what  is  hearers  of  the  Word  only  those  who  are  in¬ 
coming  to  be  the  distinctive  tenet  of  the  New  ^ 

Theology,  namely,  that  there  is  to  be  a  state  HolyGhost  being  clearly  excluded  It  is  ques- 
of  probation  after  death;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  some  of  these  advocates  do 

.  I*  *  u _ f  uot  Ro  even  farther  than  this,  and  hold  that 

an  opportunity  to  hear  of  Christ  and  receive  "  ,  ,  ,  j  .  .  ....  ,, 

_.  "  .u  !•»  ..vri  the  offer  of  salvatlon  Is  mude  in  eteiTiity  to  all 

Him  in  another  life,  granted  to  those  who  have  .j-.u  i.-n, 

.  •  j  XT-  u  j  T*  Jo  who  have  not  accepted  it  here;  and  still  far- 

‘key.  tknt  ali,  even  the  womt,  will  finally  ac- 
jald  that  sej-eml  per^ns  ac^PhuR  ‘k«  dc«ma  •  ■  ^  ^ 

have  offered  themselves  for  work  in  mission-  /  ,  .  :  1  j  •  .1.  •  ...  < 

•  „  J,  ,  j:  .1 _ jv..jj>o„.i,.  ed  and  cast  aside  during  their  present  state  of 

ary  fields,  and  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  ...  x,  .  .  ,  .  1  . u  . 

f  .  ,  /  xx_  J  .J  1  i-t  _ *  .Lo  probation.  But,  taking  only  the  former  view 

rejected  by  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  f  .  .  . 

3  J  J  .1.  .  .V  into  account,  will  it  be  claimed  that  the  Amer- 

Boa.fi.  And  now  it  is  claimed  ^at  th^e  offl-  ^ 

cere  have  no  proimr  ^  it,  kcUv  version  of  the  heathen  world,  without  any  dU- 

and  are  amenable  for  their  action  to  the  body  ..  u  u  u  .u 

,  .....  1  •  .u  .  J  .u„.  crimination  between  them,  men  who  hold  these 

that  appoints  them ;  and  it  is  threatened  that  .  ,  .  ..  .  .u 

L  1  .•  V.  II  uw  ..wrvv.  .V..V  yiews,  and  men  who  repudiate  them  as  con- 

the  whole  question  shall  be  forced  upon  the  .  ..uxxTj.y-ii  j 

r  jj.  ^.jjg  of  (jod,  and  out  of  harmony 

attention  of  the  Board  itself  for  a  final  adju-  j  ...  ,  ,,  .  i-vu  • 

“  WA  .  1  ..  with  the  spirit  and  faith  of  evangelical  Chns- 


dlc^on  at  its  next  annual  meeting.  .  ..  tendom?  And  if  the  American  Board  is  under 

Ono  element  m  the  problem  relates  to  the  American 

right  of  the  Board  or  its  officers  to  Sit  in  judg-  xx  xn  i  u  •  .  1  i-i  x.i. 

“  bJAc  .  ,  ^  J _ .V.  ®  Home  Missionary  Society  under  like  obliga- 

ment  on  the  theological  soundness  of  those  .  .  .v.  ...  i-  1  • 

“J  ...  7  .  , _ ^5.  ...  .  „  tion?  Are  not  the  other  evangelizing  associa- 

who  present  themselves  before  it  with  clean  ..  ,  ,  „  .  .  ^ 

^  ,  ..  _ tions,  of  whose  efficiency  American  Congrega- 

papere  from  the  various  Associations  from  ,  •  .1  j  1  u  . 

.-•V.  .u  J  1  .K„5-  v.wv.o.,1,  tionalism  is  so  justly  proud,  and  on  whose  ef- 

which  they  received  their  commission  to  preach  •  u  j  1  i-i 

ZL  xx  I  T.  •  V.  Lev- vici..  forts  it  13  so  largely  relying,  bound  in  like 

the  Gospel.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  right,  «  a  j  •  1  •  .  .u 

..  ,  V.  ,  .  .  ,  _ ,„LieL  oLe,.i.r  Le  Dianner  ?  And,in  a  word,is  not  the  Congrega- 

though  It  be  obviously  one  which  should  be  ^  .  _ _ .  ’  ^  ...  ’  ev.*  eLiiwoferi  ♦e 


exercised  with  much  care  and  deference,  can 


tionai  Church  on  this  continent  obligated  to 


TTAUIA  UAUXw'U  V/CkXVJ  A  V/kX  VV;  •  V/UiU  .  .If  J  Jl  A.  J  fk 

,  .nun  A  T»  jv»,ie„j.  Tv,  ,  endorse  this  new  dogma,  and  to  send  its  em- 

be  successfully  challenged.  Painful  as  it  may  .  .  »  .u  -.u  •.  »  .1  .  u  n 

u  .  1  .u  J  «  •  _ _ iv _ I  bassadore  forth  with  its  funds,  at  home  as  well 

be  to  make  the  admission,  it  must  be  acknowl-  u  .  .  is  u  .u  •  1 

J  ,  ..  .  ...  I  „  _ _  xiv... _ asabroad,toproclaimeverywherethisuniver- 

edged  that  some  of  these  Associations,  Eastern  -  .u 

“  xxT  .  »  .  -  I  iv  .u„j»  salistic  notion,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
as  well  as  Western,  are  far  too  careless  in  their  ,  ..u  n  V.  .  1  I  .u  u  1 

..  J  J  •  •  t _ _  .u.,  nion  faith  ?  Certainly  those  who  advocate 

examination  and  admission  of  men  to  the  mm-  ...  u-  1  1  1  .  u  ..  u. . 

,  .  XA  J  u  —  ™ui.,u  Ai _ ^..vwUA#..!  positions  which  lead  to  such  results,  ought  to 

istry.  It  is  a  phenomenon  which  thoughtful  f"  *  1  •  .  ,n  .u  •  u  .u  .  . 

owo,  vwAv  V.VVV  VV.J  be  entirely  frank  in  telling  their  brethren  just 

persons  are  coming  to  note  here  and  there,  .  .r 

that  men  of  vague  or  loose  views,  of  doubtful  what  they  believe,  and  all  that  they  believe, 
position  theologicaUy,  and  who  are  not  on 
tbppe  Kroundp  in  the  tuU  enjoymeat  ol  public 


poafidenee  wlthla  their  owa  deaemiaatloae,  We  Probab'y  have  oeeasioa  to  deal  with 
are  betakluK  themaelves  somewhat  extensive,  ‘“e  matter  m  varioos  aspects  more  fully  heie- 
ly  to  the  fellowship  freely,  too  freely,  afforded  “f  Je”™  ‘o  iatrade  into  con- 


to  them  within  the  Congregational  communion. 


troversies  with  which  we  have  no  proper  con- 


This  fact  is  as  weli  known  to  the  executive  “.SI  v 

agents  of  the  Board  as  to  others ;  and  in  view  stren^h  of  New  England 

^it  they  would  be  culpably  negligent  of  their  ’  f 


high  trust  if  they  did  not  for  themselves  in-  that  an  hour  is  dawning  already  when  all  lov- 
quire  carefuUy  whether  applicants  for  service  have  occasion  to 

door  do  not  hold  the  Gospel,  and  the  whole  join  hand  to  hand  in  earnest  protest  against  in- 
Gospel,  substantially  as  the  Congregational  sidious  error  But  for  the  present  we  merely 


churches  of  the  country  hold  it.  In  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  communion,  where  more  rigid  tests 


aver  that  neither  its  executive  officers,  nor  the 
American  Board  itself,  can  in  our  judgment 


am  applied,  and  wher;cvea  after  llccasare  and  dally  lately  tor  a  moment  with  this  dogma  of 
ordlnaUon  the  opinions  and  teachings  of  min-  ‘“e  New  Theology,  or  (pve  the  least  counte- 
»  11  L  J  V-  .1.  1  nance,  bv  its  endorsement  or  its  funds,  to  those 

istere  are  more  carefully  observed  by  the  eccle-  t  ;  „  1,. 

1 _ _ „  ...  i. •  V,  au  ^  .  J  who  go  forth  to  tell  a  lost  world,  not  merely  of 

Biastical  bodies  with  which  they  are  connected,  ,  j  •  i  -  .  1 ,  *1 

•'  —.vv/wv-v.,  vvocravA  Sovlrwiip  nnrJ  nn  immArlintih  an.lvn.T,lnn 


the  necessity  for  such  inquiry  is  less  obvious. 


a  present  Saviour,  and  an  immediate  saivation, 
but  also  of  a  Saviour  and  a  salvation  to  be 


But  constituted  as  American  Congregational-  ,  “  oaviuai  oiaa  „ 

Jmv,  vAvr  Jo  ALo  xj„v.A  ow  Aw  1  -tL  ,  known  and  accepted  somewhere  in  the  far- 

ism  now  is,  the  right  so  to  inquire  certainlv  .  .  .  la 

_  -a  L  a  J  a  au  u  ,  fanges  of  au  unknown  eternity, 

must  be  granted  to  those  who  conduct  its  be-  ^ 

nevolent  work,  whether  foreign  or  domestic ;  -  - - 

and  the  high  character  of  these  executive  AN  APPEAL  THAT  MUST  BE  HEARD, 
agents  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  right  xx^^^  inisainnarv  Ttev.  .Tohn  Brown  of  Alba- 


AN  APPEAL  THAT  MUST  BE  HEARD. 
Home  missionary  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Alba- 


will  be  hjmestly,  faithfully,  generously  admin-  Texas,  is  very  thankful  for  the  relief  which 
istered  The  presumption,  at  least,  is  strong-  ^as  been  thus  far  sent  him  for  the  suffering 
ly  in  their  favor,  and  we  are  surprised  at  the  ^nd  starving  people  about  him.  But,  alas!  it 
boldness  with  which  their  action  t  nd  their  jg  ^ut  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  He  writes  The 
right  to  take  it,  have  been  challenged.  Evangelist  a  most  touching  and  pressing  pri- 

A  greater  surprise  ove^kes  us  in  the  claim,  ^^te,  in  addition  to  the  one  given  else- 

now  openly  made,  that  the  dogma  of  a  proba-  ^here.  Casting  about  for  some  one  who  would 
tion  after  death  for  the  m«s  of  the  pagan  both  feel  and  act  in  the  emergency,  he  contin- 
world,  is  one  against  which  American  Congre-  ues:  “I  am  sure  if  Dr.  Field  were  only  here  a 
gationaUsm  has  never  declared  itself,  and  one  ^eeks,  he  would  go  back  and  rouse  the 
therefore  against  which  the  managers  of  the  ^bole  North  in  our  behalf.”  Doubtless;  but 
Board  have  no  right  to  make  discrimination,  jg  impossible,  as  Dr.  Field  has  been  confined 
That  we  are  not  framing  this  statement  too  jjig  own  house  and  room  for  the  past  fort- 
strongly,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  night,  and  his  physician  does  not  yet  give  him 
sentence  from  the  Andover  Review :  liberty,  nor  has  he  the  strength,  to  go  about 

The  damnation  of  the  mass  of  the  heathen,  final,  his  ordinary  business. 

frZ!  It  to  be  ho^  that  all  who  read  will  be- 
nor  of  the  belief  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and  any  come  a  law  unto  themselves  in  this  matter. 


attempt  to  enforce  it  is  a  serious  blunder. 


and  need  no  farther  prompting.  These  suffer- 


Cun  the  writer  of  this  sentence  ever  have  just  those  who  take  pride  in  helping 

read  the  long  and  brilliant  series  of  discourses  themselves,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
•delivered  by  the  most  eminent  representatives  their  own  skill  and  industry  would  carry  them 
of  Congregationalism  at  the  anniversaries  of  through,  as  always  heretofore.  But  the  calam- 
the  American  Board  ?  Can  he  be  familiar  with  great  and  sweeping  for  them.  It  is 

the  current  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  pulpit  of  pressing,  and  such  as  must  impel 

New  England  on  this  subject,  from  the  days  of  c'^'^cry  good-hearted  man  and  woman  who  can 
Edwards  and  Hopkins  down  to  the  days  of  even  give  a  little,  fo  acf,  to  do  something  about 
Woods  and  of  Park?  Can  he,  in  view  of  the  “d  not  forget  it  and  put  it  off.  Writing 
unwavering  testimony  of  the  Creeds  of  the  privately,  Mr.  Brown  says: 

Reformation  respecting  the  depravity  and  “  We  are  truly  thankful  for  what  has  been  re- 
guilt  and  the  condemned  estate  of  sinful  man,  ceived ;  but  O  If  the  people  North  only  knew  of 
as  man  apart  from  the  Gospel,  maintain  that  half  the  suffering  here  now,  they  would  send  us 
the  condemnation  of  the  heathen  world  is  no  their  thousands  Instead  ol  their  tens.  The  people 
part  of  the  belief  of  the  Church  Catholic  ?  And  are  actually  starving  by  thousands  for  bread.  I 
in  a  word,  can  he  be  familiar  with  the  opening  feel  my  eyes  filling  with  tears  almost  every  day 
chapters  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ?  That  when  I  hear  of  cases  that  are  truly  heart-rending, 
the  pagan  world  lies  at  present,  and  has  al-  Just  the  other  day  I  heard  of  a  case  in  Eastland 
"ways  lain,  under  the  condemning  wrath  of  county  where  a  man  went  Into  a  store  and  begged 
Qod,  in  consequence  of  its  spiritual  corruption  a  sack  of  fiour  on  credit  for  his  starving  family, 
and  revolt  from  Him,  has  been  from  time  im-  but  could  not  got  it.  He  then  walked  to  the  fiour 
memorial  a  part  of  the  Congregational  Creed,  pile,  put  a  sack  on  his  shoulder,  and  walked  home 
That  this  doctrine  is  still  a  primal  and  posi-  with  it.  The  Sheriff  was  sent  to  arrest  him,  and 
tive  element  in  Congrregational  belief,  broadly  when  he  entered  the  house  he  found  the  poor* man’s 
viewed,  we  have  seen  no  reason  whatever  for  wife  and  family  on  the  fioor  tearing  at  the  sack, 
doubting;  and  the  sweeping  denial  of  this  and  eating  the  fiour  dry !  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
fact,  made  by  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  no  arrest  was  made.  All  over  the  country  for  hun- 
dogma,  will  rank  as  one  of  the  most  remark-  dreds  ol  miles,  the  people  are  holding  meetings, 
able  in  the  history  of  Christian  Theology,  and  crying  out  in  God’s  name  for  help.  No  help 
But  it  is  stiil  more  remarkable  to  infer  from  to  amount  to  much  has  yet  come,  and  if  It  does 
t-he  silence  here  affirmed,  that  the  dogma  has  not  come  soon,  people,  and  especially  children, 
a  right,  in  the  interest  of  fairness,  to  equal  rec-  will  be  dying  like  files. 

ognition  with  what  the  official  representatives  “  May  God  bless  my  feeble  efforts  to  make 
of  the  Board  have  always  regaref^  as  the  true  known  our  sufferings !  Yours  truly, 
doctrine.  It  is  boldly  claimed  that  these  offi-  “John  Bbown.” 


RHOUSH  HYMHS’ANO  HTHH-WRITBRS.* 

This  is  a  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
pages  octavo,  and  throughout  a  painstaking, 
accurate,  and  worthy  record  of  our  English 
hymn  writers.  Though  a  sort  of  first  fruits  in 
a  special  line  of  study,  it  indicates  no  want  of 
maturity.  The  author’s  fitness  for  the  large 
task  here  accomplished,  is  evident  on  almost 
every  page.  And  it  may  be  said  of  him  that 
he  came  to  it  as  well  by  inheritance  as  by  spe¬ 
cial  pursuit  in  the  intervals  of  pastoral  labor. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Gteorge  Duffield,  D.D.,  is 
the  author  of  several  hymns,  and  at  least  one 
or  two  of  exceptional  popularity, and  it  may  well 
be  that  the  grandfather,  who  so  long  and  ably 
ministered  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Detroit,  was  similarly  gifted,  and  even  that 
his  father,  the  great-grandparent  of  our  au¬ 
thor,  who  divided  the  honors  of  the  chaplaincy 
of  the  Continental  Congress  with  Bishop  White, 
gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  hymnological  stud¬ 
ies  and  aspirations  of  the  first  President  Dwight 
of  Revolutionary  memory  1  Suffice  it,  at  any 
rate,  that  this  fine  treatise  on  the  Authors  and 
History  of  English  Hymns,  is  in  some  sort  a 
product  of  the  blood  as  well  as  of  the  brain  of 
our  Bloomfield  pastor.  And  all  who  peruse  it 
will  be  glad  to  discover  that  yet  another,  a 
work  on  “  The  Latin  Hymn  Writers  and  their 
Hymns,”  is  to  follow  shortly.  Indeed  this  lat¬ 
ter  field  has  been  now  for  a  long  time  explored 
with  the  greatest  care  by  Mr.  Duffield.  His 
translations  from  this  source,  as  well  as  from 
the  German,  have  enriched  our  current  relig¬ 
ious  literature.  Thus  the  present  volume  is 
but  an  outgrowth  and  incident  of  special  stud¬ 
ies  beyond  it.  “  It  was  ”  (he  writes  in  his  mod¬ 
est  preface)  “  when  I  was  busy  with  the  Latin 
Hymns  that  this  work  was  peremptorily  forced 
upon  me  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Large 
as  it  was,  I  looked  upon  it  only  as  the  adytum 
or  vestibule  to  the  cathedral  of  ancient  praise.” 
But  English  hymnology  as  here  presented,  has 
proved  a  large  and  rich  field. 

As  was  meet,  the  author  has  given  a  full 
share  of  attention  to  our  American  hymn- 
writers,  being  persuaded  that  there  was  a 
special  call  for  this,  inasmuch  as  we  employ, 
more  freely  than  does  England,  the  sacred 
songs  of  “  all  peoples,  nations,  and  languages.” 
And  it  is  in  this  broad  and  truly  catholic  tem¬ 
per  that  this  whole  work  has  been  executed. 
Himself  a  poet  and  hymn-writer,  our  author 
has  also  brought  other  necessary  and  hardly 
secondary  qualifications  to  the  completion  of 
his  task.  His  historical  references  are  inform¬ 
ing  and  trustworthy,  and  we  dare  say,  as  near¬ 
ly  infallible  as  it  is  at  all  practicable  to  render 
them  in  a  first  edition.  There  has  been  no 
lack  of  research  and  of  setting  down  in  order, 
followed  by  close  proof-reading.  He  is  never 
at  fault  in  tracing  individual  writers,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Alexanders,  the  Onderdonks,  and 
other  families,  several  contemporary  members 
of  which  attained  to  literary  eminence.  The 
late  Thomas  Hastings,  M.D.,  has  worthy  and 
authentic  record,  and  Dr.  E.  F.  Hatfield,  who 
not  only  wrote  a  few  hymns  but  anticipated 
Mr.  Duffield  in  hie  labors,  also  that  true  singer 
and  fisherman  in  a  double  sense.  Dr.  George 
W.  Bethune — our  editor’s  kinsman— and  a 
multitude  of  others  that  we  cannot  here  name. 

In  the  way  of  minor  perfections  we  have  a 
Chronological  Table  of  English  and  also  Amer¬ 
ican  Hymn- writers,  the  former  from  the  year 
1400  down ;  followed  by  an  Index  of  Authors ; 

,  then  an  Index  of  the  Hymns  annotated  or 
mentioned — and  this  includes  all  the  most 
familiar  hymns  adapted  from  the  Latin,  Ger¬ 
man,  etc.  And  last  of  all,  there  is  provided  a 
well  discriminated  Topical  Index. 

♦English  Hymns;  Their  Authors  and  History.  By 
Samuel  Willoughby  Duffield. 

THK  LATK  JOHN  OOVOALL. 

John  Dougall,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  Weekly  Witness,  died  suddenly  at  his 
residence  in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  on  Thursday  morning, 
the  19th  inst. 

Mr.  Dougall  was  born  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  and 
was  seventy-eight  years  old.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  came  with  his  father  to  Montreal,  and  there  en- 
1  gaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  From  the  first  ho 
was  actively  interested  in  the  Temperance  cause 
and  in  evangelistic  work,  personally  conducting 
services  on  the  docks  for  the  sailors.  While  yet 
engaged  In  his  original  business  he  started  a  small 
temperance  paper,  himself  paying  all  expenses  of 
publication  beyond  Income.  Becoming  thus  fairly 
enlisted,  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Montreal 
Weekly  Witness  in  1846.  It  met  with  success  from 
the  start,  and  fourteen  years  later  (in  1860)  the 
firm,  composed  of  the  deceased  and  his  eldest  son, 
John  R.  Dougall,  began  the  publication  of  the 
Montreal  Daily  Witness.  This,  in  view  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  and  temperance  tone  of  the  Daily,  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  hazardous  venture,  and,  as  was  antici¬ 
pated,  it  required  years  of  assiduous  effort  ere  an 
assured  position  was  gained.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
original  publication,  the  old  business,  yet  main¬ 
tained  and  profitable,  enabled  Mr.  John  Dougall 
to  meet  all  excesses  of  expenditure  above  receipts. 
The  struggle,  however,  at  length  had  a  happy  issue, 
and  the  Montreal  Dally  Witness  is  now  the  most 
widely  circulated  paper,  printed  in  the  English 
language,  in  Montreal. 

His  daily  paper  being  thus  at  last  on  a  firm  foot¬ 
ing  in  Canada,  Mr.  Dougall  sought  to  duplicate  it 
in  one  or  more  of  our  chief  American  cities.  Fail¬ 
ing  in  securing  satisfactory  support  in  Chicago,  he 
next  came  to  Now  York,  where  he  was  substan¬ 
tially  encouraged  in  the  undertaking  by  Mr.  E. 
Remington  and  others.  The  result  was  that  the 
New  York  Daily  Witness  was  started  in  1871,  and 
continued  for  eight  years.  Its  capital  and  scale 
of  expenditure  were,  however,  never  such  as  to 
command  a  paying  patronage.  It  had  the  good 
will  of  good  men,  and  their  support  to  a  certain 
extent  as  an  advocate  of  religion  and  temperance ; 
but  the  outgo  was  steadily  beyond  Income.  Mr. 
Dougall  struggled  nobly ;  but  with  no  lack  of  labor 
and  sacrifice  on  his  part,  the  success  in  Montreal  was 
never  realized  here  In  the  Metropolis  of  America. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Witness,  started  one  year 
after  the  Dally  Witness,  met  with  a  better  fate,  al¬ 
most  at  once  attaining  a  large  subscription  list. 
Through  its  columns  Mr.  Dougall  has  exerted  a 
wide  and  powerful  influence  for  good,  and  this  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  We  are  assured  that  he 
was  an  unflagging  worker  up  to  the  very  last,  there 
being  manuscript  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  T.  J. 
Shanks,  the  managing  editor,  which  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Dougall  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death. 
He  was  at  his  office  in  the  Munro  building  the  day 
before  he  died,  and  read  the  proofsheets  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  Witness,  as  was  his  wont.  It  was 
his  habit  to  rise  early  and  prepare  part  of  his  man¬ 
uscript  before  breakfast.  This  he  did  just  before 
his  death,  which  was  on  this  wise :  He  handed  what 
he  had  written  to  his  son,  Mr.  James  R.  Dougall, 
(who  with  Mr.  A.  M.  Cochrane,  compose  the  present 
firm  of  John  Dougall  &  Co.,)  and  took  his  seat  at 
the  table,  when  before  he  had  partaken  of  any 
breakfast,  he  inclined  forward  and  breathed  his 
last. 

Mr.  Dougall  was  greatly  beloved  by  those  who 
knew  him  personally,  and  much  respected  by  his 
many  readers.  He  has  exerted  a  wide  and  saluta¬ 
ry  influence,  and  for  long,  for  his  age  was  nearly 
fourscore.  Thus  while  there  is  great  sense  of  loss 
in  such  a  departure,  there  is  not  wanting  both  fit¬ 
ness  and  consolation — as  in  the  gathering  home  of 
that  which  is  fully  ripe  and  ready  for  the  garner. 
Mrs.  Dougall’s  death  about  three  years  ago  was  a 
sad  blow  to  him,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  nev¬ 
er  fully  recovered,  although  his  mental  powers 
were  always  at  command  to  the  close  of  life. 


THE  SITUATION  DOWN  IN  TEXAS. 

By  the  Bev.  John  Brown. 

Albany,  Texas,  Aug.  30, 

Dear  Evangelist:  In  response  to  my  letter  re¬ 
cently  published  in  your  columns  on  the  great 
drouth  of  Northwest  Texas,  I  beg  to  say  that 
we  have  received  up  to  date  from  kind  friends 
North  and  South,  one  hundred  and  sixty  dol¬ 
lars.  The  receipt  of  each  remittance  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  mail  except  two.  These  were 
one  from  a  poor  woman  in  Massachusetts  for 
one  dollar,  and  one  from  a  gentleman  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  for  five  dollars.  To  these  generous 
but  nameless  donors,  as  well  as  to  all  the  other 
kind  people  who  have  given,  we  return  our 
sincere  thanks.  The  kind  expressions  of  sym¬ 
pathy  which  accompanied  nearly  all  the  remit¬ 
tances,  are  deeply  appreciated.  They  have 
done  us  good,  I  assure  you,  and  especially  the 
following  from  the  gentleman  already  referred 
to.  His  letter  breathes  a  spirit  so  kind  and 
Christian  that  I  ask  you  to  publish  it : 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  2,  1886. 

Bev.  John  Brown,  Albany.  Texas : 

Dear  Sir,  Enclosed  find  $5,  a  feeble  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  18th  in  The  New  Yoke  Evan¬ 
gelist.  My  heart  was-  touched  by  the  suffering, 
and  was  prompted  to  do  something,  if  only  a  little. 
The  temptation  common  to  all  who  can  only  help 
a  little,  came  to  me.  What  is  such  a  small  sum 
where  the  distress  is  so  widespread  ?  Then  the 
question  came  “  Wili  it  help  ?  ”  therefore  I  send  it. 
Ought  not  this  to  be  our  question  in  all  our  life 
here  among  our  fellow-men — “Will  it  help?’’ 
None  of  us,  rich  or  poor,  can  do  anything  perfect¬ 
ly,  but  we  can  in  our  measure  “  help”  by  word  or 
deed.  May  God  bless  you  in  your  work,  and  re¬ 
ward  you  for  the  pleasure  you  have  given  by  put¬ 
ting  one  sympathizing  thought  in  my  heart. 

Sincerely,  your  brother  in  Christ,  - . 

With  regard  to  our  present  condition  and  fu¬ 
ture  outlook,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  have 
not  materially  improved  since  I  wrote  you 
about  a  month  ago.  Indeed  in  some  localities 
matters  are  getting  desperate.  We  have  had, 
it  is  true,  a  few  scattering  showers,  and  the 
grass  in  some  places  has  been  started,  and  a 
few  water-holes  have  been  filled;  but  that  is 
all.  In  about  a  dozen  counties  round  about 
us  (some  of  them  thickly  settled,  too,  with 
small  farmers),  the  people  are  on  the  verge  of 
despair.  In  their  behalf  the  Governor  of  the 
State  has  just  published  an  appeal  to  the  char¬ 
itable  everywhere  to  come  to  the  rescue ;  and 
some  of  the  counties  have  met  in  convention 
and  published  an  appeal  for  aid,  and  some 
have  sent  agents  North  and  South  to  try  and 
raise  money  or  procure  food. 

There  is  no  hope  now  of  raising  anything  to 
eat  this  year,  and  the  Winter  is  fast  coming. 
How  thousands  of  poor  families  are  going  to 
get  through  unless  aid  on  a  large  scale  comes 
from  some  outside  source,  I  cannot  imagine. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  State  will  do 
something  when  the  Legislature  meets  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  In  the  meantime,  however,  something 
must  be  done  by  the  charitable  who  can  ren¬ 
der  aid,  or  there  will  be  sad  tales  to  tell.  I 
could  tell  some  even  now,  but  forbear. 

With  regard  to  the  County  of  Shackelford,  I 
will  say  (and  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  do 
so)  that  its  leading  citizens  have  met  and  re¬ 
solved  that  every  able-bodied  man  in  the 
county  who  is  willing  to  work,  shall  be  given 
work  at  fair  wages.  The  County  Commission¬ 
ers  will  ojien  up  new  roads  and  build  bridges, 
and  start  other  improvements,  solely  for  the 
sake  of  the  sufferers.  Some  of  our  stock-men, 
too,  will  build  fences  and  tanks,  etc.,  all  for 
the  sake  of  giving  relief.  This  county  is  the 
best  fixed  financially  of  any  in  the  Northwest. 
Its  leading  citizens  are  enterjirising  and  pro¬ 
gressive  and  liberal  as  any  people  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  They  do  not  desire  that  a  dollar 
shall  come  from  without  to  the  poor  of  their 
people,  if  they  can  prevent  it.  The  task,  how¬ 
ever,  maybe  too  great,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  realize  it,  and  appreciate  what  some  of  your 
readers  have  done  for  us.  Destitute  widows 
and  helpless  orphans  will  be  the  special  ob¬ 
jects  of  charity  from  The  Evangelist  Fund. 
Some  of  them  already  have  been  made  glad ; 
poor  women  who  have  been  utterly  destitute, 
and  without  any  one  to  help  them,  but  who 
are  willing  to  do  for  themselves,  have  been 
given  shelter,  washtubs,  boilers,  etc.,  as  a  start 
on  a  small  scale  in  the  laundry  business,  and 
about  two  weeks’  supply  of  provisions  was 
also  given.  We  do  not  give  a  cent  towards 
any  but  extreme  and  exceptional  cases.  We 
leave  the  county  to  do  its  part.  As  I  do  not 
consider  the  aid  given  by  your  readers  special¬ 
ly  for  this  county,  I  have  notified  two  of  our 
missionaries  who  labor  in  three  or  four  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties  to  report  to  me  any  cases  of  star¬ 
vation  in  their  fields  that  might  happen,  and 
that  I  would  send  relief  from  The  Evangelist 
Fund  at  once. 

Since  I  began  to  write  this  letter,  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  going  North  to  solicit  aid  for  Ste¬ 
phens  county,  called  and  informed  me  that  the 
people  of  his  county  are  starving,  and  that  aid 
must  be  got  immediately,  or  they  will  die !  He 
was  told  of  The  Evangelist  Fund,  and  said 
extreme  cases  would  be  probably  reported  to 
me.  W.  Veal  is  his  name.  He  is  thoroughly 
trustworthy,  and  should  any  of  your  readers 
on  whom  he  may  call  feel  like  contributing, 
they  may  feel  assured  that  every  dollar  will  go 
to  the  needy.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  I 
presume,  a  large  number  of  your  readers  are 
away  from  home ;  but  to  every  one  who  may 
read  this  letter,  and  who  can  render  assistance, 
I  say  “ Help,  brother!  Sister,  help  at  once!” 
Will  not  some  churches  also  follow  the  example 
of  the  one  at  Prattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  take  up  a 
collection  for  us  ?  The  North  came  nobly  to 
the  aid  of  New  Orleans  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  yellow-fever  plague  laid  her  in  sackcloth. 
Will  the  North  not  now  come  to  the  aid  of 
Texas  ?  Probably  there  is  more  real,  heart¬ 
rending  distress  here  now  than  New  Orleans 
experienced. 

Some  will  ask,  perhaps,  how  can  their  con¬ 
tributions  best  reach  the  most  destitute  in  the 
famine-stricken  counties.  To  this  I  reply  that 
every  cent  sent  to  N.  L.  Bartholomew  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Albany,  Texas,  will  be 
distributed  without  expense  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever  by  myself  and  the  other  missionaries  of 
our  Home  Mission  Board.  Our  missionaries 
labor  in  all  the  famine-stricken  belt ;  they  will 
distribute  to  all  in  distress  without  regard  to 
Church  relations  or  sectional  affinities.  They 
know  the  people  and  their  condition,  and  I 
know  that  it  will  afford  them  great  pleasure  to 
labor  for  the  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live. 
Our  Church  has  just  now  the  opportunity  of 
doing  a  real,  substantial  good  to  the  people  of 
Texas.  Will  she  do  it  ?  In  the  name  of  my 
Master  I  call  aloud  to  her  to  give,  and  give  at 
once.  I  am  sure  our  missionaries  feel  that  they 
could  not  be  engaged  in  a  nobler  calling  than 
ministering  to  all  the  wants  of  Christ’s  poor  on 
their  fields.  In  the  language  of  Mordecai  to 
Esther,  I  say  to  myself  and  to  each  of  my  bro¬ 
ther  missionaries  “And  who  knoweth  whether 
thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time 
as  this?”  May  God  move  on  the  hearts  of 
the  people  who  have  and  to  spare,  to  give  to 
the  distressed  people  of  Texas. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard’s  articles  on  "How 
b)  Win,”  lately  published  in  The  Chautauquan, 
are  soon  to  appear  in  book  form,  with  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  Miss  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland. 


MRS.  ADALINE  TORREY  GRANT. 

At  her  home  in  the  city  of  Cairo  in  Egypt,  just 
as  the  sun  was  setting  beyond  the  Pyramids  on  the 
23d  of  July,  Mrs.  Grant  fell  asleep,  being  only  a 
few  days  less  than  forty-six  years  of  ago. 

A  fond  lady-attendant  writes  thus :  “Three  mem¬ 
orable  sunsets !  She  closed  her  dear  beautiful  eyes 
in  unconsciousness  at  sunset  on  Thursday ;  at  sun¬ 
set  on  Friday  she  was  breathing  her  last,  and  at 
sunset  on  Saturday  we  laid  her  under  the  shade  of 
a  beautiful  palm-tree,  and  waited  till  the  grave 
was  formed  into  a  mound,  upon  which  we  laid  our 
floral  wreaths,  six  of  them.  Then  we  took  a  lin¬ 
gering  look  at  the  peaceful  spot  covered  with  roses, 
and  our  souls  went  away,  away  to  the  sea  of  glass 
and  the  Lamb  on  the  throne,  and  the  Innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  the  joy  and  rest  of  being 
forever  with  the  Lord.” 

Adaline  N.  Torrey  was  born  in  Honesdale,  Pa., 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1840.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Hon.  John  Torrey  and  Mrs.  Rebecca  Fuller  Tor¬ 
rey  of  that  place. 

Throughout  her  girlhood  she  was  mentally 
bright.  Inventive,  original,  and  physically  energet¬ 
ic  and  adventurous.  She  was  habitually  a  leader 
among  her  equals,  not  in  any  Imperious  or  exact¬ 
ing  way,  but  simply  by  reason  of  her  characteris¬ 
tic  enthusiasm  and  helpfulness. 

The  seeds  of  Christian  truth  took  root  in  her 
childhood-life,  and  early  produced  the  fruit  of  ear¬ 
nest  Christian  purposes  and  an  eagerness  for 
Christian  endeavor.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
she  became  a  communicant  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  under  the  nourishing  pastorate  of  Dr. 
Rowland,  and  her  pastor  of  a  few  years  later.  Rev. 
Dr.  Dunning,  loved  to  testify  of  the  beauty  of  her 
Christian  life,  and  the  peculiar  efficiency  of  her 
Christian  codperation. 

The  intellectual  side  of  her  nature  was  health¬ 
fully  and  generously  developed  by  diligent  study 
at  home,  and  by  a  two  years’  connection  with  Miss 
Anabel’s  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  much  in¬ 
tercourse  with  people  of  education  and  culture. 

More  and  more  as  she  advanced  toward  the 
years  of  her  maturity,  it  became  the  controlling 
aim  of  her  life  to  reach  out  from  herself  in  every 
possible  line  of  benevolent  activity,  whereby  she 
could  impart  some  good  thing  to  others.  And  it 
was  found  that  the  manifest  energy  and  strength 
of  her  character  were  combined  with  a  certain  fine¬ 
ness  of  quality  and  delicacy  of  action  which  made 
her  efforts  to  do  good  peculiarly  winning  and  ef¬ 
fective.  Her  kindness  was  so  alert  in  discovering 
opportunities  for  usefulness,  that  she  was  seldom 
without  something  to  do,  and  then  she  had  so  gen¬ 
tle  and  genial  a  way  of  doing  it,  that  often  the  most 
obtuse  were  touched,  and  the  most  fastidious  at¬ 
tracted. 

In  1868  she  went  abroad  in  company  with  a 
sister  and  an  uncle,  and  spent  a  year  In  visiting 
and  journeying  through  Great  Britain  and  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  and  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  It 
was  with  delighted  admiration  that  her  travelling 
companions  witnessed  the  facility  with  which  "ev¬ 
erywhere,  on  the  steamers,  at  the  hotels,  and  along 
all  the  routes  of  travel,  by  her  kindly  manner  and 
methods,  she  attracted  the  attention  and  interest 
of  strangers,  and  how  faithfully  she  aimed  to 
leave  some  good  influence  with  them,  and  subse¬ 
quent  years  have  shown  that  often  those  passing 
endeavors  were  not  made  in  vain. 

Exposure  to  continuous  rains  in  Syria  procured 
for  her  the  beginnings  of  a  malarial  fever  which 
detained  her  for  nearly  a  month  at  Nazareth,  and 
afterward  completely  prostrated  her  at  Cairo  in 
Egypt,  where  she  was  alarmingly  ill  for  several 
weeks.  Her  physician  was  a  young  Scotchman  by 
the  name  of  Grant,  who  was  already  winning  emi¬ 
nence  and  honors  for  himself,  to  which  large  addi¬ 
tions  have  since  accrued.  Upon  her  recovery,  the 
two  were  too  deeply  and  tenderly  attached  to  each 
other  to  permit  of  their  being  permanently  sepa¬ 
rated.  She  came  home  in  the  Spring  of  1869,  and 
on  the  7th  day  of  the  following  February  she  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Dr,  Grant,  and  from  that  time 
her  home  has  been  with  him  at  Cairo.  It  was  with 
an  unfaltering  joy  that  she  left  her  American 
home  and  went  to  live  in  that  distant  land,  not 
only  because  of  the  fulness  of  her  devotion  to  her 
husband,  but  because  she  saw  there  a  field  for 
Christian  usefulness  among  the  people  from  all 
lands  that  would  be  gathered  at  that  distinguished 
j  city,  and  to  whom  her  husband’s  position  would 
give  her  favorable  access.  Her  expectations  in 
that  regard  have  been  fully  realized,  and  the  above 
mentioned  qualities  of  her  character  have  enabled 
her  to  bo  peculiarly  useful  over  a  very  large  field 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  her  married  life. 

Thrice  she  has  visited  America  with  one  or  both 
of  her  children — on  one  of  these  visits  her  hus¬ 
band  being  with  her.  Twice  she  has  been  a 
refugee  to  Great  Britain  with  her  children — in  1882 
from  the  Arabl-Pasha  war,  and  in  18‘’3  from  the 
cholera,  in  both  cases  leaving  her  husband  at  his 
post  of  duty  and  of  danger,  and  in  each  case  re¬ 
turning  to  him  as  soon  as  the  safety  of  the  children 
would  permit. 

Meanwhile  a  fatal  malady  developed  itself  in  her 
left  side,  which  led  to  a  succession  of  severe  sur¬ 
gical  operations,  extending  over  several  of  the  last 
years  of  her  life.  Amid  all  these  experiences  of 
sickness  and  suffering  and  trial,  she  has  been  an 
uncommonly  happy  and  an  uncommonly  useful 
woman.  The  sweetness  and  nobleness  of  her 
saintly  character  have  been  perfected  by  her  trust¬ 
ful  and  triumphant  endurance  of  these  chasten- 
ings.  Her  correspondence  has  been  cheerful,  often 
to  the  degree  of  a  sweet  playfulness.  She  has  ral¬ 
lied  quickly  from  her  prostrations,  except  the  last ; 
and  always,  after  rallying,  her  mind  has  been  bliss¬ 
fully  busy  with  schemes  of  Christian  charity,  and 
her  hands  with  such  kindly  work  as  was  possible 
for  her.  Very  efficiently  did  she  labor  with  her 
pen  and  otherwise  in  behalf  of  a  Christian  hospi¬ 
tal  in  Cairo,  which  is  now  in  beneficent  operation. 
When  the  600  survivors  of  a  brave  Scotch  regi¬ 
ment  came  from  the  Soudan  to  Cairo,  and  ex¬ 
changed  their  rags  for  new  uniforms,  and  were 
placed  on  guard  in  that  city,  she  sent  writing-desk, 
book-shelves,  books,  stationery,  and  pictures  to 
their  mess-room ;  and  every  week  afterwards  she 
would  drive  or  send  to  their  quarters,  with  flowers, 
kindly  greetings,  and  a  few  fresh  books.  Pleas¬ 
ant  letters  from  the  regimental  officers  assureti 
her  of  the  lively  gratitude  felt  by  the  soldiers  for 
these  kind  remembrances,  and  it  became  matter 
of  observation  in  the  city  that  the  soldiers,  as  they 
every  day  passed  Dr.  Grant’s  residence,  would 
watch  for  a  sight  of  the  kind  invalid  lady  sitting 
on  her  balcony. 

And  when  she,  with  many  other  refugees,  was 
on  the  steamer,  fleeing  from  the  war,  an  English 
lady  writes  to  say  that  “She  was  the  joy  and  con¬ 
solation  of  every  one  on  board,  and  a  poor  man 
who  was  mending  the  dilapidated  shoes  of  some 
of  the  refugees,  and  was  ill  from  rheumatism,  and 
for  whom  she  provided  some  flannel  that  eased 
somewhat  his  pain,  would  gaze  at  her  with  his 
poor,  grateful  eyes,  as  she  moved  about  the  deck, 
and  watch  her  as  she  sat  sewing  a  flannel  shirt  for 
a  poor,  shivering  Indian  servant  boy.  These  and 
many  other  acts  of  kindness  have  endeared  her  to 
all  on  board  the  ship.” 

And  one  of  her  own  letters  reveals  the  fact  that 
two  officers  of  the  British  Army,  returning  from 
India  by  this  same  vessel,  were  drawn  by  her  into 
religious  conversations,  and  some  religious  read¬ 
ing,  by  which  she  believed  better  purposes  for  life 
took  root  in  their  minds.  And  thus  wherever  she 
went  she  was  active  in  kindly  ministrations,  and 
radiant  of  good  influences.  During  a  Summer 
spent  in  Syria,  on  one  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Lebanon  Mountains ,  she  made  herself  to  be  last¬ 
ingly  remembered  as  a  messenger  of  good  to  the 
Arabs  of  that  locality.  And  on  her  frequent  visits 
to  various  places  in  England  and  Scotland,  she 
*  gathered  about  her  circles  of  the  most  refined  and 


cultivated  persons,  who  are  accostomed  to  speak: 
of  their  acquaintance  with  her  as  among  the^ 
choicest  blessings  of  their  lives,  and  one  of  whom 
writes,  “We  shall  never  see  her  like  again.” 

But  the  time  of  her  departure  came,  and  the- 
family,  friends,  and  the  doctors,  and  the  loving 
nurses  as  they  watched  her  failing,  and  saw  the- 
peaceful  smile  that  lighted  her  face,  silently  prayed 
“  Let  me  die  like  this,  and  let  my  last  end  be  so.’” 

In  accordance  with  Mrs.  Grant’s  expressed  de¬ 
sire,  her  body  was  laid  in  the  Protestant  cemetery 
there.  The  funeral  was  private,  except  as  it  was 
attended  by  representative  persons  from  the  city, 
and  an  escort  of  twelve  men  in  uniforms,  officially' 
sent,  marched  beside  the  hearse. 

The  service,  under  the  palm  tree,  was  oonductedi 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Harvey,  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission  at  Cairo,  and  the  dignified  Moslems  seem¬ 
ed  much  impressed  with  the  simple  ceremony,  and' 
waited  for  the  filling  of  the  grave,  after  which  the- 
French  and  English  gentlemen  and  ladies  present, 
and  the  native  Pashas  and  Beys  and  Effendis  filed 
past  the  bereaved  husband  to  take  him  by  the  hand 
and  personally  express  their  sympathy,  and  he  and 
the  members  of  his  household  returned  to  their 
changed  home,  thinking  of  that  other  and  change¬ 
less  home,  within  the  doors  of  which  a  new  inmate 
would  now  bo  waiting  for  them. 


DEATH  OF  PROF.  STOWE. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Calvin  Ellis  Stowe,  D.D.,  died  at 
his  home  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  on  Sunday  last,  Aug. 
22d.  As  was  natural  to  his  age,  he  having  passed 
his  eighty-fourth  year  on  the  6th  of  April  last,  his 
condition  had  been  feeble  and  waning  for  some- 
months — even  years — giving  opportunity  for  the 
thousand  loving  assidutles  at  his  bedside,  which, 
laying  aside  all  further  literary  work  and  ambi¬ 
tions,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  meat  and 
drink  of  his  beloved  wife.  Thus  it  may  be  said 
without  a  word  of  mere  praise,  that  Harriet  Beech¬ 
er  Stowe  has  well  Interpreted  some  of  her  fine  de¬ 
scriptions  of  character,  especially  of  the  domestlO‘ 
virtues,  by  her  own  unselfish  devotion,  rendered 
amid  the  lassitude  of  declining  years  and  greatly 
diminished  strength. 

Thanks  to  his  easy  circumstances.  Prof.  Stowe 
gave  himself  to  only  congenial  studies  during  the 
closing  years  of  his  life.  But  the  sturdy  Industry 
with  which  he  began,  continued  so  long  as  health 
lasted.  He  graduated  in  Bowdoln  College  in  1824, 
and  at  Andover  Seminary  four  years  later.  Such 
already  was  his  attainments  that  he  became  on  his 
graduation  Assistant  Professor  of  Sacred  Litera¬ 
ture  at  Andover,  and  also  an  editor  of  the  Boston 
Recorder;  then,  from  1830  to  1833,  he  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Languages  in  Dartmouth  College.  For 
now  a  half  dozen  years  or  so,  the  movement  from 
New  England  Westward  had  been  at  full  tide,  and 
yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
who  was  then  but  fairly  on  the  ground  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  youthful  Professor  quitted  the  compara¬ 
tively  quiet  shades  of  Hanover,  and  went  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  whore  he  had  been  invited  to  take  the 
Chair  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Lane  Theological 
Seminary.  It  proved  a  fortunate  choice  for  the 
Seminary,  reinforcing  its  scholarship  and  Influence 
not  a  little,  for  the  space  of  seventeen  years.  The 
labors  and  memory  of  Professor  Stowe  are  held  in 
highest  honor  there  to  this  day,  and  doubtless 
they  will  shortly  receive  fitting  recital  at  the  hands 
of  Professor  Morris,  or  some  other  competent  to 
speak  of  them.  It  was  during  the  first  year  of  his 
residence  at  Lane  that  Professor  Stowe  married 
Harriet  Elizabeth  Beecher,  then  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  who,  together  with  several  children,, 
survives  him. 

Returning  at  length  from  Ohio  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Dr.  Stowe  spent  a  couple  of  years  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  thence  in  1852  re¬ 
moved  to  Andover,  where  he  took  full  charge  of 
the  department  in  which  he  had  set  out  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  instructor  more  than  twenty  years  before — 
that  of  Sacred  Literature. 

Prof.  Stowe  proved  himself  a  man  of  affairs,  as 
well  as  of  the  study,  while  at  Cincinnati,  sympa¬ 
thizing  fully  with  the  manifold  labors  of  his  great 
father-in-law,  Lyman  Beecher.  He  was  sent  in 
1836  by  the  State  of  Ohio  to  examine  the  public 
school  system  of  Germany,  and  upon  his  return 
published  a  report  which  was  distributed  to  every 
school  district  of  that  State,  at  public  charge.  His 
long  and  eminent  professorial  labors  closed  at 
Andover  in  1864,  since  which  time  the  public  have 
only  heard  of  him  through  the  press.  Among  his 
best  known  works  is  a  translation  of  Jahn’s 
“  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,”  “  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hobi-ews,”  “  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Bible,”  and  “Origin  and  History  of  the  Books 
of  the  Bible.” 

THK  LATR  HBNRY  O’RIBLLY. 

With  this  venerable  man,  who  died  in  Rochester 
last  week  in  his  Slst  year,  has  closed  a  life  of  sin¬ 
gular  practical  activity  and  philanthropic  enthusi¬ 
asm,  Mr.  O’Rielly  came  here  from  Ireland  in 
1816,  as  we  learn  from  Harper’s  Cyclopedia  of 
American  History,  and  was  soon  after  engaged  as 
an  apprentice  in  the  office  of  The  Columbian,  then 
published  in  this  city.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
became  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York  Patriot, 
the  organ  of  the  “People’s  Party,”  which  elected 
DeWitt  Clinton  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1824.  He  founded  the  first  dally  journal  issued 
between  Albany  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  1826 — 
just  sixty  years  ago.  From  1833  to  1837  he  was 
Chairman  of  Committees  for  repairing  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  then  new  Erie  Canal,  and  in  1845-6  ho  was 
largely  Instrumental  in  bringing  about  reforms  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  and 
with  James  Wadsworth  of  Geneseo,  in  Introducing 
Improvements  in  the  common  school  system  of  the 
State.  At  about  that  time  he  was  also  the  orig¬ 
inator  and  constructor  of  the  first  great  Western 
telegraph  system  in  the  United  States,  the  success 
of  which  only  came  at  the  cost  of  much  personal 
effort  and  sacrifice. 

During  our  Civil  War,  Mr.  O’Rielly  was  indefa¬ 
tigable  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  Union 
and  human  rights.  He  was  the  earliest  advocate, 
with  Gen.  Cochrane,  of  the  enlistment  of  colored 
troops.  A  brave  and  worthy  son,  Capt.  Henry 
Brooks  O’Rielly,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Williams¬ 
burg,  May  6,  1862. 

During  his  residence  in  this  city  of  about  forty 
years,  Mr.  O’Reilly  was  an  active  member  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  and  deposited  in  Its 
library  a  large  collection  of  written  and  printed 
documents  from  his  own  pen.  The  gift  comprises 
many  bound  volumes  relative  to  the  public  enter¬ 
prises  above  mentioned  and  the  history  of  Western 
New  York.  That  Society  expressed  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  making  him  one  of  its  honorary  life-mem¬ 
bers.  Ho  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  our 
former  most  eminent  citizens  and  statesmen,  such 
as  Mr.  William  C.  Bryant,  Charles  O’Conor,  Prof. 
Henry  of  Washington,  Myron  Holley,  Lleut.-Gov. 
Selden,  and  Gov.  Hunt  of  this  State,  Secretary 
Chase,  and  many  others. 

While  a  citizen  of  Rochester  he  married  the 
amiable  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Micah  Brooks,  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  old  “  Genesee  Country,”  and 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of  Congress  from  the 
western  part  of  this  State.  He  has  left  several 
daughters  and  a  son  to  honor  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  best  of  fathers. 

Mr.  O’Reilly  was  a  man  of  warm  affections, 
great  moral  earnestness,  and  simplicity  of  charac¬ 
ter.  Ho  was  never  self-asserting  or  self-seeking 
in  any  of  his  many  enterprises  for  the  general 
good.  And  now  with  a  name  that  will  long  be  re¬ 
called  with  love  and  respect  by  his  friends  and  all 
who  knew  him,  and  in  a  good  old  age,  he  has  gone 
down  to  an  honored  grave.  W.  H. 

New  York,  An*.  31, 1886. 
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The  new  volume  of  Qeneral  Assembly  Min-  affection  and  interest  to  comply  with  the  request  ble  for  the  growing  evils  of  the  social  and  business 
utes  came  from  the  press  last  week — 626  papres  which  had  bpen  made,  that  he  should  perform  this  ^Ithout  Bible,  without  Christ,  without  re- 

-countinR  the  blank  one  at  the  close,  and  service.  The  day  was  one  of  eicepUonal  loveli-  but°br^“Seilm*'TndTick^ne88®^Mr  Green 
which  is  handy  for  memoranda.  The  paper  is  ness,  and  for  miles  around  the  people,  many  of  proposes  to  establish  parochial  schools  in  his  par- 
of  fair  body  and  texture,  and  the  whole  ap-  whom  were  the  descendants  of  those  who  heard  ish,  to  in  some  measure  counteract  the  baneful  in- 

pearanoe  good.  A  decided  improvement  is  the  the  sermon  when  first  preached,  came  together  to  Aueuce  of  the  public  schools. 

Index  of  Churches,  which  follows  that  of  Min-  listen  to  its  repetition,  and  to  hear  Mr.  Wood-  METHODIST. 

isters  and  Licentiates.  It  closely  occupies  man’s  historical  sketch,  following  the  reading  of  Alpbed  A.  Whitmobe,  pastor  of  the 

twenty-two  pages,  and  is  arranged  alphabetic-  the  sermon  after  a  short  interval.  Dr^MnK^^Auu*^*^^8  ’ 

ally  in  four  columns  to  a  page.  Its  correct-  The  sermon,  based  on  PhU.  iv.  6,  was  worthy  of  ^ords  “  It  is  true  w’e  have  passed  from  death  unto 

ness  will  of  course  depend  very  much  on  the  being  reproduced  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  its  life.”  He  was  sixty-nine  years  old. 

interest  and  promptness  of  those  well  paid  offl-  being  first  preached.  It  gave  evidence  of  having  MISCELLANEOUS. 

cials  the  Clerks  of  Presbytery.  Their  assist-  been  prepared  by  one  who  knew  the  value  of  pray-  Mbmobable  Incident.— In  an  article  in  the 

anoe  is  earnestly  asked  by  Dr.  Roberts,  and  we  er,  and  who  had  brought  to  the  treatment  of  his  July  Forum,  entitled  “Confessions  of  an  Episco- 

presume  it  will  not  be  wanting.  The  great  subject  a  well  disciplined  mind.  He  discoursed  of  palian,”  is  the  following:  “The  beauty  of  the 

convenience  of  this  index  will  be  appreciated  prayer,  as  to  ils  nature  its  fitness  and  necessity  Ecy'^u\peffo™iL^^ 

by  all  who  examine  this  splendid  and  well  nigh  its  scope,  and  its  tendency,  and  under  each  of  The  bibliolatry  of  the  prayer-book,”  says  the  wri- 


perfect  volume  of  Church  statistics. 


these  heads  the  truth  was  presented  in  a  clear  and  ter  of  this  paper,  “  is  best  exemplified  in  a  certain  | 
convincing  manner.  The  historical  sketch  was  i  action  of  the  highest  council  of  our  Church,  which 


V  1*  A  #  ^  rnw  -  -  - - - -  VfUX  V  WW9  *11  OXTOOIVll  UL 

SHOCK  to  many  oi  our  refers,  mere  are  lew,  geendant  of  Dr.  Coflan,  he  was  bom  and  spent  his  more.  In  the  midst  of  the  session  a  delegate  from 
if  any,  colored  men  of  hip^her  promise  amonj^  early  days  in  this  parish,  and  could  distinctly  re-  IHinois  rose  to  read  the  telegram  which  he  had  j 


convincing  manner.  The  historical  sketch  was  action  oi  the  highest  council  or  our  uhurch,  which  —  mm 

The  reported  death  ot  the  Key.  Moses  A.  could  have  prepared  as  'S  s™  DIIW I1FR 

Hopkins,  our  Minister  to  Liberte  will  carry  a  woodman.  Besides  being  a  lineal  de.  Qe“S  (S^^entto  in  fl 

shock  to  many  of  our  refers.  There  are  few,  geendant  of  Dr.  Coflan,  he  was  bora  and  spent  his  more.  In  the  midst  of  the  session  a  delegate  from  Aaaalataly 

if  any,  colored  men  of  higher  promise  among  early  days  In  this  parish,  and  could  distinctly  re-  Illinois  rose  to  read  the  telegram  which  he  had  This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strenftti, 
US.  Well  furnished  intellectually,  and  by  dint  „  uto  prandfathor’s  ann’earanoe  Added  to  this  received  announcing  that  the  city  was  in  dan-  and  whoieeomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 

of  his  o«n  enterprise  and  perseverance,  he  sue-  his  love  «  had  S  him  to  ^^m  the  fiames.  Natur-  kinds,  and  cannot  he  sold  in  compeuuon  with  th^ulUt^ 

j  j  u-i  i  1  1  — antiquarian  researen  nau  lea  nim  to  ally  ho  moved  that  the  Convention  interrupt  its  of  low  test,  chort  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  SM 

ceeded,  while  yet  in  early  miaaie  me,  to  cne  gather  details  concerning  the  old  church  and  the  business  and  proceed  to  prayer.  Unfortunately,  utlginoau,  eotal  bakikq  powder  Oo.,  10#  ^all St,  H.Y. 
high  post  so  recently  vacated  by  the  deaUi  of  people  t^at  time,  which  had  they  been  omitted,  however,  there  chanceil  to  be  no  collect  In  the  «'  i  '■  .  — ^—i 

SetS^ve'  ^tetter1rus''ftom°itev“slm^^^^  the  loss  would  have  been  a  prions  in  such  a  Extom^SriieV‘1^^^  titS. 

the  grave.  A  letter  to  us  from  ±tev.  »am«ei  ».  sketch,  and  yet  they  must  have  been  procured  thought  that  in  order  to  brlii^own  help  for  a  city  _ _ _ _ - _  _ 

Sevier,  dated  at  Monrovia,  July  22d,  has  much  labor  which  few  would  have  given  to  the  wrapped  in  fiames,  the  sacred  order  of  the  prayer-  _  ' _ 

to  say  of  Mr.  Hopkins’  efficiency,  and  of  the  book  should  be  disregarded!  Still,  some  prayer  UPAUFII  DDATlir'DQ  £,  PH 

»l«arylnaueu.teh6wa8eie^gtt«re,but  Mr!  Wo«dm»-»  tere,«we»  to  .  lute  p«ter  o(  BBrUWfl  OliUlnUlO  «  UUu 

no  word  toucning  nis  sicuness  or  ueatn.  church,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bactlett,  who  is  re-  went  solemnly  through  the  Litany,  which  prays  59  Wall  Stroet,  New  York. 

Doubtless  we  shall  soon  have  particulars.  membered  by  all  the  parish  with  the  greatest  af-  for  we.l-nigh  everythlngexcept  a  burning  city,  and  - 

Dr.  J.  Glentworth  Butler  is  hard  at  work  on  fection,  were  very  touching.  The  interest  for  cjii^cago  might  be  burned  to’ (Tround.^^theTn^^^^  BUY  AND  SeLL  BiLLS  OF  EXCHANGE, 

the  first  volume  of  his  Old  Testament  Com-  coreespondtmt  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  of  the  prayer-book  was  duly  honored.”  IsSUE  COM.MERCI.VL  AND  TRAVELLERS 

mentary.  It  will  be  ready  for  the  press  with-  h‘8  -  CREDITS,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 

in  the  present  year,  when  the  much  labor  that  from  Mr.  Bartlett  at  the  time  previously  referred  wnrlri  Mattp  Tptfpraphic  TraNS- 

it  has  cost  will  be  found  to  have  been  well  and  to.  and  from  Mrs.  Bartlett,  who  was  present  on  IHatirlaOeS.  WOrW.  MAKE  iELEGRAPHlC  IRANS- 

wiselv  exDended.  Exolorintr  the  »ich  litera-  this  occasion.  Hills— Fadot— la 'Wooster,  Ohio,  August  12th,  1886,  FERS  OF  MONEY  TO  AND  I  ROM  HiUROPE. 

t«reotthePenteKuch,Dr.EuOurte  just  now  - ——————  by  fev.  A.^E.^or,»g.Md  MaKB  CoLLECTIO.NB  IN  ALL  FOREIGN 

xinable  to  find  a  copy  of  Tayler  Iiewis’s  “  Di-  SttH  dTllHTCtKlS.  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wooster,  to  Miss  Ida  M,  Faust,  COUNTRIES. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  Ca 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York, 


iBOAton.  aiaa  chfeago  might  be  buwied  to  the  ground,  the  ma- 

your  correspondwit  was  enhanood  by  the  fact  of  Mfesty  of  the  prayer-book  was  duly  honored.” 
his  having  been  the  recipient  of  rare  kindness  ,  ,  , 


the  first  volume  of  his  Old  Testament  Com-  corresponaeni  was  ennanoou  ny  ine  laci  oi 

mentary.  It  will  be  ready  for  the  press  with-  h‘8  been  the  recipient  of  rare  kindness 

in  the  present  year,  when  the  much  labor  that  “>•-  Bartlett  at  the  time  previously  referred  ! 

it  has  cost  will  be  found  to  have  been  well  and  to.  and  from  Mrs.  Bartlett,  who  was  present  on  | 
wisely  expended.  Exploring  the  »ich  litera-  this  occasion^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ture  of  the  Pentateuch,  Dr.  Butler  is  just  now 

xinable  to  find  a  copy  of  Tayler  Iiewis’s  “  Di-  jmtlffllHrfit  EllTl  d|IITCt|(0. 
wine  Human  in  the  Scriptures,”  that  work  be-  ^  »-  ■ 

ing  now  out  of  print,  and  not  in  lihe  libraries  NEW  YORK. 

^hat  he  has  been  able  to  consnlt.  He  would  New  York  City. — The  Thirteenth-Street  ChufT\ . — 


Hol(3.©rs  oCCurrGDC'vlBoiid.s  MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 
xo-oiaers  oi  i  -ouiiu-o  boahdinc  and  bay  sciiaoL 

T  FOR  TOONO  I.ADIK8  AMD  CHILORD* 

anCl  Morriatoww,  Mew  J«rs«r, 

Re-opens  Sept.  3d(l.  Grounds  snd  buildings  sttracuTS* 

-r-u  r-N  •  -r~»  Highest  slandard  In  English  and  ClaaelcalStu^.  Supe- 

Bonds  OI  CT  eriGS  Jj  rlor  adTsntagss  In  Art  and  Music.  Resident  I^nch  and 

German  Teachers.  Terms :  Board  and  Tuition  In  English 
x’  x-L  and  French,  $500.  Circulars  on  application. 

Miss  E,  L.  KOUES. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO 

n  ■  11  III  1 II  AAiin  ■  till  INGHAM  UNIVERSITY, 

D  All  111  AY  PIIAAIJAAIY  L,ER0Y,  N.  Y.  For  young  Ladlee.  Academic  and  college 

||U|IVW|1  I  IjlJIfll  tt|i  I  Courses.  Superior  facilities  for  Music  and  Art.  Beat  In- 

ww  rs  1  wersiBi  ss  structors.  Excellent  home  Influences.  For  cataloguee, 

address _ Rev.  W.  W.  TOTHEROH,  A.M. 

I  WILL  RECEIVE  A  COMMUNICATION  OF  INTEREST  AND  ^  REYIiOCK  INSTITUTE,  South  WUlInmstowB, 

1  IMPORTANCE  TO  THEM  BY  FORWARDING  THEIR  NAMES  “rdomSST^^Sm^^  DlpI^SZi 

AND  ADDRESSES  TO  US,  WITH  A  MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  given.  A  thorough  school  and  pleasant  home  In  a  health- 
AMOUNT  OF  BONDS  OF  EITHER  CLASS  HELD  BY  THEM.  SiVh^eSS-' 

OB  BY  CALLING  IN  PERSON  AT  OUR  OFFICE.  _ OKORGE  F.  MILLS,  Prtnetpul. 

A.  S.  HATCH  &  CO.,  ELMIRA  COLLEGE.  WoSffiN. 

NO.  5  NASSAU  STREET,  1)0(161 0616  of  tb6  Syiiod  of  New  Yolk. 

Course  ol  study  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Colleges 
NEW  TUKh.  (ilBO  Bieetlve  and  Special  Courses.  Best  advantages 

_  in  Music  a  nd  Art.  Building  with  best  modern  Improve- 

— — — - ments;  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  Elevator. 

SCHOOLS  AND  coLLEOES. 

Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  Pree't,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

^**1?*!?.*®.*  v®**.?*  W8lls  Gollegs  for  Younj  Ladies. . 

419  dintoii  Stswt,  Brooklyn,  BT.  T.  aurora;  cayuga  lake,  n.  y. 

Offers  opportunity  for  thorough  study  and  the  advantages 
of  a  well  ordered  home  life.  Special  facilities  for  M^lc  “J?,®’;® 

and  Art  healthfulness.  Session  begins  Sept.  15,  1886.  Send  for 

REFERENCES:  catalogue. _ E.  8.  FRISBEE,  D.P..  President. 

Rev.  R.  8.  8TORRS.  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  WDYE  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW  YORK.  ” 

llv.  hSn^?“m!^ D.S.:  IZ  i^rk.  K  For  paruculars.  address _ Mrs.  8.  J,  LIF^ 

rv:^vTL^Li?^i^t.°TA^«  SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

Rev.  JOSEPH  T.  DURYEA,  D.D..  Boston.  Mass.  nSwrIIHE-ON-MUDSON.  N.  Y..  ’ 


A.  S.  HATCH  &  CO.,  ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 


NO.  5  NASSAU  STREET, 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Tlie  Misses  Ely's  Sclioel  fer  Girls, 

419  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  BT.  T. 


iHatYlageSe 


Hills— Faust— In  "Wooster,  Ohio,  August  12th,  1886, 
by  Rev.  A.  A.  E.  TayVor,  assisted  by  Rev.  James  Black, 
D.D.,  the  Rev.  Oscar  A.  Hills,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  CShuroh  of  Wooster,  to  Hiss  Ida  H.  Faust, 
daughter  of  Poter  Faust,  Esq.,  of  Wooster. 


FLUSHING  INSTITUTE, 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. 
Opens  Wednesday,  Sept.  15th.  Address 

E.  A.  FAIBCHILD. 


healthfulness.  Session  begins  Sept.  15,  1886.  Send  tor 
catalogue. _ E.  8.  FRISBEE,  D.P..  President. 

YE  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW  YORK.  ” 

_ For  particulars,  address _ Mrs,  8.  J,  LIFE, 

SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

NEWBURU-ON-HUDhON,  N.  Y., 

Gives  the  best  preparation  for  the  beet  oollegee.  Two  Yale 
valedictorians  In  three  years.  Entrance  examinations  held 
at  the  school  by  member  ot  Yale  Faculty.  Dally  gymnastlos 
under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  etc.  .address 

HBHRV  W.  SIOLAB,  M.A.  (Yule),  Frin. 

UPSON  SGHINABT,  up  In  the  hills  ot  Litchfield  County. 
Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keepe  them 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  Thirteenth-street  Chutrl. — 


thank  any  one  having  a  «opy,  and  willing  to  Late  letters  received  from  our  pastor,  the  Rev.  J. 

loan  or  dispose  of  it,  to  oommuaadcate  with  him  ®'P'’  ^ 

TO  w-ii  -w  V  ^  first-class  trip  abroad,  having  visited  Rome.Switz- 

at  Pine  Hill,  N.  Y. _  erland,  and  many  of  the  Interesting  places  along 

_  _  .  the  “Reihn.”  He  Is  n«w  passing  through  Scot- 


New  York  City. — The  Thirteenth-street  Chutr* . —  TIfA  tD 

Late  letters  received  from  our  pastor,  the  Eev.  J.  cia*|»* 

M.  Worrall,  D.D.,  indicate  that  be  is  having  a  Bickwell—Jt)  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  on  Sunday -evening, 
first-class  trip  abroad,  having  visited  Rome,  Switz-  August  15th,  1886,  Mrs.  Melissa  8.  Bicxnexo,,  widow 
eriand,  and  many  of  the  Interesting  places  along  of  the  late  Hon.  Bennett  Bicknell,  formerlj^fMorrls- 

the  “  ^hn  ”  He  Is  n«w  nassiair  throuuk  Sco^  years,  9  months,  and  6  days, 

the  Metnn.  ne  is  n«w  pacing  tnrouga  ocoi-  ,  .  ,  .he  folio  wine  be(rn«,i«.  and  di- 


'  Sus  qioehanna  Valley  Home  ”  at  Binghaanton,  $300. 

B.  H.  o. 


The  Itev  momite  He»pe«.d  dM  ot  con-  return  oW 

sumption  at  Fairbury,  Ill.,  oe  Saturday  even-  home  on  Sept.  2d  by  the  “Celtic.  Both  he  and  and  Joshua  Pratt  of  Sherburne,  N,  Y.,  to  pay  them  as 
ing' July  14th.  He  was  both  poet  . and  preach-  his  family  have  enjoyed  the  best'of  health,  neither  soon  as  possible  after  her  decease  :  to  the  American 
«...  il,  ♦bkk  bia  hMith  mnd  wA  ahall  oive  having  had  a  day  of  sickness.  The  Im-  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  $1000 ; 

er  in  the  days  of  his  health,  and  we  shall  give  pr<,^,^ents  which  are  being  made  in  the  church  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Sooietv,  $1000;  to 
some  particulars  of  his  useftal  life  hereafter.  during  his  absence,  w€H  probhfely  be  completed  in  the  American  Missionary  Association,  :*600;  to  the 
.  II  ii.ii  11—  time  to  opou  for  wor#iip  on  the  second  Sunday  in  "  Sue  qwdhanna  Valley  Home  ”  at  Binghaanton.  $300. 

September.  It  will  be  a  glad'day  when  pastor  and 

AMERICAN  SCIENCE.  people  can  again  resume  regiilar  service  after  an  — -  - - 

By  BiW.  Sumuel  T.  Clarice.  absence  of  three  months.  Tbe  American  Tract  Society. 

Our  national  scientists  have  felt  com-  chSS^wdeTtL'^torarrarJlwtoeT^^^  Evangelical  but  not  deoominaOional.  Prints 
plimentetj  when  they  saw  the  avenues  of  Buf-  years  of  *ev.  C.  H.  van  Wlc,  are  enjoying  many  in  Iff  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
falo  ablaze  with  bunting  and  Bags  of  all  hues  tokens  of  success.  By  his  untiring  efforts,  the  grants  religious  reading  to  the  tneedy;  sends 
and  climes,  as  they  arrived  Thursday  for  their  coiporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 

thirty-fifth  annual  gatheimg.  rassment  The  pastor  divades  his  time  between  hedges,  and  to  the  imnnigraDte  in  Castle  Oar- 

The  municipality  had  nrected  arches  and  the  two  churches.  Last  Winter  he  conducted  a  den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
grand  stands,  and  writtea  •“  Welcome  ”  every-  series  of  revival  meetings  at  West  Camden,  and  on  charitable  gifts.  Dooations^and  legacies  are 
where  The  be  told,  however,  that  eameetly  eollelted.  A eummwry  ol  the  elitieth , 

it  was  for  the  State  Firemen  s  Convention,  and  qj  envelope  containing  $25,  presented  as  a  yoar  mailed  free. 


United  States  National  Bank, 

(WASHINOTON  BUILDING) 

^  1  SEOADWAT,  answ  TOSS. 


IS  weanescay,  sept.  ism.  Auaress  ^  Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keepe  them 

E.  A.  FAIBCHILD.  all  the  year  round.  Fits  tor  College  or  Business.  Mokes 
,  good  men  of  bod  boys.  References :  President  Porter,  Yale 

IRS.  WIlalalAMS  B.  «,  wr  .  V  College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler.  D.».,  Brooklyn, N.  Y.;  Jared 

(He  West  aetliSt.,  New  York)  Reid.  Ir.,  "N.  Y.  Evongellst,"  New  York  city.  For  other 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  BOARDING  AND  DAY  or  Informat^^^ 

iL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  LITTLE  OIRLS,  Re-  Rey.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preeton,  Ot. 


Capi/tal,  - 

SmrpiluSf- 


-  $500^000 

-  500,000 


AMERICAN  SCIENCE. 

By  Bar.  Sumuel  T.  Clarice. 

Our  national  scientists  ■cost  have  felt  com- 
plimentet^  when  they  saw  the  avenues  of  Buf- 


Tbe  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 


IdOCiaW  C.  MURRAY,  PresMIewt. 

EVAN  a.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

H.  M.  HOYT,  Jr..  Asst.  Cashlei 

Transacts  a  Cleneral  Banking  Basiness. 


SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  LITTLE  OIRLS,  Re-  HENRY  UPSON  Principal 

opens  Sept.  30. _  _ '■ - - - 

HOUUUTO.N  seminary  to.SwTallT! 

FOB  YOUN6  LADIEN,  WILL  RE-OPEN  SEPTEMBER  ‘ATtk, 

CLINTON,  N.  Y.  Boys’  Classes  separate.  Preparatory  Class  tor  Harvard  ’ST 
26th  year.  Advantages  unsurpassed.  Send  for  Illustrated  rw.w.v  .  a  •  >  vr 

Catalogue.  A.  G.  BENEDICT.  CQTT  AG  K  SEMINARY, 

- -  CL.1NTON,  ONBIDA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

1-4 ■'T  C'i'RT'T)  A  For  Yowiik  Ladiei.  Opens  September  8th. 

_ Rev.  C.  W.  HAWLEY.  A.M.,  Principal. 

Aeademy  and  College  aLINTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

At  DeljANO,  FLORIDA.  |  prepares  thoroughly  for  College  oi 

A  flirst-class  Academy  for  both  sexes.  Five  courses:  V  favorable.  Military  Organlsatloi 
College  Preparatory,  Higher  English,  Normal,  Business,  year  will  bealn  Sept.  9tli,  1886 
Indwstrlal  Drawing.  First-class  Art  and  Music  Depart-  BK8T,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Clinton, 


that  not  a  single  lager  beer  garden,  in  its  May-  graMnl  Tecognition  of  hte  earnest  and  fruitful  la- 
day  rig,  owned  up  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ad-  bors  oh  that  oocasion.  Babbath  before  last,  at 

vent  of  the  professors-  The  wise  men  of  the 

.  XT,  TTj  u  a  u  1  dera,  in  addition  to  the  olher  three  already  in  the 
East  read  to  a  select  tew  in  the  High  School,  session,  was  an  eocasion  of  much  interest  and  re¬ 
while  the  select  men  reddened  .the  town  for  the  jolehi&  the  new  elders  being  regarded  as  peculiar- 
fire  laddies.  So  much  for  the  wisdom  of  what  ly  well  fitted  fer  their  efflee.  On  each  alternate 


O.  B.  Eingsoury,  Tfeasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Kotuto. 


Mattoew  Araold  etyled  “the, numbers, ■■  md  PRIHCETOH  THMMeiOH,  SEKDIABY.  j  - 

olden  essayists  stigmatized  .as  oi  noWoi.  neighborhood,  and  atits  close  preaches  to  an  in-  ®**®  Session  win  epen  on  Thursday,  Sept.  I6th,«t|  This  Company  is  •  legal  depository  for  mcmeyspaifll 

Buffalo  is  truly  the  Convention  City,  no  fewer  teresting  congregation  .-some  five  miles  south  of  H  A.'M.,  in  Stuart  Hall  Oratory.  Sntroductory  Lecture  by  aathorlis»d:to  act  as  guardlaaor  trustee, 

ion  f/Tiir  naaomhliAa /hf  nal.ionn.1  intoroaf.  Vurincp  Williamstown.  D.  Dr .iF.  L.  Patton,  on  Friday,  St  tha-same  hour  and  place.  .J  »»r>i<«ii»Da<w  sa.wxhwmn  aw  nniOAsi’rsi 


DIRECTORS: 

DOGAN  0.  MURRAY,  J.  W.  DBEXito, 

OHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW,  CYRUS  W.  FIELD. 
VOBRIB  K.  JESUP,  D.  A.  LINDLEY, 

■0.  'B.  HIOKOX,  JAMES  W.  iUEXANDBB,  ' 

T.  W.  JPBABSALL. 

IIMTED  STATES  TRUST  COMPANY 

OP  NEW  YORK 

No.  49  Wall  street. 

Capital  and  Surplus, 

SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


Industrial  Drawing.  First-class  Art  and  Music  Depart¬ 
ments.  Fine  new  Dormitory  Buildings,  enabling  us  to  _  _  _ 

furnish  board  and  tuition  at  reasonable  rates.  The  pur-  n  n  a  rl  f*  /Y  1  I  <Y* 

pose  ot  this  Institution  Is  to  give.  In  the  delightful  climate  VV  ill  U  Ul  S  aJL  U  X  X  w  K  C  a 

OT  Florida,  as  thorough  and  liberal  an  educaUon  as  can  be  .mm  ^ 

secured  In  the  best  New  England  Schools.  CRAWFOHDSVILUb,  UVD. 

DeLAND  college  will  also  receive  students  ot  both  Full  Classical  and  Sclentlflc  Courses.  High  In  stanmurd, 
sexes,  prepared  to  enter  the  Freehmou  class.  thorough  In  methods,  rich  In  Libraries  (23,000  volumes) 

Send  tor  Catalogue  to  and  Laboratorlee.  In  the  Preparatory  Department  (uitioa 

J.  F.  FORBES,  President,  DeLand,  Florida,  or  »*  free,  and  thorough  preparation  Is  made  for  college.  To 

u  A  n.TASin  w  v  the  best  male  scholar  In  the  Graduating  Class  of  any  High 

H.  A.  uelxANU,  P  airport,  N.  Y.  classical  School  In  Indiana,  a  scholarship  free  of  oil 

~~~  college  bills  Is  offered.  The  66th  year  begine  Sept.  8th. 

WASHINGTON  AND  JEFFERSON  COLLEGE.  Catalogueesentonappll^Jtom^  ^  TUTTLE,  President. 

•Waahiagtoa,  Pa.  TJOPTCTAlYD  GOT  T 

The  Eighty-sixth  Tear  opens  September  16.  "^''^^"*MYA^K^lV^TIIE^UDSOivT^'*^  ^ 

For  catalogue  or  Inlormatlon.  apply  to  Preparatory  for  Males.  College  for  Ladlee.  Popular 

THF  PtnrsTnwvT  school  at  popular  rates.  Music,  Art,  Modem  Languoi^s, 
_ _ inih  FWEBiuisw  1,  Telegraphy.  Special  teaching  for  backward  pupils. 

SUMMIT  ACADEMY,  Sammlt,  W.  J.  Healthfu  Send  for  Catalogue.  opens  ^pt.  Uth. 

location.  Military  drill.  Reopens  Sept.  16lh.  W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  Principal. 

- heard.  A.M.,  Principal.  BETTIE  NTllART  INSTITUTE. 

irilaLE  SEMINARY,  Somerrille,  N.  J.  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

ling  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles  and  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles.  Fall  term 
BeoiKiK  :Sept.  16.  Thorough  Instruction  In  commences  Sept.  15th,  1886.  Courses  of  study  equal  to  those 
.nebea.  Miuelc,  tonguages,  and  Painting.  ol  seminary,  whether  Classical,  Literary,  or  Musloal. 

Misses  PARSONS  &  LA  FEVBE.  Advantages  In  Art  and  Elocution  UMurpassed.  Csr^ul 

«...  ,  m. -  tmlulug  iu  morals  and  maAners.  Home  comforts.  For 

ICKBR-C^LkOIATB  INSTITUTE,  catalogues,  apply  to  Mrs.  M.  MoKEE  HOMES, 


Prepares  thoroughly  for  College  or  Business.  Location 
favorable.  Military  Organlxatlon  and  Drill.  74tk 

ir  will  begin  Sept.  Wh,  1886.  Kew,  ISAAC  O. 
BEST,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y» 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  mtmeyB  pSlfl  Into 


^OMERVILLE  SEMINARY,  Somerville,  N.  .J. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles  and 
Children.  Beoiiens  :Sept.  16.  Thorough  instruction  In 
English  Brancb^  Miuslc,  Languages,  and  Painting. 

Misses  PARSONS  &  LA  FEVBE. 


The  packer -collegiate  institute,  _ 

_ _  Joralemoa  street,  between  Clinton  and  Court  streets,  I  .***’*’.V  “*“**  -y- 

in  session  here  this  week.  No  other  city  in  the  PORTVILLE.  This  church  has  ^en  mu^  MCOJir-  -jrEBTww  tweotjigtcat.  irBllurWAPV  Allegheny  Pa,  .Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after  live  young  Lwiies.  Oilleglate,  Academic,  and  I^lmary  Dej^rt-  WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINART 

lanH  hnA  thricA  hAcn  sfJeRted  for  the  fratherintr  aged  Rnder  the  ministry  of  Bev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke.  »  e  days’ noUoo.  and  win  bo  entitled  to  interest  for  the  whole  ments.  The  next  term  will  begin  September  OO.  1886.  New  Will  commence  Its  62d  year  September  9.  Fine  Library. 

in  constant  attendance  at  n„tTem,oneo.Tuesdav.«eoU,mber21st.  StudenUf  u^t^evmlvremalnvwlththecomnanv.  Jhere  Laboratory, 


WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINART 


of  the  “American  Association  ior  the  Advance-  Sunday-school  has  been  -raised  from  about  35 


ment  of  Science.’ 


to  more  than  14)0,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 


Liookinff  in  upon  the  assembled  wisdom  in  current  month  12  peasons  were  received  into  fel- 

_  f-t _ *  lowship,  most  of  them  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

the  Great  High  School  yesterday,  it  was  evident-  xhe  preaching  of  Mr.  Clarke  is  spoken  of  asvery 
.ly  a  convention  of  teacher^  and  not  of  specu-  effective,  stimulating,  and  instructive.  During 
lators  or  investigators  in  nature,  who  loved  August  he  will  be  absent  on  vacation. 

Bolence  for  Science’  sake  ak>ne.  Yet  we  felt  Buffalo. — The  recent  organization  of  Bethany 
that  here  was  a  bodv  of  men  who  had  no  time  Chi^h  now  seoms^-ely  toi^  folloy^  by  the  -or- 
.  ,  *  gaiiization  of  another  church  in  a  different  part  of 

T/Y  mOlTA  TW/YTlAYr  .......... 


to  make  money. 


the  city,  called  Cold  Spring,  where  uridoubte<ily 


Bishop  Coxe  opened  with  a  ju’ayer,  which  he  there  is  a  good  opening  for  such  an  enterprise,  aoom  at  lo  a.  m. 


hi«  f  qK  The  next  Term  opens  Tuesday,  8optcmber2l8t.  Students’ 

•  . .  ntooms  will  be  drawn  at3  P,  M.  For-eatalogues  and  Informa- 
nto  f-S*  mldress  ProC.  T.  H.  RORINBON,  Allegheny.  Pa. 

r  faith.  AUBUKN  THB0L06IC1X  SEMINAST. 

M  tery  term  opens  Se  Vember  Ist,  1688.  For  catalogue,  ad-  I 

During  .Dress  WILLIS  J.  BEECHER.  Clerk  ot  Faculty, 

_ Auburn,  N,  Y. 

lethany  UNIOH  THBOLOGICAI.  SEMINARY. 

ntuX^f  Park  Awewwo,  Hew  York. 

iihf/xllv  “fbe  next  Term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  16th,  1886.  |) 

uuMsiiijf  students  entering  will  meet  tbe faculty  In  the  President’s,) 


time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 


Executors,  admlnistmtors  or  trustees  of  estates-,  and  I  French,  German,  Drawing,  or  Calisthenics.  An  attractive 


students  assigned  to  classes  September  16, 16,  IT.  There  Laboratory,  Observatory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  Instrnc- 
are  no  extra  charges  for  Instruction  in  Greek,  Latin,  tlon.  Best  of  home  influences.  Send  for  circular  to 


females  unaocostomed  to  the  transaction  -of  business. 


..  _ _ , _ _  etoi.  out  of  town.  Ike  Forty-first  Annual  Catalogue,  giving  a 

well  as  religious  and  Issievolent  Instltuttons,  wllldhtd  this  Delallod  statement-of  the  courses  of  study,  sent  on  appUca- 


I  Company  a  oonventent-deposltory  for  money. 

aOHN  A.  STEWART,  President. 

WM.  H.  HACY,  Vice-President. 

JAMES  S.  CLARK,  Second  Tiee-Psestdent. 

]  TRUSTEES: 

i  DAN.  H.  ARNOLD,  HENRY  E.  LA  WHENCE, 

THOMAS  8LOOOMB.  ISAAC  N.  PHELPS, 


lemarked  was  2000  years  old,  and  saw  the  light  i  Rev.  W.  A.  Robinson,  late  of  Sprlngville,  has 

first  in  Alexandria.  It  was  ■“  ’propriate,’’  as 

,  J  J,  .  .  J  -rl  chattel  there,  and  has  entered  upon  his  work  with  «  m 

tile  colored  divine  obeerved.  It  was  rather  anAminurirKr  nmarwvitA.  The  ranid  extenRinn  ; 


Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  W.  O.  T.f 
Sliedd,  D  D.,  in  Adams  Chapel,  Thursday,  Sept.  16th,  at  3 


encouraging  prospects.  The  rapid  extension  <»f 


E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Recorder. 


comical,  however,  to  see  the  good  Bishop  make  the  city  certainly  warrants  a  corresponding  church  ] 

hie  way  to  the  reporters  at  the  conclusion,  to  extension,  which  our  people  should  not  be  slow  to 

ask  to  revise  the  prayer  before  it  was  given  to  NEW  JERSEY  address  by 

the  press.  Ritualism  sometimes  xeduces  to  NEWABK.-The  proposed  new  Second  Presbyte- 

absurdity.  The  scientists  of  newspaper  repu-  rian  Church  (Dr.  J.  Few-Smlth  pastor)  will  be  70 

tation  here  are  few.  We  have  indeed  Simon  feet  front  on  Washington  street,  and  90  feet  fnont 


lANR  THEOLOaiCAI  SEMINARY. 

The  next  term  opens  Thu-rsday.  SEPT.  9.  Introductory’ 
address  by  Prof.  LI.  J.  Evans,  D.D.  Dr.  Roberts,  Professor, 
of  Practical  Theology,  will  eteter  s^ion  his  duties  during' 


DAN.  H.  ARNOLD, 
THOMAS  8LOOOMB, 
CHARLES  E.  BILL, 
WILSON  O.  HUNT. 
-WILLIAM  H.  MACY. 
CLINTON  GILBERT. 
DANIEL  D.  LORD, 
SAMUEL  SLOAN, 

JAMES  LOW, 

-WM.  WALTER  FHEUS, 

D.  WILLIS  JAMES, 

JOHN  J.  A8TOR, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 
WILLIAM  ROCKEFELLER, 


EBA8TU8  OORNINO, 

8.  B.  CHITTBNDEN, 

JOHN  HARSIBN  RHOADES, 
ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES, 
ROBERT  B.  MINTURN, 
OEO.  HENRY  WARREN, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

WILLIAM  UBBEY, 

JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN, 
EDWARD  COOPER, 

W.  BAYARD  CUTOTHQ^ 
CHA8.  S.  SMITH. 
ALEXANDER  £.  0KB. 


French,  German,  Drawing,  or  Calisthenics.  An  attractive  Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass, 

home,  under  liberal  management,  receives  Students  from  — II — . 

out  of  town.  Ike  Forty-flrst  Annual  Catalogue,  giving  a  DECKEBTOWN,  SUSSEX  CO.,  H.  J. 

detailed  statement-of  the  courses  of  study,  sent  on  applica-  w  w»  mj  wwuwua  vv.,  u.  w. 

tiou  to  T.  J.  BACKUS.  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Faculty.  A  SBLBCT  ENGLISH  AND  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL 

- . . .  for  both  sexes.  School  year  begins  September  8.  For  Clp- 

for  - ^■.H:.?E^EY,_A.M,.  Principal. 

12  miles  fron* Philadelphia.  Fixed  price  ^v;rs  every  MiTie.  GIOVANNINL 

expense,  even  b6ska,  *c  No  extra  charges.  No  Incidental  _ _ _ _  w  .  .  .  . 

exiienses.  No  exaomlnatlon  for  ailnilssion.  Twelve  expe-  department  of  Mr#, 

rlenced  teachers,  all  -men,  and  all  graduates.  Special  LIFE  8  SEMINARY,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  has  opened  a 

wtale  and  Sniect  Hose  fnr  lonng  Ladltt, 

select  any  studles-or  choose  the  regular  English,  Srientlflc,  103  Bnst  61st  Street,  New  York. 

Business,  ClaoslcaL  <kr  Civil  Engineering  cour^.  Sti^euts  The  number  is  limited  to  twelve,  and  the  terms  are  very 
fitted  at  Media  Ac^emy  are  now  In  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince-  moderate — $600  per  year.  Including  Board  and  TulUon  In 
ton,  and  ten  other  Oslleges  and  Polylwhnlc  ^hools.  10  slu-  Music,  Languages,  and  Art.  French  and  Italian  spoken  in 


tiou  to  T.  J.  BACKUS,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Faculty. 

$S«0  A  YEAR;  91X5  QUARTF.RI.Y. 

S WITHIN  C.  SHOKTLIUGE’S  ACADEMY,  for 
Voaag;  Men  and  Boys,  Media,  Pa. 

12  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Fixed  price  covers  every 
expense,  even  bbsks,  Ac  No  extra  charges.  No  incidental 
exiiensea.  No  exaomlnatlon  for  ailnilssion.  Twelve  expe¬ 
rienced  teachers,  all  -men,  and  all  graduates.  Special 
opiiortunitles  for  apt  students  to  advance  rapidly.  Special 
drill  for  dull  and  backward  boys.  Patrons  or  students  may 
select  any  studles-or  choose  the  regular  English,  Srientlflc, 
Business.  ClaaslcaL,  -or  Civil  Engineering  course.  Students 


dents  sent  to  college  In  1883;  15  In  1884;  10  In  1886;  10  In  1886.  the  family.  Highest  tesUmonlals 

A  graduating  class  evw:y  year  In  the  commercial  depart-  - - -  - 

ment.  A  Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratory,  Gymnasium,  MM  IVEKVIEW  ACADEMY, 

and  Ball  Ground.  1500  vols.  added  to  Library  In  1883.  Phy-  -Mk.  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


steal  apparatus  doubled  Im  1883.  Media  has  seven  churches.  Prepares  for  College  and  the  Government  Academies,  for 
and  a  temperance  charter  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  all  Business  and  Social  relations.  Thorongh  Military 


Newcomb,  the  astronomer  -of  Washinj^ton,  James  street,  ai^  there  will  be  a  tower  on  the 
,  «,ii  jrci-i  James  street  corner  165  feet  high,  and  a  low  conieml 

Capt.  Dare,  the  explorer  of  Alaska,  and  T.  C.  on  the  north  side  00  Washington  street.  It 

Meadenhall,  electrician  of  the  United  States  will  be  constructed  of  rougfc-faced  ashler  with  cut- 


Signal  Service,  and  others. 


stone  trimmings,  and  the  interior  will  be  finished 


The  scientists  are  largely /fray-headed  men,  in  polished  cedar.  The  vestibule  will  be  ten  fert 

_ _ ,,  ...  ^  t  "  J  J  wide  and  sixty-two  feet  long,  and  three  doors  will 

every  lOther  one  with  spectacles,  and  deep-set  I  entrance  to  the  auditorium.  The  seats  will 
eyes  of  the  pathetic,  omniscient  order,  that  be  arranged  In  amphitheatre  style,  separated  by 
KIoboi  out  of  professors’  chairs  in  colleges,  and  four  full  aisles,  with  a  half  aisle  in  the  centre, 
seem  to  say  We  know  so  much;  but  it  is  a  ^^***7*!!**^^*+-^ 

weariness  all  to  the  flesh.  Nonconformists  g5Q  persons.  The  organ  will  be  placed  south 
are  they  indeed  in  all  the  modem  convention-  of  and  even  with  the  pulpit  platform.  The  organ 


Applications  tor  admimioa  may  Ye -made  to  the 

CHAIRMAN  Off'  THE  FACULTY, 

-Cincinnati,  O. 

KdCORMICE  THEOLOGICAL  8E'£XMARY,  CHICAGO. 

Temn  opens  Thursday,  Sept.  2d. 

Drawing  ot  rooms  by  new  students  at  10  A.  M. 

Opening  address  by  Prof.  Curtte  at  8  P.  M. 

For  information,  or  catalogue,  address 

”  FACULTY,’’  1060  N.  Halsled  stueot.-Chlcago,  Ill. 


alities  of  dress,  manners,  and  physiognomy. 


There  will  be  a  gallery  extending  about  three  sides  The  fresbytery  of  Osage  win  meet  tn-Baymore,  Mo., 

of  the  auditorium,  and  the  seating  capacity  will  be  «n  Tuesday,  Sept.  28th,  an  7j  p.  M. 
for  850  persons.  The  organ  will  be  placed  south  schapt.  stated  cierk. 

of  and  even  with  the  pulpit  platform.  The  organ  The  Poesbytery  ofKalnmaxoa  wlIlmeetluBucban- 
loft  proper  will  be  fourteen  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  «.  on  Tuesday,  Sept,  uth,  w 

deep,  and  the  choir  section  twenty  feet  wide  and  ®ansey.  stated  clerk. 


A  leariintr  <rrain  factor  at  oiir  elbnv  »avB  thev  uePP-  cnoir  sectiuii  iwi-  »iue  auu 

•  .  ...  r  e  DO  says  they  deep.  The  pulpit  platform  is  to  be  four  feet  The  Presbytery  of  Council  BIwITs  win -meet  in  Orls 

look  hke  cranks.  And  they  are,  in  the  senses  h'gh,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  tw-elve  feet  deep,  and  iowa,-on  T"eB'>'‘y-^i;|Sv28th  ^  7j  p.  m. 

»K.4.  4.u„ _ ^  1 - *  _ _ I _ *1 _  —111  ’  _4 _ J*! _ 1.  1_4_  ’ _ 'TkJ; _ 1.  SAMUEL  L.  MCAFEL,  Stated  Clerk. 


that  they  are  all  bent  on  mastering  these  mo-  will  extend  back  into  an  arched  recess.  The  work 
tive  powers,  social,  physical,  and  lutelleetuaL  ot  construction  will  be  l^un  in  a  few  days,  and  it 
♦1,0*  4.U  *  _  4.U  -  is  expected  that  the  building  wiU  be  enclosed  by 

that  constitute  the  crank  that  moves  the  uni-  ^5,^  cold  weather  sets  in.  It  is  to  cost  from 
verse.  The  opening  address  by  the  ex-Presi-  $60,000  to  $65,000. 

dent,  Prof.  Newton  of  Yale,  was  a  masterly  Metuchen.— Bev,  J.  G.  Mason,  D.D.,  after  a 
treatise  on  meteors.  His  quotations  were  large-  pleasant  vacation  on  the  Pacific  Const,  was  warm- 


HENRY  L.  THORNBLL.  Secretary. 

LOUIS  G.  HA6QTON,  Assistant  Secretaiy. 


BABYHOOD: 

The  Hagazme 
POE  MOTHEES. 

(Devoted  to  the  Care  of  Infanta  aod  Oeneral  Nuraery 
ilntcrcata.  Subacrlptlona  received  by  all  bookaellera 
4uid  poitmaatera,  #1  60  a  year,  single  coplea  16  centa, 
oold  everywhere. 

BABYHOOD  PUBUSHIIia  CO.,  6  Cselman  SI,  N.  T, 


Intoxicating  drinks.  For  new  Illustrated  circular,  address  Instructio: 
the  Principal  and  Proprietor,  8W1THIN  C.  SHORTLIDOE, 

A.M.  (Harvard  Oraduate),  Media,  Penn’a.  Principal  at  Fifth  _  a  vr 

Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  last-of  August  to  meet  patrons.  1  j  A  K  lli 


Springfield  Cadet  Rifles. 

_ B18BEE  fc  AMEN,  Prlnclpala. 


lue  Hotel,  New  York!  last-of  August  to  meet  patrons.  Ti  AKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

ISS  J  P  WRFAKS’  1050  MAiHsnii  Avenne  i. Courses.  ACADEMY— Claaalcal  and 

Iinn  d.  t,  n  KLAbn  (»0V  Maaison  Avenne,  English.  Bzpmtet  tow.  FERRY  HALL— thorough  course  for 

New  York)  BOARDING  AND  0AY  SCHOOL  FOR  Young  Ladles.  Opens  Sept.  8.  For  Catalogues  and  further 
GIRLS,  Reopens  Sept.  27th.  Also  KINDERGARTEN.  |uforn»'tdon,  apply  to  the  Phesidewt,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

/^ANTED— In  a  large  Reformatory  as  School  Prln-  iT iTCSTiTCV  SOTTOOTi 

cIdaI.  a  Chrlstl.n  mun  4if  .h4iiit  tw4<ntT.nvA  nr  thlrt..  **  S-J  ■  ■  J.  kj  V/XXV/ VJXJ. 


WANTED— In  a  large  Reformatory  as  School  Prin¬ 
cipal,  a  Christian  man  ot  about  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
a  graduate,  wbo  has  had  some  experience  In  teaching. 
The  duties  are  disciplinary.  Salary  tlOOO  and  living. 
1  Address  “SUPERINTENDENT,’’  Station  M,  New  York  City. 

'  Yale  Divinity  School,  iTcgesVthe 

University,  open  to  every  Christian  denomination.  PBO- 
raesoBs  and  instructors  :  Timothy  Dwight,  Noah  Porter, 
George  E.  Day,  Samuel  Harris,  George  P.  Fisher,  Lewis  O. 
Brastow,  John  E.  Bussell,  George  B.  Stevens  (elect),  Wm.  R. 
Harper,  Hark  Bailey.  Begins  sept.  23.  For  catalogue  or 
fuller  Information,  apply  to  Prof.  OEOBOE  E.  DAY,  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  or  either  of  the  Professors. 


3037  CHESTNUT  STREET. 

For  Qirli  and  Young  Ladies.  Boarding  and  Dag. 
Prepares  tor  College;  graduates  In  Seminary  course  1 
qualifies  for  teaching. 

Reference— John  Wanamaker.  Address  for  circulars 
Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOE  LSSZan  titzvzesztt, 

Betblebem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one 


construction  will  be  begun  in  a  few  days,  and  it  Presbytery  of  ’Winn^ebajpo  win  meet.at  Apple- 

expected  that  the  building  wiU  be  enclosed  by  lueeday.  £.  brown,' stated  Clerk, 

e  time  cold  weather  sets  in.  It  is  to  cost  from  „  „  \  ^ 

n  non  non  Tb«  Presbytery  of  Rocitester  will  bold  Us  next 

U.UW  K)  5bO,UW.  meeting  at  Dansvllle,  on  Monday.  Sept.  3»tb.  at  7 

Metuchen. — Bev,  J.  G.  Mason,  D.D.,  after  a  P.  m.  levi  parsons,  stated  Clerk. 


Hempstead  instiiute.  Lo"n’i”ifs,\“v 

A  Thorough  Engltsh  Boarding  Schom  for  Bogs. 
Primary,  Intermediate,  Higher  English,  and  Commer 
cial  Courses.  Tv«-enty-seventb  year  begins  Sept,  15. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


— _  the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions 

HEMPSTEAD,  the  country,  and  se  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  (Asa  Packer)  that  tulUon  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  porUo- 
Schom  Jar  Bogs.  ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  PrlncfpaL 

Sngllsh,  and  Commer  Extra  Summer  session  July  Ist — special  preparation  fer 
car  begins  Sept.  15.  Fall  examlnaUon  of  Lehigh  University. 


^EDGWICK  INSTITUTE,  Great  Barrington,  Berkshire 
Co.,  Mass.  A  select  and  limited  family  School  tor  young 


ADELBERT  COLLEGE 


^  Co.,  Masi.  A  t^elect  and  limited  family  School  for  youn^ 

men  and  boys.  Prepares  for  college  and  business.  Physical  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY* 


pie&5a.nt  vacauoii  on  vno  iracinc  was  warm-  tIm  Presby^ry  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Kossuth,  on 

ly  from  French  and  German  authors.  ^  his  church  Monday,  sept.  lett.  at 

^  A-  t  '  Ai_  1  J  A  a-L-  Ah.  at  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  the  second  Sabbath  of  Auffust.  a.  c.  m  clintock,  stated  Clerk. 

The  question  rises  in  the  mind  at  th^  gath-  jjjg  pujpjt  ^as  supplied  acceptably  during  his  ab-  Tite  Presbyiwry  or  Binghamton  win  hold  its  next 
in^,  Why  has  Amencan  Science  produced  so  sence  by  Bev.  Edward  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  1  stated  meeting  at  Windsor,  or  Tuesday,  sept.  21,  at  p.  m. 
few  names  to  be  seen  in  the  foreign  Reviews  ?  Keformed  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada.  ^i^l^'wedn^dv  eveuinT.*8lpt.“22^^  *’ 

or  of  acknowledged  European  reputation  ?  It  Trenton. — The  pulpit  of  the  Second  Presbyter!-  Isaac  o.  ooden,  stated  cierk. 

is  not  so  in  other  spheres.  Robinson  in  Bibli-  5,®  is  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Bev.  W.  PreRhytery  of  Hnamee  win  meet  at  Edgerton, 

cal  research,  Bushnell  in  theology.  Booth  and  cere  regret.  »■  w-  slaole,  stated  cierk. 

Anderson  in  the  drama.  Church  and  Powers  in  PENNSYLVANIA.  Tbe  Pre,bytery  of  Menben  win  hold  it*  semi  annual 

^  studio,  and  a  host  of  poets,  novelists,  and  TiooA.-The  sanctuary  of  the  Presbyterian  con-  ““  ^"“'“^T'NiL^KsUtli  cierk. 

historians,  are  known  the  world  over ;  butna-  gregation  of  Tioga  has  been  undergoing  extensive  hwa-rwofr  nw  i  i 


development  and  training  under  Judicious  direction.  Ad- 


aresa  for  particulars.  Principal*  Rev.  H.  J.  VAN  LENNEP, 

Ti  T\  c*  T  VAV  T  iritfvirT>  A  Iff  clabsical  And  MODERN  Language  with  oloctivo  BtudlAg, 

D.D.,  E.  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  A.M. -  Partial  Course*  with  certificate*.  Chemical  and  Physical 

|$re|klKlgi|l#|  Iff  *  bil  S  ■ILITilT  Laboratories.  Astronomical  Observatory.  Sltuattonbeau- 

VrNNA  T  LllENIR  Taioeuv  tnul  and  healthful.  Expenses  are  low.  Preparatory  school* 

■  fcSw ■wta  ■  In  ■  mi  wIffV  AwADEMT.  at  Hudson  and  OreeH  Spring.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

CHESTER.  26th  year  opens  Sept.  16.  Coatly  Baildlng*.  _ E.  BtTSHNELL,  Sec't,  CLEyjtfcAWD,  0. 


James  M’Creery  &  Co.  Pennsylvania  aTI?/:;. 

CHESTER.  26tb  year  opens  Sept.  16.  Coatly  Baildlng*. 

HAVE  OPENED  THEIB  EABLY  IMPORTA-  ciwo  «;OLLt;GK. 

t/iwii  Englucering,  Cbemistry,  Cla**ic*,  Bngllsb. 


Tbe  Preebyterial  Sunday  School  InsUtute  Is  to  begin  11* 

BeealonsoaWedneedajeveumg.Se^Wd^  HAVE  OPENED  THEIB  EABLY  IMPORT  A 

Tbe  Preebytery  of  Hnamee  will  meet  at  Edgerton,  TIOSS  OF  SILKS,  \  KLVETS,  AJiD  PLLSHES 


Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  treeldent. 


OUNG 


Ohio,  on  Tueaday,  Sept.  21*1,  at^  P.  M. 

B.  W.  SLAOLE,  Stated  Clerk 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tiooa.— The  sanctuary  of  the  Presbyterian  con- 


Tbe  Presbytery  of  Menben  will  hold  Its  semi  annual  ASSORTMENTS  IN  RICH  AND  EXCLUSIVE 
meeUng  at  Jasper,  on  Tuesday  Sept.  mh.  at  7 J  P.M.  _  npvitivn  a^  r-v  a  xttv  atthm 


W.  A.  NILES,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  will  meet  In  Oreen- 


DESIONS. 


tive-bom  Huxleys  or  Darwins  are  few.  In  ap-  repairs.  It  has  been  newly  painted  inside  and  out-  port,  on  Tueeday.  ^pt.  7th,ai3  p.  m.  ° 

plied  science,  it  is  true  (which  brings  money  to  *^^4^  have  bren  laid,  and  new  furniture  epheb  whitakkr,  stated  cierk. 

the  Durse)  America  is  second  to  none  provided.  Beside  all  this,  a  bell  has  been  Tbe  Presbytery  of  sontbern  Dakota  win  hold  lu 

J,  '  .  in  the  steeple,  and  a  fine  chandelier  is  hung  in  the  regular  meeung  in  sioux  Fall*.  Dak  ,  on  Tuesday,  sept.  7, 

The  leading  themes  of  the  present  sessions  center  of  the  auditorium  for  illumination.  The  atijp.  m.  h.  p.  carson,  stated  cierk. 

are:  The  origin  of  language,  glacial  drifts,  pastor,  Rev.  F.  S.  Houser,  preached  the  first  ser-  Tbe  synod  of  Dakota  win  meet  in  annual  session  in 


ot  nation,,  and  tho  ^onomlc  ^pacre  An^uTSlnlnSKn”;  d**Jed“ 


morn-  Aberdeen,  Dakota,  on  Thursdav,  OcL  Uth,  at  7^  P.  M. 


H.  P.  0AB80N,  Stated  Clerk. 


of  agriculture,  &C.  Some  300  delegates  are  gregation.  ’  Tbe  Presbytery  of  Vlnc.nne.  win  meet  m  the  Pre*- 

present.  Of  course,  the  Association  is  to  visit  MABYLAND.  byterlan  church  of  Braxll.Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  sept  21st,  at 

our  suburbs,  Chautauqua  and  Niagara,  and  Washington,  D.  C.— The  will  of  Catherine  E.  '“®****“** 

note  their  observations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  £oy*®  ot  Washington,  gives  the  Metropolitan  blackford  condit,  stated  cierk. 

they  will  decide  the  rate  at  which  the  Falls  are  castor  ’*'***  Fvesbytery  of  Omaha  win  hold  its  regular 

J  4.U  4.  4,1.  4.  J  •  4.  u  4.1.  t>ato-6chooI  of  same,  $500;  to  Dr.  Chester,  pastor,  nieeting  at  Hooper,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday  Sept.  21st.  at 

receding,  and  that  other  mooted  point,  wheth-  $500;  to  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  $500;  7j  p.  m.  j.  a.  hood,  stated  clerk, 

er  Dr.  Vincent  has  a  genuine  University  at  to  the  Tract  Society,  $300 ;  to  Women’s  Work  tor  Pre.bytery  of  Ox.rb  win  meet  m  the  oxark 

Chautauaua  or  not  women  Society  of  the  Metropolitan  Church,  $300 ;  prairie  Church,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  I4th,  at  7)  p.  M. 


egauon.  TIkc  Presbytery  of  Tincennes  will  meet  in  the  Free- 

MARYLAND.  byterlan  church  ot  Brasil,  Ind.,  on  'Tuesday,  Sept.  21st,  at 

Washington.  D.  C.-The  will  of  Catherine  E. 

)yle  of  Washington,  gives  the  Metropolitan  blackford  condit,  stated  cierk. 


AND  ARE  NOW  EXHIBITING  COMPLETE  OGONTZ 

ITS  IN  RICH  ASD  EXCLUSIVE  mhool  for  young  ladiim. 

AV  PY  A  \TTV  ATinv  Tti  TWTTFTI  Jo  ^t  this  School  (known  for  thirty-three 

AN  EXAMIN.\lION  IS  INVirLD.  7®*™  m  Chestnut  street  Seminary)  will  open  Wednesday, 

spacious  country  seat  of  Jay 

flllTt  44  iL  Om  XITITTT  UflTlTr  For  circulars,  address 

ABD  Uth  ST.,  BEW  TOBI.  .. . 

l/lNDEKOARTNKItS  TKAINED. 

■4  Rare  opportu^nltlM  afforded.  Send  for  circular  to 
!• _ state  normal  SCHOOL.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  LiDIES’  SEMINARY. 

— - -  Sei?ln*FreKn*d‘faUn.wltho“u?e"x\ra  ‘SSdVe'sS 

:ECEXT  issues  _ CHARLES  F.  DOWPr^l.^^'^^gr^sfdent 

BY  THE  ACADK.MY. 

Col*  C.  J*  Wrtsht.  B.S..  A  M  IMn. 


Ladies 

SEMINARY. 

-A  AQQreSS  Kff  ■ 

fOUNC  LADIEI4.  F.  CHANDLER,  D,  D.,freA<.  Fr66ROlO|  Ni  Ji 

ichool  (known  for  thirty-three  — - -  — - - 

ilnary)  will  open  Wednesday,  POUGHKEEPSIE  (N.Y.) 

spacious  country  scat  of  Jay  mii  itadv  iiLic*ri"ni‘rKr 

F'or  circulars,  address  IvllLliAKT  INoTITUTEt 

igontx,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  vflky  A  First  Clsw  School  for  Boyi 

TljiiiAj  rfl4v  A  llkTM^rk  Collie,  West  Point, 

iCilkS  TH4A.lrfEO*  •  nfliwiiif  Annapolis, bcientillc schools, or 

rded.  Send  for  circular  to  %  FOR  BUSINESS. 

UAL  SCHOOL.  Oswego.  N.  y.  ^(BSIliV  ^^rm«,$400.  For Ciroolars and 

-  References,  addre«s. 

iDIES’  SEMINARY.  C.  B.  ’  R  'G, 

course  Includes  _ _ —  . .  — 

F.  DOW^A.M^'lresIde^n't^  ANDOVER  THE0L06ICAL  SEMINARY. 

•yfARY  ACADKINY.  PBOFIS80B8 :  John  P.  Oull  ver.  Relations  of  Christianiig  » 

Wright,  B.8.,  A  M..FMn.  Secular  Sciences;  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  Church  Mistorg ;  Wll- 

- - - - Ham  J.  Tucker,  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theologg ;  John 

I.  Phelps  Taylor,  Biblical  Histurg  and  Oriental  Archasologg ;  J. 

v  Wesley  Churchill,  Elocution,-  George  Harris,  5y<ieiaaiie  7D- 

U  ologg ;  Edward  Y,  HIncks,  Ri&ltcol  TAeology,- George  F.  Moore, 

^  _  _  _  _  —  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages ;  Frank  E.  Woodruff,  Hew  Tts- 

Onilffini  lament  Greek.  LECTUBEB8:  Bev.  A.  M  Falrbalrn,  D.D.,  764 

XI  HIIIII  Comparative  History  of  the  Greater  Religions  ;  Bev.  8.  L.  Looml*, 

U 11 1  m  II I  a  Modem  Cities  and  some  of  their  Problems.  Term  begins  Sept.  9. 

^  ww  a  ■  w  nm  ■■  ■  (Catalogue  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

ns  Wednesday  evening  Sept  EGBERT  C.  SMYTH,  President  of  the  Faculty. 


BEOIDWil  ABD  Uth  ST.,  BEW  TOBI. 


RECENT  ISSUES 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 


Women  Society  of  the  Metropolitan  Church,  $300 ;  prairie  Church,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  I4th,  at  H  P.  M. 
to  the  Women’s  Benevolent  Association,  $300 ;  to  w.  s.  knight,  stated  cierk.  j 

the  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societi^,  five  The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  win  meet  at  Yates  city, 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  PAST,  polltan  Church  poor  fund,  and  to  aid  in  building  a  '  ‘  T.  A.  coknelison,  stated  cierk. 

By  Eev.  A.  Brodhead,  D.D.  parsonage,  five  shares  each  of  the  same.  The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  win  meet  atcjuincy,  c 

Sometimes  the  minister  whose  people  are  so  con-  XHE  REFORMED  CHURCH.  Tuesday.  Sept,  iith,  at  7j  p.  m.  ^ 

siderate  as  to  give  hl^m  an  outing,  finds  stimulus  dr.  Kip’s  Semi-Centennial.— Dr.  Fr^cls  N.  ^he  Presbytery  of  saginavr  win  meet  m  Vassa 

and  refreehment  in  the  spots  of  his  sojourn.  It  Kip  preached  in  the  Beformed  Church  at  Fishkill,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  uth,  at  7j  p.  M. 

mAA  fhA  wrif^r*a  crnrwl  fnHimA  Ka  In  thA  vaMay*  r^f  N.  Y.,  on  Sundav.  AuGT.  15,  a  scmion  comnicznora’-  J»  T.  OXTOBY,  Stated  Clerk. 


NEW  EDITION 


Dr.  Holbrook’s 

MIIITARY  SGHOOi. 


shares  Bank  of  Washington  stock ;  to  the  Metro-  m.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2iBt,  at  7j  p.  M. 


The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  at(Julncy,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  11th,  at  71  P.  M. 

W.  8.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  in  Vassar, 


WMT  IS  PBESBITEBIAB  LAW? 

(REVISED  AND  ENLARGED.) 


MIN'D  MING,  N.  Y.  Reopens  Wednesday  evening.  Sept 
15th.  Address _ Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


- 44C..  44. 4..  44V4440«wa,  srp.u.  ||.w  |j  » I  I  Q C 11 1 1|  i  D V  FDR  YDUNO  LADIB8. 

WILLI6TINB  HALL.  — Nyack-on-thr-Hadson  I**  HALL  OCminAni  BRIDGETON,  N.  ff. 

A  HOME  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES.  Patronage  Keopens  Sept.  16.  Thorough  Instruction  in  English.  Large 


Containing  the  decisions  of  tbe  Oeneral  Assembly  to  1885.  I  unexceptionable.  Address  Misses  J.  A.  A  .1.  kemprhat.t  I  classes  In  Art,  Languages,  Music.  Ac.  Mild  Winters,  home 

inclusive.  _  - —  -  ’  care  and  comfort.  For  particulars,  address 

By  Rew.  J.  ASPIN  WALL  HODGE,  D.D.  I  ClElinAI  F  .  PFII  Al  F  .  IMII I  CAC  I _  Bev.  HENRY  BEEVES,  Ph  D. 

16mo.  Price,  $1.75. 


was  the  writer’s  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  valley  of  Sunday,  Aug.  15,  a  sermon  commemora-  J.  T.  OXTOBY,  stated  Clerk. 

the  Saco  where  that  river  rushes  hurriedlv  over  ^^®  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entry  upon  The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  win  meet  at  Oorbam, 

me  »aco,  wnere  inat  nver  rusnes  nurneaiy  over  pastorate  of  the  Fishkill  church.  He  set  forth  n.  y..  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  28th.  at  7i  p.  m. 

its  rocky  bed  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  on  the  third  the  history  of  this  church,  whose  one  hundred  and  J-  wilford  jacks,  stated  cierk. 

Sabbath  of  August.  The  neighborhood  is  endeared  fiftieth  anniversary  was  celebrated  twenty  years  Tbe  Presbytery  of  Lyon*  win  meet  at  Junius,  N.  i 
to  him  from  his  having  had  much  kindness  shown  and  also  gave  sketches  of  the  on  Monday,  Sept.  i3tb,  at  7  F.  M.  atated  Clerk 

.  ,  .  4.  ._4  4  *  J  4  elders  and  deacons  who  signed  his  call  to  the  pas-  “•  stated  cierk. 

him  there,  when  thirty  years  ago.  in  his  student  torate  in  Hr  Kio  is  In  his  eichtieth  vear  Tbe  Presbytery  of  Cbemnng  win  meet  in  non 


CIENDALE  -  FEMALE  -  COUEQE 

Pennsiiliania  Female  College, 

— - ???-— •  - Situated  In  a  beautiful  park,  on  a  oommaniJlng  plateau, 

CUSSICAi  AND  HOME  INSTIIUTE.  "“'ST’'* 

Offers  to  young  ladles  superior  advantages  for  thorough  Excellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  Natural  Sciences, 

training  In  all  branches  necessary  to  a  preparatory  course  Classics,  and  Mathematics — In  short,  every  department  well 
for  college,  with  home  comforts  and  special  care.  equipped.  Season  opens  September  8, 1886.  Early  applt- 

Mlss  SARAH  V.  H.  BUTLER,  Principal  cation  Is  desirable.  For  catalogues  and  further  Informo- 
- - - - -  tlon,  apply  to  Miss  HELEN  E.  PELLETREAU.  President, 

HEWENGIANO  CONSERVATORY 

lloFMUSIC Boston,  Mass.  I  lUrn  COMPLAINT. 

LI  1  Lll  Cure  Guaranteed. 

Vociisnd  lottramcnui Moitc, Pisoo snd  Dyspepsia,  ConstlpaUon,  Indigestion,  Jaundice,  Sick  head- 


Ki..  .1  4  elders  and  deacons  who  signed  his  call  to  the  pas- 

ago,  in  his  student  ^ip  is  In  his  eightieth  year. 


days,  he  spent  a  vacation  In  that  vicinity  engaged  and  is  the  oldest  graduate  of  the  New  Brunswick  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.^h, «  ^p.  m^^ 

In  mission  work.  The  special  service  of  this  Sab-  Theological  Seminary  still  in  the  active  ministry,  Presbytery  of  Otsego  win  meet  in  Richfield 

bath  was  the  reading  of  a  sermon  In  the  Ckingr^a-  EPISCOPAL.  Springs,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  i4th,  at 

tional  Church  of  Buxton,  Lower  Corner,  York  The  Rev.  Edwin  Gardner  Weed  of  Gcjorgia  has  Tbe  Presbytery  of  Westminster  win  hold  its  next 
county,  Maine,  which  had  been  preached  in  the  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  Florida  by  the  Council  regular  meeting  in  Hop^^i  Church,  York  county,  Pa.,  on 
church  then  standing  on  this  site  one  hundred  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishops  at  Jacksonville.  Monday,  sept.  6th,  at  .  ^  ^  caibnes,  stated  aerk. 

twenty-four  years  ago.  Aug.  15th,  1762.  The  ^  The  School  QuEOTiON.-The  Bev.  Thomas  E.  Tbe  Presbytery  of  Crawfordsville  will  meet  at 
/  41.  T4  T»-  40  4U  Green,  now  rector  or  the  St.  Andrew  s  Church  of  Toronto,  verminion  county,  ind.,  on  Tueeday,  Sept.  7th,  at 

preacher  was  the  Bev.  Paul  Coffin,  then  a  young  Chicago,  sees  great  evil  in  the  public  schools  there  7  p.  M.  Records  of  Sessions  win  be  examined, 
man  of  twenty-four  years  of  age.  The  sermon  as  now  conducted.  He  said  from  his  pulpit  on  >*•  bishop,  srated  Clerk, 

was  tho  first  he  preached  in  this  church,  of  which  Sunday  that  just  as  sure  as  the  secular  tendency  frutSd^y 7“h*a?7i‘p  m 

h.  .»  tl.,  p..ior  tor  sixty  j«ni!  Th.  r»dor  "  t’SflSi'iK  ‘  ^ 

^  _  a  w«  «  WOUlu  flourish  ID  tiDG  L&DQ^  iOftViOff  ihO  iDGVltiCiOlG  Af  AIAjim  win  mjhAt  in  cjiipIvIa  Til 

washlsgrandson,  Cyrus  Woodman,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  ,rults  of  anarchy  and  communism.  He  thought  on^sJdir^i«h%»^i^V  B^S^SfsJd 
ot  Oambridge,  Mass.,  for  whom  it  was  an  act  of  the  secularization  of  the  schools  largely  responsi-  qnired.  c.  T.  Phillips,  stated  cierk. 


IHE  SCHOOL  xue  rtev.  inomas  L.  Tbe  Presbytery  of  Crawfordsville  will  meet  at 

Green,  now  rector  of  the  St.  Andrew’s  Church  of  Toronto,  verminion  county,  ind.,  on  Tueeday,  Sept.  7th,  at 
Chicago,  sees  great  evil  in  the  public  schools  there  7  P.  »*•  Becorde  of  Sessions  win  be  examined. 

MA  n/w  iVYnHil  pt.ed.  He  said  from  hla  nninif  /in  I  JNO.  M.  BISHOP,  8(ated  Clerk. 


Tbe  Presbytery  of  Lyon,  will  meet  at  Junius.  N.  Y..  frtlWes“'  ““ 

1  Monday,  Sept.  13tb,  at  7  B^M^  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk.  16mo.  Illnstrated.  Price,  $1.35. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Cbemnng  will  meet  In  Horse  “HZ” 

eads,  N.  Y..  on  Monday.  Sept.^b,  «  3^P.  M^^  CHERIE’S  ANSWERED  PRAYER. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  meet  In  Richfield  Carries  the  reader  to  a  village  In  Franeo,  and  opening  to 
jrlngs  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7J  p.  m.  a  form  of  life  new  and  instructive. 

H.  H.  ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk.  16mo.  Illnstrated.  Price,  $1. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Westminster  will  hold  its  next  - 

-gular  meeting  In  Hopewell  Church,  York  county.  Pa.,  on  TlTAYTUn  ftimaciPV 

onday.  Sept.  6th,  at  7i  P.  11.  „  ,  ^  .  WALlLll  HAltBotiB. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Cr.wford!vlu’e  will  meet  at  ^  Vu  M 

aronto,  Vermillion  county,  ind.,  on  Tueeday,  ^pt.  7th,  at  16mo.  illnstrated.  Price,  $1.35. 

p.  M.  Records  of  Sessions  will  be  examined.  •  _ 

JNO.  M.  BISHOP,  8(ated  Clerk.  Address  orders  to 


i*®?®  ™  ClASSICAi  AND  home  INSTITUTE. 


equipped.  Season  opens  September  8, 1886.  Early  appli¬ 
cation  is  desirable.  For  catalogues  and  further  Informa¬ 
tion,  apply  to  Miss  HELEN  E.  PELLETREAU.  President, 
Pittsburgh  (East  End),  Pa. 


lloFMUSIC Boston,  Mass.  Illlirn  COMPLAINT. 

LI  1  Lll  Cure  Guaranteed. 

o^ijMtructionin  Vocsisnd  Inttramenui Moitc, Pisoo snd  Dyspepsia,  Constipation,  Indigestion,  Jaundice,  Sick  head- 
msnsMfri”i&n  ache,  all  result  from  a  diseased  Liver,  and  are  symptom* 

f  J?. 

EieHric lJjti;t.ff4stu *75 otr term.  Fall TB/m bcgini 8sp-  i  uable  TreaUse,  With  full  particular*  for  home  U'lrL'Ci 
sddms.  E.  TOUBJEE.  Dir..  Franklin  8q.,  BOSTON,  Man.  Dr.  H..C.  TYLER,  DEEP  BIVEB,  CON*. 


T/iaw  I  tewT  n  I  4,  4  NNARAIFSTFR  RDIIFfiF  heated  mid-way  between  Mlnneapoll*  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Climate  the  me 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Snpt.,  wULLlOLi  healthful  in  the  world.  Preparatory  and  Collegiate  Departments.  Claaelo 

1334  CbMt>._*  s>i.ii.4i.ini.i  as-  IWI  ®®***ff‘ate.  Flvs  ysars  devotsd  to  Hatursl  Scleuce,  sud  Utrse  *1 

1334  Cbestnnt  St.,  Pbllodelpbla,  Po,,  one-half  year*  to  Hental  Science;  Engll*h  and  Mathematic*  throngbout  the  entire  course.  Modern  Laugnoffe 

OB  Jf***™*^®  *“  •“*  Collegiate  Department.  Bearding,  Boe>m,  Heat,  and  Light  In  tbe  Dormitory,  t3  per  week.  T, 

wtuTi  a  TumngfiWTi  *4  Wm  V/n-v  w  w  Jear  open*  sept.  15,  let*.  Entrance  cxamlnatkn  Sept.  14.  For  Catalogue  and  other  Information,  oddrea* 

WARD  •  oaummwao,  no  Hassatl  BL,  Hew  York,  H.  T.  Piialdent  T.  A.  MoCURDY,  D.D.,  llac*le*ter,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


MARAI  FaTFR  RRI  I  FRF  Located  mid-way  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Climate  the  most 
•jw^k-LOLi  healthful  In  the  world.  Preparatory  and  Collegiate  Department*.  Claaalcal, 
-TJ?.  2^4  Dlvlalon*  In  the  Collegiate.  Five  year*  devoted  to  Natural  Science,  and  three  and 

one-half  year*  to  Mental  Science;  English  and  Mathematic*  throngbout  the  entire  course.  Modern  Laugnaffw, 
r*^*n*°Bl***  Collegiate  Department.  Bearding,  Boom,  Heat,  and  Light  In  tbe  Dormitory,  t3  per  week.  The 
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THE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST :  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  26,  1886. 


COI<OSSIA]I8  111.  ». 

Life  Is  a  hand-breadth,  a  vapor ; 

Like  shadows  thy  days  decline : 

O  why  will  you  grasp  and  hold  them, 

As  though  all  the  years  were  thine  ? 

Ere  the  sun  dispels  the  vapor. 

And  while  yet  the  shadow  stays, 

Td  dru  tpportTre,  Brother! 

M17,  piij  rd  txi  rpj 

Fame  is  a  fragrance :  the  zephyr 
Which  brings  it  to  you  to-day 
Is  fickle ;  its  breath  to-morrow 
May  scatter  it  all  away. 

No  fadeless  garland  is  woven 
From  the  choicest  earth-grown  bays, 

Td  dreo  ipporelre,  Brother! 

M7,  pij  rd  Ini  rpi  yifi. 

Wealth  is  a  bubble :  a  moment 
It  lingers,  then  wings  away. 

And  yesterday’s  sweet  possession 
Is  bitter  regret  to-day. 

The  treasure  we  see  is  fieeting ; 

’Tls  only  the  unseen  stays : 

Td  dya>  tppovelre,  Brother! 

Alp,  pTf  rd  ini  rrji  yfji. 

Oeobob  F.  Hunting. 

Kslamaioo,  Uich.,  July  15, 1886. 


fiH'and'  opportunity  to  our  beloved  Church  to 
make  a  ^Id  and  decisive  strike  that  will  go  far 
to  inaugurate  a  new  state  of  things,  and  a 
mighty  advance  all  along  the  line.  The  writer 
has  had  no  part  whatsoever  in  the  action  which 
has  brought  about  the  present  crisis,  but  he 
cannot  fail  to  see  in  it  the  hand  of  Ood,  and 
glorious  possibilities  for  the  future,  if  we  have 
the  faith,  the  wisdom,  the  zeal,  the  enterprise  to 
plan  and  act  in  a  way  commensurate  with  the 
opportunity  given.  If  the  right  kind  of  a  mag¬ 
azine  be  projected,  and  put  under  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  auspices,  and  the  ministry  and  the  lay¬ 
men  and  the  Church  at  large  be  rallied  to  give 
it  a  generous  support,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
great  unifying,  educating,  aggressive,  and  as¬ 
similating  power,  not  only  throughout  our  own 
fold,  but  beyond. 


CONSOLIDATED  MAGAZINE. 

And  yesterday  s  sweet  possession 

Is  bitter  regret  to-day.  Bear  Mr.  Editor :  Again  your  correspondent 

The  treasure  we  see  is  fieeting ;  One  of  the  Other  Secretaries  obliges  me  to 

’Tls  only  the  unseen  stays :  ask  a  place  ifi  your  columns,  lest  silence 

Ta  a vw  <ppoyerr£.  Brother!  should  seem  to  give  assent.”  In  his  letter 

Alp,  ra  ixi  riji  ytji.  printed”  in  your  issue  of  the  12th  inst.,  he«no- 

’  Oeobgb  F.  Hunting.  tices  the  history  of  the  consolidation  move- 

KsUmaioo,  Uich.,  July  16, 1886.  ment  which  I  Sent  you  in  June. 

The  mistake  I  wish  to  correct,  lies  in  making 

_ this  history  to  be  anything  else  than  history. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  MONTHLY.  came  to  be  written  this  way.  The  decision 

Possibly  it  may  not  be  considered  imperti-  by  the  late  General  Assembly  to  suspend  the 
nent  if  there  be  a  little  comparison  of  views  as  present  magazines  of  the  Church  at  the  end  of 
to  the  best  way  to  carry  out  the  action  of  the  the  year,  and  substitute  for  them  one  organ 
last  Assembly  on  this  subject.  We  all  have  for  all  the  Boards,  was  a  momentous  act.  To 
great  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  sound  not  a  few  of  our  older  members  it  naturally 
judgment  of  the  committee  into  whose  hands  might  be  startling,  alarming.  This  would  tend 
the  matter  is  placed.  But  we  doubt  not  they  to  put  them,  and  through  their  infiuence,  oth- 
would  welcome  any  modest  and  intelligent  ers,  not  a  few,  into  a  suspicious,  latently  hos- 
suggestions  to  aid  them  in  the  delicate  and  tile  state  towards  the  new  magazine, 
somewhat  difficult  task  assigned  them.  It  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  new  monthly  was  to 
may  be  a  little  unfortunate  that  none  of  the  be,  it  seemed  important  to  the  great  interests 
learned  and  able  committee  have  any  practical  said  agent  of  communication  between  our 
experience  in  the  matter  of  planning  and  shap-  Boards  and  our  people  is  appointed  to  pro- 
ing  a  magazine.  If  it  were  how  to  make  and  mote,  to  seek  to  remove  such  unfriendliness  to 
preach  a  good  sermon,  or  write  a  grand  Review  it,  so  far  as  the  facts  of  the  case  would  allow, 
article,  or  give  forth  a  ringing  address,  they  Therefore,  I  carefully  prepared  a  statement 
would  have  no  trouble.  But  just  how  to  make  of  the  facts  of  the  movement  whose  end  is  to 
the  best  possible  magazine  in  the  conditions  be  the  new  magazine,  commencing  with  Its  in- 
existing  and  for  the  purposes  designed,  is  not  troduction  to  the  Assembly  of  1883  by  overture 
so  easy  or  so  clear  a  task.  Will  you  permit  from  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific,  noticing  the  ac- 
one  who  writes  from  a  pretty  wide  experience  tion  of  the  Assemblies  of  1884  and  1885,  and  of 
both  as  editor  and  publisher  of  magazine  liter-  the  committee  working  under  the  direction  of 
ature,  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  both  the  General  Assembly  from  1883  to  1886,  and  end- 
practical  and  the  literary  side,  to  make  a  few  ing  with  the  extended  consideration  given  the 
suggestions  ?  I  will  be  brief,  and  barely  out-  matter  in  the  Assembly  of  1886  on  the  second, 
line  a  few  leading  points.  fourth,  ninth,  and  tenth  days  of  its  session. 

1.  The  fear  of  any  friction  or  difficulty  be-  i  did  not  attempt  to  argue  the  question  of 
tween  the  editor  (if  one  there  be)  and  the  Sec-  consolidation  in  any  of  its  points,  but  only 
retaries,  strikes  me  as  groundless.  Concede,  sought  to  show  that  the  movement  which  re- 
as  every  well  informed  mind  must,  that  the  suited  in  it  had  been  in  origin,  progress,  con- 
Secretaries,  in  their  respective  departments,  summation,  up  to  the  point  when  the  Assem- 
know  better  than  any  other  man  what  to  say  bly,  having  determined  that  there  should  be 
from  time  to  time,  and  how  to  say  it  without  one  magazine  to  make  our  congrepjations  ac- 
criticism  or  dictation,  and  there  is  still  ample  quainted  with  the  work  and  needs  of  all  the 
margin  left  for  editorial  supervision  and  effec-  Boards,  devolved  upon  a  committee  of  seven 
tive  service.  Scores  of  questions  will  necessa-  clergymen  and  four  laymen  the  arrangement 
rily  arise  continually  with  reference  to  the  or-  of  the  details  of  the  new  monthly. 

der  in  which  the  several  Boards  shall  be  repre-  So  in  the  narrative  way,  I  sought  to  abate 
seated  in  the  monthly,  the  space  each  shall  the  fears  and  suspicions  some  not  acquainted 
occupy,  and  the  adjustment  of  editorials  and  with  the  movement  in  question  might  have  re- 
contributions  to  the  reports  of  the  several  Sec-  specting  its  outcome  in  the  new  organ  of  the 
retaries,  and  scores  of  other  practical  ques-  Church’s  work.  Then  in  three  short  deduc¬ 
tions  which  enter  into  the  contents  and  make-  tions,  effort  was  made  to  show  the  force  of  the 
up  of  a  well  edited  and  tastefully  gotten  up  narrative  in  the  direction  named,  and  to  point 
magazine.  The  poorest  judges  in  the  world,  out  the  good  which  inhered  in  the  consolida- 
in  reference  to  most  of  these  matters,  would  tion  it  presented. 

be  our  excellent  Secretaries,  while  supreme  jf  your  respected  correspondent  will  consult 
and  peerless  in  their  own  special  sphere.  The  the  prticle  afresh,  I  think  he  will  see  that  it  is 
very  fact  of  perfectness  in  their  special  sphere,  exactly  what  is  stated,  nothing  more,  nothing 
would  unfit  them  for  general  work.  less.  Certainly  the  question  of  an  eciitor— his 

2.  A  judicious,  wide-awake,  conciliatory,  yet  being,  his  work — is  not  debated  in  the  article, 

independent  and  experienced  editor,  we  regard  Such  question,  it  is  expressly  said,  was  passed 

as  indispensable  to  success.  Not  to  have  one,  over  to  the  committee  before  named.  This 

would  be  to  invite  failure.  Indeed  this  cannot  committee,  the  narrative  states,  is  to  consult 
be  an  open  question.  So  wise  and  intelligent  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  eight  Boards  of  the 
a  body  of  gentlemen  as  compose  the  commit-  Church  (your  correspondent  being  one  of 
tee,  we  are  confident,  will  not  peri>etrate  the  them),  and  as  thus  and  otherwise  informed  and 
stupendous  folly  of  launching  and  sending  to  jjruided,  are  to  decide  each  and  everj’thing  per- 
sea  this  stately  craft,  and  put  no  pilot  on  taining  to  the  editorship,  and  whatever  else 
board !  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  had  one  they  deem  important  to  the  best  success  of  the 
example  of  this  kind,  and  it  ought  to  suffice  new  periodical. 

for  at  least  one  generation.  The  grand  old  Would  it  not  be  well  to  leave  the  matter  in 
Princeton  Review,  with  the  glory  of  five  dec-  all  parts  of  it  where  the  Assembly  has  placed 
ades  crowning  its  brow,  took  a  “new  depar-  it,  and  not  debate  this  or  that  point  of  the  un- 
ture,”  and  sailed  without  a  pilot  at  the  helm,  known  result  of  the  committee’s  work  in  a  way 
Money  and  brains  were  thought  to  be  suffi-  which  can  only  tend  to  sow  seeds  of  doubt  as 
cient.  And  money  was  lavished  without  stint  to  the  wisdom  of  what  the  committee  shall  be 
upon  it,  and  Europe  and  America  were  ran-  led  to  do  ?  Edgar  L.  Heermance. 

sacked  for  distinguished  names  and  brilliant  white  Plains,  n.  y.,  Aug.  14,  isse. 
writers.  But  it  failed,  ignominiously  failed.  — — 

Every  number  cried  out  “  Wanted,  an  Editor  ” !  FBOBAUON  OP  THE  HEATHEN 

Money  and  brains  without  editorial  care  and  ^  probation  ;  every  man 

*  u  •  •  ri  t  ®  probation.  God  has  given  to  every  man 

3.  The  scope  of  the  magazine,  in  order  to  \  ^  ^  ^ 

irreat  success  must  be  a  wide  one  and  so  va-  ^  conscience  which  tells  him  to  do  right,  not  to 
great  sucwss,  must  be  a  wiae  one,  ana  so  va  wrong.  He  has  given  to  every  man  the 

Tied  as  to  interest  and  instruct  not  only  all  our  lijjrht  of  nature  so  that  the  “  invisible  things  of 
pastors  and  elders  and  deacons  and  Sunday-  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
school  workers,  but  the  family,  every  member  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
of  it,  young  and  old.  It  must  contain  a  great  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  godhead  ;  so 
deal  besides  reports,  acknowledgements,  cor-  that  they  are  without  excuse.”  And  “  as  many 
respondence,  appeals,  and  the  formal  and  nec-  without  law  shall  also  perish 

V.4.  »  *  _ *  1  without  law.”  The  heathen  feel  that  they  are 

essanly  somewhat  perfunctory  statements  and  ^ 

utterances  of  the  various  Secretanes.  The  well  as  they  knew. 

space  of  the  monthly  should  be  sufficient  to  The  heathen  can  be  saved  without  a  knowl- 


powerful  motives  of  Christ’s  atoning  work  and 
love,  many  millions  would  probably  repent  and 
be  saved ;  so  that  the  slowness  and  want  of 
zeal  of  Christendom  in  “  preaching  the  Gospel 
I  to  every  creature,”  is  as  to  its  sin  and  as  to  its 
I  results,  too  terrible  to  contemplate. — J.  H. 
Davis,  D.D. 

AUGUST. 

BY  AUGUSTA  MOOBE. 

August,  dishevelled  and  forlorn, 

Stands  drooping  ’mid  the  golden  com ; 

From  her  great  eyes  the  light  has  fled ; 

Her  garlands  wither  on  her  head ; 

Her  sunny  tress^,  all  unbound, 

In  waves  of  beauty  sweep  the  ground ; 

And  from  her  garments’  shining  fold 
Fall  fruits  she  can  no  longer  hold. 

The  lonesome  crickets  round  her  feet 
Bemoan  her  fate  with  wailings  sweet. 

While  pensive  “dearie’s ”  •  tender  tone 
Joins  the  lament  for  pleasures  flown. 

The  air  is  quick  with  Nature’s  sighs 
As  August — bounteous  goddess ! — dies. 

*A  bird  that  begins  late  In  August  its  plaintive  song: 
I  **D6arle!  dearie  I  dearie  I  ** 


FBOBATION  OF  THE  HEATHEN. 

The  heathen  have  a  probation  ;  every  man 


THE  PASTORAL  PRATER. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  General  Associ¬ 
ation  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  held  in  Westfield,  Rev.  D.  P.  Noyes,  in 
his  report  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Committee 
on  the  work  of  the  churches,  after  referring  to 
the  great  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
Older  of  services  in  Sabbath  worship,  referred 
as  follows  to  the  matter  of  extemporaneous 
prayer : 

“  It  is  weil  not  to  forget  one  usage  of  apos¬ 
tolic  times,  which,  if  it  can  be  restored,  couid 
not  fail  of  securing  a  more  real  union  of  minis¬ 
ter  and  people  in  the  pubiic  prayer  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
We  refer  to  the  use  of  the  amen  at  the  end  of 
the  successive  periods  of  the  pastoral  prayer. 
Almost  any  extended  prayer  is  followed  with 
some  difficulty,  except  when  poured  forth  in  a 
spirit  of  strongest  devotion,  and  with  peculiar 
felicity  of  language  and  utterance.  But  a 
prayer  of  even  greater  length  than  is  common 
in  our  churches  would  be  very  easily  followed 
if  divided  in  the  natural  way,  the  amen  of  the 
people  coming  in  after  each  distinct  petition. 
If,  for  example,  at  the  close  of  the  opening 
words  of  adoration,  again  after  the  confession, 
the  petition  for  forgivemss,  the  thanksgiving, 
and  the  several  departments  of  an  extended 
prayer,  a  very  slight  pause  were  to  remind  the 
people  of  their  privilege,  the  amen  would  soon 
be  sure  to  follow.  And  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  an  aid  to  the  worship,  especially  if  breathed 
out  in  the  way  natural  to  those  who  have  been 
intently  listening.  This  appears  to  us  the  most 
important  suggestion  that  we  have  to  offer  with 
regard  to  this  whole  matter.” 

Another  matter  which  attracted  considerable 
interest  in  the  report,  proposing  quite  a  radical 
change  for  Congregationalists,  was  referred  to 
in  the  following  language  : 

“  It  will  at  once  be  observed  that  in  all  the 
changes  so  far  introduced,  there  is  710  giving  up 
the  usage  of  bistaiit  prayer  offered  by  the  mmis- 
ter  in  leading  the  devotions  of  the  people. 
Words  which  are  at  the  time  the  actual  prayer 
of  his  own  heart,  are  likely  easily  to  draw  all 
devout  hearts  into  their  current.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  the  most  real  prayer  ever  offered  by 
assemblies  of  the  people,  has  been  offered  when 
their  devotions  have  been  thus  led,  and  borne 
upward  on  the  breath  of  one  rapt  spirit.  Here, 
and  not  anywhere  else,  is  to  be  found  the  most 
perfect  exaiiiple  of  “  common  prayer  ”  that  the 
world  has  to  show.  The  Puritan  ideal  is  the 
highest  ideal.  Instinctively,  and  also  upon 
principle,  our  churches  cling  to  it.  There  is  no 
least  shadow  of  an  indication  that  they  mean 
ever  to  give  it  up.  The  changes  introduced  are 
not  a  substitute.  Those  that  precede  the  pas¬ 
toral  prayer  are  a  preparation  looking  towards 
that,  and  endeavoring  to  prepare  the  hearts  of 
pastor  and  people  for  their  highest  acts  of  wor¬ 
ship.”  _ 


respondence,  appeals,  and  the  formal  and  nec-  'viuiouLiaw  si  au  aiso  perisn 

V.4.  »  *  _ *  1  Without  law.”  The  heathen  feel  that  they  are 

essanly  somewhat  perfunctory  statements  and  ^ 

utterances  of  the  various  oecretanes.  The  they  knew. 

space  of  the  monthly  should  be  sufficient  to  The  heathen  can  be  saved  without  a  knowl- 
glve  all  that  is  essential  in  all  these  directions,  edge  of  the  historic  Christ  in  this  world.  While 
and  in  addition  reserve  enough  in  each  num-  I  fully  believe  that  the  work  of  Christ  is  a  nec- 
ber  for  editorials,  for  independent  contribu-  condition  on  God’s  part  for  the  pardon 

tions  from  the  best  writers  that  can  be  enlist-  s^vation  of  every  sinner  who  ^ved,  I 

.  .  •  .  »  4.1  _ 4.  u  4.  •  cannot  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  Christ  and 

ed  in  every  part  of  the  great  Presbyterian  work  is  necessary  before  death  to  bring 
Church,  on  all  live  questions  and  topics  of  spe-  souls  into  such  a  relation  to  God  and  the  truth 
cial  Interest  falling  within  the  scope  of  such  a  as  that  there  are  not  many  souls  virtually  sav- 
denomiuational  organ.  And  for  this  purpose  ed  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ  before 
the  editor  should  be  able  to  command  means  death.  The  work  of  Christ  is  a  necessary  con- 
to  pay  for  first-class  contributions,  where  nec-  op  Clpji  s  side,  but  what  does  God  raquire 

_  4.  4,  IT  41  4.V.  .on  mans  side,  in  order  to  salvation?  Simnlv 

essary  to  get  them.  Four  or  five  thousand  „  _ _ f  kjo,  cin  on.!  4.^.0,  ....r.  „4. 

^  ....  .  .....  a  sense  of  his  own  sin  and  true  repentance — a 

dollars  a  year  judiciously  spent  in  this  way,  seeking  for  God  and  for  salvation  from  sin  with 
would  be  a  good  Investment,  both  in  a  literary  the  whole  heart.  Are  we  not  to  suppose  that 


and  financial  sense 


the  Holy  Spirit  strives  with  men  m  heathen 


“  But  do  you  think  to  get  up  a  i>opular  mag-  lands  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ?  Are 
azine  like  Harper  or  the  Century?”  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  any  souls  in  these  lands, 

asked.  By  no  means.  And  yet  there  is  piety 

....  j  i-u  1-4.,.  ....A  I  II-  dition  of  true  repentance,  and  so  seeking  for 
and  talent  and  liberality  and  scholarship  salvation  from  sin,  that  when  they 

enough  in  the  denomination  to  create  and  sus-  awake  in  the  spirit  world  and  the  light  of  God’s 
tain  at  least  one  Religious  Monthly  devoted  to  presence,  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  work  of 
the  evangelization  of  the  world,  and  training  Christ  burst  upon  tliem,  their  first  impulse  will 
and  educating  this  generation  for  the  glorious  I*®  bow  down  and  accept  Him  as  their  God 
work,  if  it  can  be  fairly  started  and  made  what  and  Saviour?  It  so,  are  they  not  saved  ?  And 
.uch.^lcal  Should  be  andean  ^ 

The  Church  of  this  country,  with  10,()UO,000  fore  thev  saw  the  “  historic  ChriaT”? 


members,  has  not  now  so  much  as  one  popular 
religious  magazine  of  any  standing  or  infiuence. 
Is  it  not  time  we  had  one  ?  And  in  this  day. 


fore  they  saw  the  “  historic  Christ  ”  ? 

There  seem  to  be  souls  in  this  condition  here 
in  Japan.  Men  and  women  who  have  been 
mourning  over  their  sins  and  seeking  deliver- 


when  t\to  of  our  literary  monthlies  are  circu-  aace  from  them  for  months  or  years,  and  who 
lating  nearly  5,000,000  ofcopies  yearly !  7  and  adore  and  receive 

^  ^  .  Christ  as  their  Saviour  as  soon  as  they  hear  of 

4.  The  question  of  form,  size,  taste,  etc.,  is  Him.  If  they  had  died  in  tliat  state  of  mind 
far  from  being  a  minor  one.  The  Committee  before  they  heard  of  Christ,  and  yet  with  a 
surely  can  improve  on  the  old,  for  of  all  clum-  heart  that  would  have  adored  and  received 
BY,  Inconvenient,  and  unaesthetic  things  in  the  ^ini  as  soon  as  they  saw  Him  in  the  future 

shape  of  magazines,  they  ought  to  have  the 

1  4.4.4.  o  . .4.11  r4.„  I  1  4.4.1.  God  s  Sight  before  death  came?  True,  they 

premium.  It  give  ill  to  Iwk  at  them.  conscious  knowledge  and  joy 

The  magazine  should  be  in  size  and  form  about  of  salvation,  but  not  every  soul  has  that  as 
like  the  Homiletic  Review,  and  not  less  in  the  soon  as  it  is  saved  in  this  world.  There  are,  I 
number  of  its  pages  (96),  with  as  neat  and  i  say,  such  examples  here ;  not  a  great  many, 
striking  cover  as  an  artist  can  devise,  and  pa-  compared  to  the  whole  population,  but 

per  and  letter-press  of  the  first  class.  The  edit-  so  that  we  may  hope  that  among  these 

^ (.ud  U .  man  o. ..aira  he cuu.d  have |  Krad^Xt^e 

of  it  and  save  the  cost  aj?ent)  should  be  qj  historic  Christ  in  this  world  ;  enoi^h  to 

authorized  to  take  a  limited  amount  of  first  show  that  the  heathen  can  be  saved  without 
class  advertisements,  thereby  materially  re- 1  such  knowledge  in  this  life.  While,  however, 
ducing  the  publisher’s  cost.  A  first  class  mag- 1  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  a  knowledge  of 
azine  of  this  size  and  character,  could- be  put ,  the  ^pth  of  God’s  love,  as  revealed  in  Christ 
U,  oaah  aubaertha™  (no  de.jd  head,)  at  the  low  j  ?rm«*r4iSX,‘n^^^;e“SLrard- 
price  of  f  1.25  or  $1.50  at  the  utmost,  and  still,  salvation,  so  that,  while  without  those  motives, 
after  it  gets  established,  afford  a  large  income  a  few  hundreds  or  a  few  thousands  may  repent 
to  the  Boards  of  the  Church.  |  and  be  saved  by  the  light  of  nature,  yet  with 

6.  Providence,  it  seems  to  us,  is  affording  a  the  universal  and  proper  presentation  of  the 


THE  BOOK  THAT  WORKS. 

We  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  Word  of 
God,  because  of  the  beneficent  results  tliey  have 
achieved.  The  Bible  is  a  book  that  works.  It 
is  the  only  book  I  know  of  that  works.  Other 
books  sparkle,  but  this  book  lifts.  Shake¬ 
speare  does  not  lift.  Shakespeare  does  not 
unaidedly  make  men  better.  Cast  into  a  com¬ 
munity  of  savages,  his  plays  would  not  carry 
barbarism  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair  nearer  civ¬ 
ilization.  Shakespeare  does  not  sow  the  mind 
with  new  impulse,  nor  endue  it  wdth  now  ener¬ 
gies.  That  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Bible  and 
of  books  that  liave  been  directly  inspired  from 
it.  Where  the  Bible  is  present  the  most  opera¬ 
tively,  there  is  the  best  civilization — witness 
America,  Great  Britain,  Germany. 

It  is  hazarding  nothing  to  say  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  political  power  and 
promise  of  nations  is  in  direct  ratio  with  their 
fidelity  to  the  Word  of  God.  When  a  pagan 
ambassador  asked  Queen  Victoria  the  secret  of 
England’s  national  greatness,  she  gave  him  a 
Bible  and  said :  “  That  is  the  secret  of  the 
greatness  of  England.”  In  the  Centennial  let¬ 
ter  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
addressed  to  the  American  Sunday-schools,  he 
said :  “  To  the  infiuence  of  the  Bible  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  all  progress  made  in  true  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  Froude  says  in  his  essay  on  Calvinism  : 
“All  that  we  call  modern  civilization,  in  a  sense 
which  deserves  the  name,  is  the  visible  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  transforming  power  of  the  Gospel.” 

And  I  want  you  to  notice  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Bible  in  just  this  respect,  that  it  offers  us 
motives  and  constrains  us  to  adopt  them  ;  and 
it  is  the  only  book  that  is  competent  to  do  so. 
It  comes  to  us  clothed  in  light  not  only,  but 
armed  with  power.  A  Brahmin  said  to  a  mis¬ 
sionary;  “  What  is  it  that  makes  the  Bible  have 
such  power  over  the  lives  of  those  that  em¬ 
brace  it?  Our  Vedas  have  no  such  power.” 
Another  asked ;  “  What  is  it  that  makes  this 
Bible  give  such  nerve  and  such  courage  to 
those  who  receive  it  ?  ”  It  was  a  heathen  en¬ 
emy  of  the  Christian  religion  that  said :  “  In  all 
our  sacred  books  there  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  Bible  tor  goodness  and  purity  and 
holiness  and  love,  and  for  motives  of  action.” 

What  I  mean  by  the  Bible  as  a  working  en¬ 
ergy,  you  will  appreciate  by  a  reference  in  a  re¬ 
cent  address  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  mentioned 
an  instance  that  had  been  carefully  investigat¬ 
ed,  where  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  village 
had  cast  away  their  idols,  abjured  caste,  and 
adopted  a  form  of  Christianity  which  they  had 
worked  out  for  themselves  by  studying  a  single 
Gospel  and  a  few  tracts  that  had  been  left, 
along  with  other  cast-off  things,  by  a  departing 
merchant.  Where  is  a  second  book,  uninspired 
by  Scripture,  that  has  demonstrated  its  inhe¬ 
rent  and  unassisted  energy  to  take  hold  of  life, 
grapple  with  it,  transform  it,  regenerate  it,  and 
lead  it  out  into  tlie  likeness  of  the  life  of  God  ? 
—C.  H.  Park  hurst. 

SCIENimC  SUPERSTITION. 

Some  ages  are  marked  by  emphasis  of  re¬ 
ligious  superstition,  others  by  that  which  is 
practical,  others  by  that  which  is  scientific. 
Ours  is  an  age  that  falls  in  the  last  of  these 
categories.  The  tendency  is  to  cling  all  the 
faster  to  those  superstitions  which  take  their 
shape  from  science,  as  we  abandon  those  which 
take  their  color  from  religion.  It  is  a  remarka¬ 
ble  fact  that  all  the  fundamental  beliefs  among 
scientific  men,  beliefs  in  which  they  are  unani¬ 
mous,  those  dogmas  which  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Church  Scientific,  are  just  as  certainly 
superstitions,  that  is  to  say,  beliefs  in  unproved 
and  uprovable  propositions,  as  ever  were  the 
religious  susperstitions  of  ancient  Greece  or 
Rome,  or  as  now  are  the  religious  superstitions 
of  the  Brahmins  of  Ontral  India.  The  sound¬ 
ness  of  these  superstitions  is  not  questioned. 
The  speaker  unites  with  all  well-informed  per¬ 
sons  in  giving  his  sincere  adhesion  to  these 
forms  of  faith.  They  lie  outside  the  realm  of 
I  reason,  and  inside  the  domain  of  imagination  or 
I  faith,  but  are  found  to  be  nevertheless  credible. 
'  —Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


STIir  at 

PHILO’S  OAP. 

BY  SUSAN  TEALL  PERRY. 

Chapter  VIII. 

It  was  wonderful  how  much  good  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet’s  coming  to  Ashmead  had  done  for  the 
people  who  lived  in  that  locality.  They  were 
a  well-to-do  farming  community,  and  hitherto 
had  been  hedged  in,  as  it  were,  from  the  great 
plan  of  benefiting  others,  but  the  opening  of 
Heartsease  had  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  im- 
habitants.  They  were  reading  more  about  the 
philanthropic  institutions  and  measures  which 
were  being  put  forth  to  help  the  poor  and  suf¬ 
fering.  Every  year  before,  they  had  filled  their 
cellars  with  the  harvest  of  the  farm  without  a 
thought  of  those  who  suffered  for  daily  bread, 
but  now  they  were  talking  and  planning  and 
finding  out  rates  of  freightage  to  the  city. 
Barrels  of  potatoes  and  apples  were  to  be  do¬ 
nated  to  different  charitable  institutions.  Al¬ 
ready  the  farmer’s  wives  were  bringing  their 
gilts  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  season  to  the 
‘  new  Institution,’  as  they  called  it.  Rolls  of 
golden  butter,  little  white  balls  of  cottage 
cheese,  and  now  and  then  a  pair  of  chickens 
were  left  at  the  door,  when  the  farmers  were 
going  to  the  village. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asa  Brown  had  become  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  new  venture  that  they 
were  often  seen  to  tie  their  old  white  horse  at 
the  hitching-post  by  the  back  door.  They  had 
no  children,  and  one  day  after  they  had  been 
talking  with  Mother  Comfort  and  playing  with 
the  baby,  Mrs.  Brown  said :  ‘  Did  you  notice, 
Asa,  how  that  baby  at  Miss  Margaret’s  came 
right  to  me  this  afternoon  ?  She  wasn’t  one 
bit  afraid ;  most  babies  her  age  are  very  timid 
with  strangers,  you  know  our  Sammy  used  to 
be.’ 

‘  That  was  because  he  didn’t  see  many  folks,’ 
her  husband  replied. 

‘  I’ve  been  thinking  maybe  the  Lord  had  a 
hand  in  it,  my  stopping  there  to-day.  Ever 
since  I  came  home  something  keeps  saying  to 
me  “  Emily  Brown,  why  don’t  you  take  that 
baby?”  Mother  Comfort  told  me  about  her 
being  saved  at  the  freshet,  and  how  her  Aunt 
was  very  poor  and  had  to  work  hard  to  support 
herself  and  her  father,  who  has  had  a  shock, 
or  something  of  that  sort.’ 

‘  Maybe  she  wouldn’t  give  the  baby  up  if  she 
is  so  poor,’  Mr.  Hamilton  said.  ‘  Folks  get 
wonderfully  attached  to  children  they  have  the 
care  of,  you  know.’ 

‘  I  rather  think  she  would  be  glad  to  get  a 
good  home  for  the  child ;  indeed,  Asa,  I  asked 
Mother  Comfort  about  it,  the  little  thing  clung 
to  me  so.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take  it  and 
give  it  a  home  here  with  us  ?  ’ 

‘  I  thought  I  could  never  love  any  other 
child  when  the  Lord  took  Hammy  away,  but  I 
’spose  I  could,’  the  husband  replied,  as  he 
wiped  away  the  tear  that  came  into  his  eye  at 
the  thought  of  the  only  child  who  was  the 
light  of  the  home  for  two  short  years. 

That  night  the  matter  was  settled,  and  the 
next  day  Sammy’s  crib  was  taken  out  from  its 
place  in  the  garret,  and  the  little  mattress  was 
put  outside  to  air. 

When  the  proposition  was  made  to  Miss 
Margaret,  she  wrote  to  the  Aunt  in  the  city, 
and  received  a  reply  that  it  would  really  be  a 
great  relief  to  her  to  know  that  the  baby  w’ould 
have  such  a  good  home,  as  her  father  required 
almost  constant  attention,  and  she  knew  she 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  sister’s  child. 

So  a  week  from  that  time  baby  Jessie  was 
perfectly  at  home  at  the  Brown  farm-house, 
following  her  new  mother  about  the  kitchen, 
or  toddling  after  Mr.  Brown  when  he  fed  the 
chickens. 

The  Summer  in  the  country  had  wrought  a 
great  change  in  Tribby,  and  she  had  learned 
how  to  write,  so  she  wrote  letters  to  her  mother 
every  few  days,  and  pressed  flowers  and  ferns 
and  sent  in  them.  And  the  mother  would 
read  the  letters  over  and  over,  and  talk  to  the 
neighbors  about  the  lovely  bit  of  country  that 
came  with  them  every  time  she  opened  one. 

The  August  days  passed  and  September 
came,  then  they  began  to  talk  about  going 
home  to  the  city  again.  Phil  Cranston  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  stay  in  the  country  always. 

‘  I  can  help  mother  better  here  than  anywhere 
else,’  he  said.  ‘I’m  always  getting  in  wrong 
ways  in  the  city,  and  here  I  can  work  and  save 
money  and  pay  the  rent  for  her,  and  by-and- 
by  I’ll  have  a  little  farm  of  my  own  and  bring 
mother  to  live  with  me.’ 

Two  excellent,  good  farmers  had  offered  to 
take  the  boys  and  send  them  to  school  through 
the  Winter,  and  Judge  Upham  told  Margaret 
that  the  best  place  for  such  boys  was  on  a 
farm.  He  said  he  often  wondered  why  so 
many  stayed  in  the  city  when  the  country  life 
was  so  much  purer  and  pleasanter.  So  ’Miah 
and  Phil  got  homes  with  the  two  good  men, 
who  promised  to  do  the  best  they  could  for 
them. 

‘I  was  interested  in  that  boy,’  farmer  Jones 
said,  ‘  because  he  has  made  such  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess  of  turnip  raising.  I  haven’t  seen  such  a 
thrifty  crop  anywhere,  and  when  he  digs  them 
and  sends  them  to  the  city,  he  will  get  (juite  a 
little  sum  of  money.’ 

But  the  turnips  could  not  be  dug  until  Oc¬ 
tober,  so  Phil  was  to  have  time  to  come  over 
and  see  to  them  after  the  family  had  left 
‘  Heartsease.’ 

Amos  was  going  to  stay  with  his  grandmo¬ 
ther,  and  go  to  school  too,  during  the  Winter. 
But  Miss  Margaret  had  promised  that  he 
should  come  back  to  open  the  place  in  the 
early  Spring,  if  all  was  well. 

The  day  before  the  children  left  they  picked 
all  the  flowers  and  sent  them  to  the  city  as 
their  last  floral  offering.  Mother  Comfort  told 
them  that  in  a  few  days  more  the  frost  would 
come  and  kill  the  flowers,  and  they  wouldn’t 
come  back  again  until  the  warm  days  in  the 
Spring.  When  the  children  went  to  the  city 
the  friends  they  had  made  at  Ashmead  went 
to  the  depot  to  see  them  off,  aiid  each  one  put 
a  package  of  something  into  their  hands  as  a 
parting  gift  of  remembrance. 

‘  You  have  done  us  great  good.  Miss  Marga¬ 
ret,’  one  of  the  farmers  said,  as  he  bade  her 
good-bye.  ‘  You’ve  stirred  us  all  up  to  do 
something  ourselves,  and  we  are  going  to  re¬ 
member  the  poor  city  children  in  our  prayers 
and  our  substance.’ 

‘  We  will  look  after  the  place,  and  see  that  it 
is  all  right  until  you  come  back  next  year,’ 
the  nearest  neighbor  said,  and  it  was  he  who 
nailed  down  the  windows  and  boarded  them  up 
after  the  inmates  had  all  gone. 

‘  Only  one  Summer,  and  how  much  good  you 
have  accomplished,  my  dear  Margaret,’  Mrs. 
Upham  said,  the  first  time  she  called  after  the 
closing  of  Heartsease. 

‘  It  was  only  a  little,  Mrs.  Upham,’  the  young 
girl  replied.  ‘  I  hope  God  will  enable  me  to  do 
a  great  deal  more  out  there  next  Summer.’ 

As  soon  as  the  young  girls  who  spent  the 
day  at  Heartsease  returned  to  the  city,  they 
went  to  Margaret  and  said :  ‘  We  want  you  to 
organize  us  into  a  society  of  relief,  for  we  are 
determined  to  help  you  in  your  work  this  Win¬ 
ter.  We  never  thought  much  about  helping 
others  until  that  day  we  went  to  see  you.’ 

Phil  Cranston’s  turnips,  after  they  reached 
the  city,  were  taken  in  charge  by  Judge  Up¬ 
ham,  who  sold  them  for  enough  to  pay  the 
mother’s  rent  three  months  and  buy  Phil  a 


thick,  warm  Winter  suit.  Phil  dreams  and 
talks  of  getting  rich  by  raising  turnips  in  the 
future,  and  then  he  says  he  is-  going  to  open 
free  lunch  rooms  without  any  beer  thrown  tn, 
but  a  place  ‘  where  a  poor  feller  can  get  a  good  ^ 
filling  meal  when  he  is  hungry  and  hasn’t  a 
cent  in  his  pocket’ 

THE  END. 

HELPS  FOR  THE  HOME  LIFE. 

Be  good,  be  pure,  be  noble,  John ; 

Be  honest,  brave,  and  true ; 

And  do  to  others  as  you  would 
That  they  should  do  to  you. 

And  place  your  trust  in  God.  my  boy, 

“  Though  fiery  darts  be  hurled,” 

Then  you  can  smile  at  Satan’s  rage, 

And  face  a  frowning  world. 

He  is  the  greatest  who  chooses  to  do  right  at 
all  times. 

Live  as  with  God;  and  whatever  be  your 
calling,  pray  for  the  gift  that  will  perfectly 
qualify  you  in  it.— Horace  Bushnell. 

The  colored  sunsets  and  the  starry  heavens, 
the  beautiful  mountains  and  the  shining  seas, 
the  fragrant  woods  and  the  painted  flowers, 
they  are  not  half  so  beautiful  as  a  soul  that  is 
serving  Jesus  out  of  love,  in  the  wear  and  tear 
of  common,  unpoetic  life. — Faber.  . 

There  are  two  sides  to  all  memories,  a  bright 
side  and  a  dark  side ;  and  the  gain  or  loss  from 
a  memory  depends  on  the  side  of  it  which  we 
have  in  our  minds  as  it  is  recalled  by  us.— 
Sunday-school  Times. 

Sweet  is  the  smile  of  home;  the  mutual  look 

Where  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure; 

Sweet  all  the  joys  that  crowd  the  household  nook. 

The  haunt  of  all  affections  pure. 

_  — John  Eeble. 

A  TEMPERANCE  ANECDOTE. 

J ohn  Jones  began  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  build 
a  monument,  and  finished  it  at  fifty.  He  work¬ 
ed  night  and  day,  often  all  night  long  and  on 
the  Sabbath.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  hurry 
to  get  it  done.  He  spent  all  the  money  he 
earned  upon  it — some  say  $50,000.  Then  he 
borrowed  all  he  could  ;  and  when  no  one  would 
loan  him  any  more,  he  would  take  his  wife’s 
dresses  and  the  bed-  clothes,  and  many  other 
valuable  things  in  his  home,  and  sell  them  to 
get  more  money  to  finish  that  monument. 

They  say  he  came  home  one  day  and  was  about 
to  take  blankets  that  lay  over  his  sleeping  baby 
to  keep  it  warm,  and  hi*  wife  tried  to  stop  him  ; 
but  he  drew  back  his  fist  and  knocked  her 
down,  and  then  went  away  with  the  blankets 
and  never  brought  them  back,  and  the  poor 
baby  sickened  and  died  from  the  exposure.  At 
last  there  was  not  anything  left  in  the  house. 
The  poor,  heartbroken  wife  soon  followed  the 
baby  to  the  grave.  Yet  John  J  ones  kept  work¬ 
ing  all  the  more  at  the  monument  I  saw  him 
when  he  was  about  fifty  years  old.  The  monu¬ 
ment  was  nearly  done  ;  but  he  had  worked  so 
hard  at  it  that  I  hardly  knew  him,  he  was  so 
worn  ;  his  clothes  were  all  in  tatters,  and  his 
hands  and  face,  indeed  his  whole  body,  were 
covered  with  scars  which  he  got  in  laying  up 
some  of  the  stones.  And  the  wretched  man 
had  been  so  little  in  good  society  all  the  while 
that  he  was  building,  that  he  had  about  forgot¬ 
ten  how  to  use  the  English  language ;  his 
tongue  had  somehow  become  very  thick,  and 
when  he  tried  to  speak,  out  would  come  an  oath. 

That  may  seem  strange  ;  but  I  have  found 
out  that  all  who  build  such  monuments  as 
John’s,  prefer  oaths  to  any  other  word  ! 

Now  come  with  me  and  I  will  show.you  John’s 
monument.  It  stands  in  a  beautiful  part  of 
the  city  where  five  streets  meet.  Most  men 
put  such  things  in  a  cemetery.  But  John  had 
his  own  way,  and  put  it  on  one  of  the  finest  lots 
to  be  found. 

‘  Does  it  look  like  Bunker  Hill  monument  ?  ’ 
asks  little  Amy  Arlott  by  my  side. 

Not  at  all.  John  didn’t  want  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  way.  He  might  have  taken  that 
$50,000  and  built  an  asylum  for  poor  little  chil¬ 
dren  that  have  no  home,  and  people  would  have 
called  the  asylum  his  monument. 

But  here  wo  are  at  the  front  door.  It  is  a 
grand  house  !  It  is  high  and  large,  with  great 
halls  and  towers,  and  velvet  carpets,  elegant 
mirrors  and  a  piano,  and  1  know  not  what  all — 
so  rich  and  grand. 

This  is  John  Jones’s  monument!  and  the 
man  who  sold  John  nearly  all  the  whisky  he 
drank,  lives  here  with  his  family,  and  they  all 
dress  in  the  richest  and  finest  clothes. 

Do  you  understand  it  ? — Eli  Perkin’s  ‘  Wit 
and  Humor  of  the  Age.’ 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  GARDEN. 

BY  MABG.ARET  EYTINGE. 

Said  the  Morning  Glory : 

When  you  see  the  light, 

Praise  the  Lord  who  kept  you 
Safely  through  the  night. 

Said  the  purple  Pansy : 

Learn  this  truth  from  mo— 

You  must  be  contented 
If  you’d  happy  be. 

Said  the  white-robed  Lily : 

You  shall  blessings  know 
If  like  me  your  thoughts  are 
Pure  as  driven  snow. 

Said  the  tall  and  stately 
Flower  of  the  Sun  : 

Greater  beauty  than  a 
True  heart,  there  is  none. 

Said  the  Rose :  The  thorns,  dear, 

That  life  ever  brings. 

Are  by  love  and  kindness 
Robbed  of  all  their  stings. 

Said  the  pretty,  fragrant 
Violet :  So  live 
That  your  presence  always 
Swset  delight  will  give. 

BT  THEIR  FRUITS  TE  SHALL  KNOW  THEM. 

You  all  know  what  a  Christmas-tree  is?  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  seen  so  many  of  them  that  they 
do  not  interest  you  much  now ;  but  I  feel  sure 
that  when  you  first  saw  one,  you  thought  it  a 
very  pretty  sight  indeed.  And  so  it  is.  There 
are  dolls  for  the  little  ones,  and  pocket-knives 
for  the  boys,  and  books  and  work-boxes  and 
albums  for  the  older  children,  and  sweetmeats 
for  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lighted  candles 
and  the  flags  and  banners  that  hang  about  in 
every  direction.  But  you  know  very  well — per¬ 
haps  you  knew  all  along — that  these  things  did 
not  grow  on  the  branches.  They  looked  nice, 
and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  have  your  share  of 
them  ;  but  they  were  not  the  real  fruits  of  the 
tree  ;  they  did  not  come  out  of  it.  Now  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  if  we  have  not  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  souls  and  the  love  of  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  in  our  hearts,  we  might  compare 
ourselves  to  a  Chiistmas-trce.  And  why,  do 
you  think  ?  Because  in  that  case  our  good  ac¬ 
tions  do  not  grow  out  of  ourselves.  Let  me 
spedk  more  plainly.  If  you  do  a  kind  deed  be¬ 
cause  you  are  asked  to  do  it,  and  do  not  know 
how  to  refuse,  or  because  others  do  it,  or  be¬ 
cause  you  wish  to  have  something  to  fill  up  an 
idle  hour  with— well  your  kind  deed  does  not 
grow  out  of  your  heart ;  it  is  only  lied  cm,  like 
the  pretty  presents  on  the  ('hristmas-tree,  and 
it  is  not  really  worth  much.  I  do  not  think 
that  God  will  regard  it,  though  perhaps  you 
may  be  thanked  by  those  who  receive  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  your  benevolence.  God  wishes  us  to  be 
living  trees — trees  bearing  fruit,  because  there 
is  life  in  them,  like  the  tree  spoken  of  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Bible.  Do  you  remember 
it?  It  is  described  as  being  not  one  kind  of 
fruit  only,  but  twelve  kinds  of  fruit ;  and  not 
bearing  for  a  short  time  only,  but  all  the  year 
round — “  every  month.”  What  a  beautiful  idea 
of  a  Christian  character!  A  life  full  of  kindly 
acts,  a  constant  supply,  and  not  a  little  done 
here,  and  then  a  little  done  there.  A  great  va¬ 
riety  too.  Sometimes  a  loving  word,  sometimes 
an  act  of  self-denial,  sometimes  a  gift  of  money, 
sometimes  thoughtfulness  and  consideration, 
sometimes  a  giving  way  to  others,  sometimes  a 
gentle  look,  sometimes  a  patient  putting  up 
with  the  temper  aud  other  infirmities  of  those 
round  us.  What  a  happy  world  it  would  be  if 
we  all  of  us,  young  and  old,  were  living  trees, 
thus  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness, 
which  are  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God  by 
Jesus  Christ !— Gordon  Calthiop  in  The  Quiver 
for  August. 


THE  WHITE  XITTSN. 

My  little  white  kitten’s  asleep  on  my  knee; 

As  white  as  the  snow  or  the  lilies  is  she ; 

She  wakes  up  with  a  purr 
When  I  stroke  her  soft  fur : 

Was  there  ever  another  white  kitten  like  her  ? 

My  little  white  kitten  now  wants  to  go  out 
And  frolic,  with  no  one  to  watch  her  ab*ut. 

'  Little  kitten,’  I  say, 

'  Just  an  hour  you  may  stay. 

And  be  careful  in  choosing  your  places  to  play-’ 

But  night  has  come  down  when  I  hear  a  loud  'mew’: 

I  open  the  door  and  my  kitteu  comes  through — 

My  white  kitten !  Ah  me ! 

Can  it  really  be  she — 

This  ill-looking  and  beggar-like  cat  that  I  see  ? 

What  ugly  gray  streaks  on  her  side  and  her  back ! 
Her  face,  once  as  pink  as  a  rosebud,  is  black ! 

O  I  very  well  know. 

Though  she  does  not  say  so. 

She  has  been  where  white  kittens  ought  never  to  go. 

If  little  good  children  intend  to  do  right. 

If  little  white  kittens  would  keep  themselves  white. 
It  is  needful  that  they 
Should  this  counsel  obey. 

And  be  careful  in  choosing  their  places  to  play. 

BALL-PLATERS  IN  SIAM. 

It  is  four  o’clock  on  a  September  afternoon — 
a  fine  one,  for  a  wonder,  for  in  Siam  the  Autumn 
rains  are  apt  to  begin  early,  and  to  come  in 
earnest  when  they  do  come.  The  sun  is  blazing 
in  real  Siamese  style,  and  I  am  glad  enough  of 
the  shade  of  the  broad  wooden  balcony  in  which 
I  sit,  enjoying  the  tea  and  bread  and  butter 
which  my  Chinese  servant  has  just  set  out  on 
a  queer  little  table  outside  my  door. 

There  is  plenty  for  me  to  look  at  as  I  eat, 
for  just  below  lies  the  broad,  muddy,  winding 
river  that  serves  as  the  main  street  of  Bankok 
(the  Siamese  capital),  the  by-streets  being  form¬ 
ed  by  the  creeks  and  smaller  channels.  Here 
you  call  a  boat  instead  of  a  cab,  when  you  want 
to  go  about  the  town,  and  ask  about  the  tide 
instead  of  the  weather  before  visiting  a  friend 
at  a  distance,  while  the  well-to-do  people  keep, 
not  a  carriage  and  horses,  but  a  barge  and  four 
boatmen. 

Every  now  and  then,  a  huge,  clumsy  “house¬ 
boat  ’’comes  crawling  across  the  thick  brown 
water,  worked  by  two  native  women  in  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hats  which  look  just  like  big 
baskets  turned  upside'  down.  One  of  them 
stands  in  the  bow,  and  the  other  in  the  stem 
(for  the  Siamese,  like  the  boatmen  of  Venice, 
alwaj’s  row  standing),  while  the  whole  middle 
part  of  the  boat  is  roofed  in  witSi  a  covering  of 
basket-work,  through  the  small  square  open¬ 
ings  in  which  may  be  seen  peering  the  tiny 
brown  faces  and  black  eyes  of  a  crowd  of  Sia¬ 
mese  children.  Some  of  these  youngsters  have 
never  been  on  dry  land  in  their  lives,  and  their 
playground  is  the  river  itself,  in  which  they 
swim  about  all  day  long  as  merrily  as  the  fish 
that  live  there. 

And  now  comes  a  stranger  sight  still.  One  of 
the  little  wooden  houses  on  the  opposite  bank 
suddenly  moves  from  its  place,  floats  out  into 
the  stream,  and  begins  to  glide  Slowly  up  the 
river.  Its  owner  has  decided  upon  “  moving,” 
and  instead  of  taking  a  new  house,  he  is  carry¬ 
ing  his  old  one  along  with  him.  Ho  has  cast 
off  the  rope  of  dried  grass  which  moored  the 
house  to  a  post  on  the  bank,  and  is  steering  it 
with  a  long  oar  from  the  step-ladder  in  front 
of  the  doorway,  while  his  children  stand,  laugh¬ 
ing  and  shouting  with  glee,  overhead. 

Two  or  three  private  barges  flit  by  on  a  round 
of  afternoon  calls,  the  boatnien  looking  very 
picturesque  with  their  dark  faces,  bare  brown 
feet,  and  smart  white  jackets  trimmed  with 
blue.  In  the  middle  of  each  boat  is  a  kind  of 
big  wooden  hutch,  with  Venetian  blinds  at  the 
sides  and  back,  in  which  you  can  sit  at  your 
ease  on  a  cushioned  bench,  safe  both  from  sun 
and  rain. 

Then  follows  a  very  grand  show  indeed — a 
long,  narrow  boat  very  much  like  an  enormous 
canoe,  all  ablaze  with  gilding,  and  rowed  by  at 
leiwt  fifty  men  in  bright  blue  dresses,  whose 
painted  oars  seem  to  fi^ash  fire  at  every  stroke 
in  the  cloudless  sunshine.  The  carved  bow  and 
stern  rise  many  feet  above  the  water,  and  in 
the  middle,  under  a  sort  of  turret,  sits  behind 
a  crimson  curtain  fringed  with  gold,  a  richly- 
dressed  man  with  a  thick  black  moustache.^- 
This  is  one  of  the  King’s  twenty  or  thirty 
brothers,  who  is  taking  an  afternoon  airing  in 
his  own  private  boat. 

But  a  shout  of  laughter  and  a  clamor  of  many 
shrill  voices  suddenly  draw  my  attention  away 
from  the  river  to  a  piece  of  waste  ground  on 
the  water’s  edge,  just  below  my  balcony,  where 
a  meriy  group  of  Siamese  children— queer 
little  brown  figures  with  hardly  anything  on — 
are  playing  a  game  of  ball. 

But  to  any  English  or  American  boy  it  would 
seem  a  very  queer  game  of  ball  indeed.  The 
ball  itself  is  made  from  the  pith  of  the  palm, 
and  the  players,  instead  of  throwing  it  from 
one  to  the  other  with  their  hands,  are  keeping 
it  up  in  the  air  with  their  feet,  using  the  sole 
and  the  instep  by  turns  with  perfect  ease,  and 
sending  it  far  above  their  heads  at  every  stroke. 

But  just  as  I  bend  over  the  railing  of  the 
balcony  to  watch  them,  the  nearest  boy — a 
dumpy  little  fellow  with  a  very  wide  mouth — 
notices  that  I  am  looking,  and  eager  to  distin¬ 
guish  himself,  gives  a  tremendous  kick  at  the 
ball.  In  doing  so,  he  loses  his  balance,  his  other 
foot  slides  from  under  him,  and  he  goes  sprawl¬ 
ing  on  his  back  in  the  dirt,  amid  a  shrill  cackle 
of  laughter  from  all  his  companions. 

The  noise  arouses  my  next-door  neighbor,  a 
sturdy  English  sea-captain,  who  has  been  dozing 
in  a  big  rocking-chair  a  little  farther  along  the 
balcony.  Rising  slowly  to  his  feet,  he  stretches 
his  brawny  limbs  like  a  half-awakened  lion,  and 
comes  forward  to  see  what  is  going  on. 

Meanwhile  the  children  go  on  with  their  game, 
and  one  of  them — a  slim  little  eight-year  old, 
with  a  string  of  colored  beads  around  his  dusky 
neck — shows  wonderful  skill,  making  the  ball 
bound  higher  than  the  balcony  with  every  blow 
of  his  foot 

“Look  here,  my  boy,”  cries  the  captain  in 
Siamese,  “  if  you  can  do  that  twenty  times 
running.  I’ll  give  you  a  song-pi  ”  (a  sm^  silver 
coin  worth  rather  less  than  twopence.) 

The  child’s  eyes  sparkle  at  the  offer  of  this 
magnificent  reward  (for  such  it  must  appear  to 
him),  and  seizing  the  ball,  he  goes  to  work  at 
once,  while  the  others  stand  around  him  in  a 
circle. 

“  One,  two,  three,  four,”  and  so  on.  The 
boys,  in  their  eagerness,  count  as  loudly  as  the 
Captain  himself,  and  even  my  imperturbable 
Chinese,  who  is  coming  up  to  take  the  tea-tray, 
halts  to  see  how  the  trial  will  end. 

“  Seventeen — eighteen — nineteen  !  ”  Already 
the  Captain’s  big  brown  hand  is  sliding  into  his 
pocket  in  search  of  the  promised  coin,  when 
the  boy,  in  his  excitement,  hits  the  bail  crooked 
at  the  twentieth  stroke,  and  it  comes  downright 
into  the  river ! 

Here,  one  would  think,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
sport ;  but  not  a  bit.  Without  the  least  hesita¬ 
tion,  the  little  hero  plunges  in  and  swims  after  it. 
But  the  strength  of  the  current  aud  the  light¬ 
ness  of  the  ball  give  the  latter  a  great  advan¬ 
tage,  and  not  until  it  is  well  out  in  the  stream 
docs  our  young  champion  begin  to  close  upon 
it.  A  few  strokes  more,  however,  seem  likely 
to  bring  him  within  reach,  when  suddenly  a 
Government  steam-launch,  with  the  White  Ele¬ 
phant  of  Siam  fluttering  upon  the  crimson  flag 
at  her  stern,  is  seen  coming  right  down  upon 
him  ! 

We  draw  in  our  breath  instinctively,  knowing 
well  that  no  Siamese  official  would  trouble 
himself  to  go  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  avoid 
such  a  trifle  as  the  drowning  of  a  child.  Bat 
the  very  accident  which  threatens  to  be  fatal 
to  the  poor  little  swimmer  proves  an  advantage 
in  the  end.  The  waves  stirred  up  by  the  com¬ 
ing  steamer  drift  the  ball  toward  him,  and  in 
another  instant  he  has  seized  it,  and  holding  it 
between  his  teeth,  makes  for  the  shore.  A  few 
moments  more,  and  he  is  safe  on  land  again, 
to  be  made  perfectly  happv  by  the  Captain’s 

6 remised  song-pi  and  another  from  myself.— 
>avid  Kerr  in  Good  Cheer. 

Bob  Ingersoll  recently  was  talking  with  an 
old  colored  woman  in  Washington  upon  relig¬ 
ious  matters.  ‘  Do  you  really  believe,  aimtv,’ 
said  he,  ‘  that  people  are  made  of  dust?  ’  ‘  Yes 
sar  ;  the  Bible  say  dey  is,  an’  so  I  b’lieves  it' 

‘  But  what  is  done  in  wet  weather,  when  there’s 
nothing  but  mud?’  ‘Den  I  s’pects  dey  make 
infidala  an’  sich  truck.’ 
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FRUIT  TOR  TRA. 


05R  THIVO  ARO  AHOTHER.  | 

Hardly  anything  is  of  more  importance  to 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil  than  the  quality  of  ^ 
the  seed.  , 

It  costs  fifty-nine  cents  to  grow  a  bushel  of  j 
wheat  in  Michigan,  twenty- nine  cents  for  oats, 
and  twenty-one  cents  for  com. 

Make  a  harness  fit  properly  and  a  horse  can 
wear  it  without  distress,  provided  that  it  is 


Dorothy,  in  Country  Gentleman,  says  there  also  kept  decently  clean  and  comfortably  soft. 
»esms  to  be  a  certain  reaction  in  favor  of  the  Overladen  fruit  trees  mature  their  fruit  while 
jams,  jellies,*  and  preserves  of  our  grandmo-  it  is  yet  small.  Pick  off  one-half  before  much 
there,  as  agai^t  the  almost  universally  adopt-  growth  is  made,  and  the  remaining  half  may 
ed  canned  fruit.  During  the  Summer  and  Au-  grow  to  as  many  bushels  as  all  would  if  let 
tumn,  there  is  frequently  a  small  surplus  of  alone 

The  land  that  will  maintain  twenty  common 
fnr  ifr’  judicious-  ^red  COWS  Will  maintain  twenty  well-bred  ones, 

and  the  annual  profit  from  the  latter  will  be 
co^iderabl,  .nor?  than  from  thn  former. 

pose  that  a  few  berries  are  “  left  ”  after  tea,  or  Quince  trees  should  be  mulched  as  a  protec- 
a  little  fmit  of  any  kind,  already  prepared  for  against  extreme  heat  and  cold,  as  the  roots 
the  table.  Even  half  a  pint  of  berries  is  worth  ar®  s^all  and  usuaUy  near  the  surface.  The 
saving  ;  if  they  happen  to  be  wild  strawberries,  quince  bears  every  year,  biit  requires  care,  and 
or  field  blackcaps,  or  any  other  highly  flavored  pruned  annually  with  advantage, 

small  fruit,  the  return  will  amply  repay  the  The  best  ground  for  a  peach  orchard  is  a 
trouble  ofjmaking  them  into  jam.  light,  sandy  soil  that  has  been  planted  for  sev- 

For  berry  jam,  put  your  berries  in  a  sauce-  eral  years  with  general  crops.  Do  not  plant 
pan— granite- ware  serves  an  excellent  purpose  on  ground  rich  enough  to  produce  onions, 
— with  just  water  enough  to  prevent  burning,  peas,  spinach,  or  lettuce,  for  trees  will  be  lia- 
and  bruise  them  gently  with  a  spoon  ;  let  them  ble  to  make  a  late  Autumnal  growth,  and  pro¬ 
boil  up  well,  and  having  first  measured  them,  duce  unripe  wood  that  will  be  Winter  killed, 
add  a  scant  cupful  of  sugar  for  each  cupful  of  The  horse  that  can  plow  an  acre  while  anoth- 
berries.  Stir  occasionally,  and  let  them  simmer  er  is  plowing  half  an  acre,  or  which  can  carry 
gently  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  say  while  a  load  of  passengers  ten  miles  while  another  is 
you  are  doing  up  the  tea  dishes.  When  thick  going  five,  independent  of  all  considerations  of 
enough  to  “  set  ”  to  a  firm  jelly,  they  should  amusement,  taste,  or  what  is  generally  called 
be  immediately  taken  up  in  tumblers  or  small  fancy,  is  absolutely  worth  twice  as  much  to  the 
jars.  owner  as  the  other. 

An^excellent  use  for  a  quart  or  two  of  Prof.  Cook  says  the  following  mixture  will 

nes,  blackberries,  P^ts,  peachy,  or  in  fact  al-  only  vanquish  the  apple  tree  bark  louse, 
most  any  good  table  frufi,  is  to  make  a  com-  borers  as  well.  It  is  to  heat 

pote,  excdleot  either  for  dessert  or  the  tea-ta-  boiling  point  one  quart  of  soft  soap  in  two 
ble.  Although  not  available  for  pennanent  gallons  of  water,  and  while  still  hot,  thorough- 
stores,  the  compote  wiU  keep  m  good  condition,  jy  mixture  one  pint  of  crude  car- 

in  a  cool  place,  for  several  days,  and  may  bolic  acid.  He  thinks  the  best  way  to  apply  it, 
therefore  serve  to  prolong  the  period  of  a  fa-  jg  rub  it  on  thoroughly  with  a  heavy  cloth, 
vonte  l^t  perishable  frmt  It  probably  pre-  yging  the  hands  also  during  the  operation, 
serves  the  natural  fiavor  of  the  fruit  more  per-  t  -c  t.  i  ..u  xt  t 

fectly  than  any  other  mode  of  cooking.  Make  of  Monmouth  county,  N. 

h  syrup  by  boiling  as  much  sugar  as  your  fruit  ^lls  the  Country  Gentle^n  that  the  advantage 
wUl  require  to  mike  it  agreeable  to  taste  with  ^  keeping  clean,  smooth  bark  on  any  tree,  is 
a  cup  of  water.  Judgment  must  determine  this  that  there  is  no  place  for  worms  and  insects, 
point  according  to  the  fruit  used  ;  there  should  TJie  operation  of  smpmg  should  be  gone 
S^be  too  mich  sugar,  as  that  will  smother  through  with  a^ut  throe  times  during  the 
the  delicate  flavor,  or  yet  too  little,  for  that  weather.  Whenever  the  trunk  and  low- 

makes  the  result  a  little  “  flat.  ’  Skim,  if  any  er  branches  of  any  fruit  tree  are  rough,  an  ap- 
scum  rises,  and  add  the  fruit.  Let  it  simmer  pheation  of  some  potash  soap  wall  bring  the 
until  the  frlit  is  cooked  through,  but  not  so  as  bark  to  its  original  smootoness  If  the  bark  is 
to  be  at  all  broken  ;  ten  minuted  is  long  enough  ^'e^y  rough,  mattere  will  be  hastened  somewhat 
for  most  fruits.  If  the  syrup  seems  too  thin,  by  scraping.  If  the  tree  is  pestered  with  any 
drain  out  the  fruit  and  boil,  to  evaporate  a  lit-  enemies,  an  ap^ication  of  this  soap 

S^ore.  For  most  fruits,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ^th  a  syringe  will  kill  them  if  repeated  often, 
of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  the  fruit  will  be  enough.  Crude  glycerine  is  the  by-product  of  the 
For  the  rich,  old-fashioned  preserves,  "  pound  manufacture  of  candles.  Tallow  or  other  ani- 


for  pound  ”  is  still  required. 


mal  or  vegetable  fats  aresaponifled,  with  the  ad- 


If  one  adopts  this  habit  of  saving  the  little  dition  of  water,  under  heat  and  high  steam  pres- 
remainders  of  fruit  during  the  week,  it  is  often  sure  in  closed  tanks.  The  neutral  fats  separate 
easy  on  baking  day  to  add  to  the  good  things  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  the  latter  remain- 
provided,  a  dainty  plate  of  tarts.  Perhaps  ing  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  solution  of 
these  are  filled,  half  with  currant  and  half  vrith  glycerine  is  concentrated  and  sold  to  refiners, 
raspberry  jam  or  plums  and  peaches  may  hawe  It  should  properly  be  distilled  until  the  last 
taken  the  place  of  the  earUer  fruits.  Or  any  trace  of  impurities  is  removed,  when  the  gly- 
tart  jam  may  be  spread  evenly  over  a  square  cerine  becomes  chemically  pure,  inodorless  and 
of  paste  and  another  square  laid  upon  it ;  then  colorless.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  whole  marked  off  in  diamonds,  to  be  cut  cement,  soap,  blacking  and  many  other  articles, 
apart  after  baking.  Or  the  tartlets  may  be  fin-  in  the  improvement  of  wines,  in  preparing  leath- 
ished  with  a  light  meringue  of  white  of  an  egg  er,  and  by  tobacco  manufacturers  to  keep  to- 
beaten  to  a  froth  with  half  a  cupful  of  powder-  bacco  from  becoming  dry. 

ed  sugar  to  each.  Any  of  these  will  make  a  - 

pretty  and  toothsome  Edition  to  the  tea-table.  RCOHOMT  Ur  HOUSEHOLD  DUTIES. 

~~ _  Much  of  the  economy,  both  of  time  and 

“HOW  TO  KEEP  MEAT  IM  SUMMER.’  strength,  in  housekeeping  depends  upon  the 

Summer,  as  housekeepers  know,  is  the  time  conveniences  for  doing  the  work.  Take,  for 
when  it  is  difficult  to  hang  meat  long  enough  instance,  the  kitchen  table.  By  some  inscruta- 
to  be  tender  without  its  becoming  tainted,  ble  law,  evidently  as  immovable  as  those  of  the 
The  author  of  the  above  named  work,  ad-  Medes  and  Persians,  every  table  is  made  of 
vises  that  the  joint  be  securely  bound  with  exactly  the  same  height,  and  all  women  in  the 
stinging  nettles,  then  hung  up  in  a  canvas  bag.  world,  whether  tall  or  short,  are  expected  to 
Another  simple  way  is  to  moisten  a  clean  work  at  the  table  as  it  is  made.  To  avoid  the 
cloth  with  malt  vinegar,  and  wrap  it  round  the  inevitable  backache  that  comes  with  a  constant 
meat ;  while  a  third  plan,  easily  carried  out  by  stooping  posture,  the  height  of  the  working 
country  residents,  consists  in  covering  the  meat  table  should  be  elongated,  so  that  it  will  be 
with  buttermilk,  which  must  be  renewed  every  possible  to  do  all  work,  such  as  ironing,  mixing 
second  day.  doughs  and  preparing  any  kind  of  food,  in  a 

Buttermilk  is  said  to  be  good  for  soaking  old  pierfectly  upright  position.  This  will  do  away 
games,  hares  especially,  wWch  can  be  made  with  the  condtant  strain  on  the  muscles  across 
tender  by  the  treatment.  The  same  authority  the  small  of  the  back,  which  causes  so  much 
is  loud  in  the  praise  of  salicylic  acid,  “  which  trouble  to  the  great  army  of  women  workers, 
has  no  injurious  effect  on  the  system,  while  the  and  wears  them  out  before  their  time.  I  won- 
antiseptic  properties  are  great”  To  prepare  der  if  almost  every  family  isn’t  familiar  with 
it,  put  a  drachm  into  a  wine-bottle,  and  fill  up  the  complaint  “  I  feel  as  though  I  was  breaking 
with  lukewarm  water.  Meat  just  commencing  in  two,”  which  the  tired  mother  is  forced  to 
to  putrefy  should  be  brushed  over  with  this  at  utter  when  her  day’s  work  is  fairly  over.  It  is 
intervals  of  a  few  minutes  for  half  an  hour,  then  an  easy  matter  to  lessen  this  fatigue  :  a  set  of 
washed  in  warm,  and  lastly  in  cold  water.  Dry  blocks  under  the  legs  of  the  kitchen  table, 
well  before  cooking,  if  it  is  to  be  roasted.  Ano-  making  it  exactly  the  height  required,  is  a  sim- 
ther  way  to  use  the  acid  is  to  dissolve  a  quar-  pie  remedy,  and  one  that  can  be  furnished  by 
ter  of  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  cognac.  Two  oun-  the  quick-handed  father  and  son  in  any  house, 
ces  of  this  solution  may  be  added  with  advan-  who  will  gladly  take  this  little  trouble  to  help 
tage  to  each  quart  of  liquid  used  for  preserving  “  mother.”  The  table  fixed,  I  would  have  be- 
fruits.  Another  use — soak  the  papers  for  lay-  side  it  a  stool  of  a  convenient  height,  so  that 
ing  on  jam,  in  the  solution  ;  those  that  touch  when  the  work  will  permit  it,  the  worker  may 
the  preserve,  we  mean,  not  the  outer  wrappers,  sit,  and  thus  give  additional  rest  to  back  and 
Joints  of  meat  will  keep  good,  even  in  the  limbs.  I  know  there  are  women  who  seem  to 
hottest  weather,  for  a  month,  if  plunged  into  enjoy  mortifying  the  flesh  and  who  won’t  sit 
boiling  fat,  when  cool  wrapped  in  straw,  and  down  even  to  pare  a  potato  ;  they  have  a  way 
sewn  in  canvas  bags,  then  hung  in  a  cool  place,  of  regarding  every  attempt  to  husband  strength 
Yenison  is  said  to  be  delicious  if  sprinkled  while  and  health  as  a  sure  and  unfailing  sign  of 
fresh  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  ginger,  pep-  “  shiftlessness.”  But  they  are  not  the  best 
per,  and  pimento,  all  in  powder,  afterwards  economists  by  any  meaua  They  get  worn  out 
sewn  up,  and  buried  six  feet  in  the  ground,  and  develop  into  a  “  bundle  of  nerves,”  sore 
where  it  may  be  left  for  three  weeks.  It  must  and  irritated,  and  that  keeps  everybody  about 
be  washed  before  cooking,  at  a  brisk  fire.  Salt  them  sore  and  irritated  also.  They  have  won 
should  never  be  put  on  meat  to  be  hung,  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  “  smart,”  but  at  what 
such  a  hardening  tendency.  cost !  They  are  perhaps  immaculate  house- 

Perhaps  few  things  are  purer  and  more  effi-  keepers,  but  alas  for  their  future  as  house- 
cacious  than  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate  keepers.  I  believe  in  doing  as  much  as  possi- 
of  potass  for  restoring  game,  meat,  or  poultry  ble  while  sitting  down.  There  are  so  many 
already  tainted.  HoW  often  will  a  few  hours  things  that  must  be  done  while  on  one’s  feet, 
work  the  mischief  in  sultry  weather,  the  meat  so  many  steps  to  be  taken  during  the  day,  that 
changing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  appear  almost  it  is  best  to  save  one’s  self  all  that  is  possible. 
Irremediably  spoiled  !  However,  by  washing  in  and  help  health  and  strength,  and  with  them 
the  fluid,  it  can  be  sweetened.  As  long  as  the  the  cheerlessness  of  heart  and  temper  that 
liquid  changes  color,  that  is,  loses  its  pink  tint,  makes  home  pleasant  for  those  who  are  in  it 
and  becomes  greenish-brown,  it  must  be  renew-  and  of  it. — Boston  Budget. 

ed.  When  it  ceases  to  change  color,  the  meat  - 

will  do.  After  this  treatment,  it  is  more  suita-  PENSIONERS 

ble  for  braising,  boiling,  or  stewing,  than  for  .  _ .  i  ’  t.  /xos 

roasting  and  baking,  although  it  may  be  so 

treated  if  well  dried  and  floured.  —  Cassell’s  by  dire^on  of  the  Chief  of  the  ^rtificate  Di- 
Family  Magazine.  vision  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith  shows  that  there  are 

^  _  only  4r)3  pensioners  on  the  roll  who  have  lost 

HOW  TO  COOL  A  CELLAR.  Shoulder  joint  or  a  leg  at  the  hip 

.  .  .  .  joint.  The  small  number  as  compared  with  the 

A  great  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in  venti-  number  of  pensioners  in  the  other  classes,  indi- 
lating  cellara  and  milk  houses.  The  object  of  cates  how  few  suivive  the  amputation  of  an 
ventilation  is  to  keep  the  cellars  cool  and  dry,  entire  limb.  There  is  greater  danger  attendant 
but  this  object  often  fails  of  being  accomplish-  upon  the  entire  amputation  of  a  leg  than  of  an 
ed  by  a  common  mistake,  and  instead  the  cel-  arm,  for  there  are  on  the  rolls  only  10  pension- 
lar  is  made  both  warm  and  damp.  A  cool  ers  who  have  lost  a  leg  at  the  hip  joint,  while 
place  should  never  be  ventilated,  unless  the  air  those  who  have  lost  an  arm  at  the  shoulder 
^mltted  is  cooler  than  the  air  within,  or  is  at  joint  number  443.  They  receive  $45  a  month, 
least  as  cool  as  that,  or  a  very  little  warmer.  There  are  3105  pensioners  who  have  lost  an  arm 
The  warmer  the  air  the  more  moisture  it  holds  above  the  elbow,  and  2041  who  have  lost  a  leg 
in  suspension.  Nwessaruy,  the  cooler  the  air  above  the  knee.  Such  pensioners  are  to  receive 
the  more  this  moisture  is  condensed  and  pre-  a  pension  of  $36  a  month,  an  increase  of  $6. 
cipitated.  When  a  cool  cellar  is  aired  on  a  There  are  also  339  pensioners  who  have  lost  an 
warm  day,  the  entering  air  being  in  motion,  arm  below  the  elbow,  and  1185  pensioners  who 
appears  wol ;  but  as  it  fills  the  cellar  the  cool-  have  lost  a  leg  below  the  knee.  These  pension- 
er  air  with  which  it  bewmes  mixed  chills  it,  ers  are  to  receive  $30  a  month,  an  increase  of 
the  moisture  is  condensed,  and  dew  is  deposit-  The  bill  further  provides  “  that  nothing  in 
ed  on  the  cold  walls,  and  may  often  be  seen  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  section 
running  down  them  in  streams.  Then  the  cel-  4(599  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
lar  is  damp  and  soon  becomes  mouldy.  To  States,  or  to  change  the  rate  of  $18  a  month 
avoid  this,  the  windows  should  only  be  opened  therein  mentioned  to  be  proportionately  divid- 
at  night,  and  late — the  last  thing  before  retir-  oj  for  any  degree  of  disability  established,  for 
ing.  There  is  no  need  to  fear  that  the  night  air  which  section  4695  makes  no  provision.”  The 
is  unhealthful ;  it  is  ^  pure  as  the  air  of  mid-  pgt  of  pensions  now  paid  shows  that  in  the 
day,  and  is  really  drier.  The  cool  air  enters  higher  grades  the  number  of  pensioners  is  com- 
the  apartment  during  the  night  and  circulates  paratively  small  For  instance,  what  is  term- 
through  it  The  windows  should  be  closed  be-  ed  total  disability,  such  as  the  loss  of  both 
fore  sunrise  in  the  morning,  and  kept  closed  arms,  both  legs,  both  hands,  both  feet,  the 
and  shaded  through  the  day.  If  the  air  of  the  sight  of  both  eves,  and  insanity,  the  highest 
cellar  is  damp,  it  may  be  thoroughly  dried  by  pension  is  paid'  namely  :  $72  a  month.  The 
placing  in  it  a  peck  of  fresh  lime  in  an  open  number  of  pensioners  in  these  classes  is  as  fol- 
box,  A  peck  of  lime  will  absorb  about  seven  lows :  Lost  both  arms,  21 ;  both  legs,  22  ;  both 
pounds,  or  more  than  three  quarts  of  water,  hands,  7  ;  both  feet,  32  ;  both  eyes,  551 ;  insan- 
and  in  this  way  a  cellar  or  milk  room  may  soon  ity,  190.  There  are  only  two  persons  who  re- 
be  dried,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.— Scien-  ceive  a  higher  pension  than  $72  a  month,  one 
tifle  American.  of  whom  receives  $75  a  month  and  the  other 

~  tb®  latter  being  Gen.  Black,  Commission- 

OXALIC  ACID  IN  TOMATOES.  oj.  ^f  pensions,  who  received  this  pension  by  a 

'The  principal  acid  of  the  tomato  is  malic,  but  special  act  of  Congrt'ss.  Of  the  250,000  and 
there  is  also  a  trace  of  oxalic  acid  which  would  more  pensioners  now  on  the  rolls,  the  largest 
be  dangerous  if  it  existed  in  large  quantities,  number,  60,268,  receive  $4  a  month  ;  the  next 
The  ox^c  acid  acts  on  the  tin  in  the  cans  and  highest  number,  44,775,  receive  $8  a  month, 
produces  a  dangerous  compound.  The  malic  Then  there  are  34,639  pensioners  who  receive 
add  does  not  act  so  strongly.  If  glass  is  used,  $6  a  month ;  26,134  who  receive  $2  a  month  ; 
there  can  be  no  danger,  and  the  flavor  of  the  15,480  who  receive  $12  a  month  ;  15,020  who 
fruit  will  be  much  better  retained.  receive  $24  a  month ;  9297  who  receive  $10  a 
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month ;  7927  who  receive  $30  a  month  ;  4488 
who  receive  $16  a  month,  and  3413  who  receive 
$14  a  month.  The  grades  of  pensioners  run 
from  $1  a  month  to  $100,  and  the  above  are  the 
classes  which  contain  the  greatest  number  of 
pensioners.  In  addition  there  are  834  who  re¬ 
ceive  $50  a  month,  and  there  is  1  at  $48, 1  at 
$47.  7  at  $45,  1  at  $40.25, 1  at  $42, 14  at  $40,  1 
at  $38.50,  1  at  $38.25,  64  at  37.50,  and  36  at  $36. 

Foreign  Education.  —  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
in  his  address  on  “  Foreign  Education,”  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  advo¬ 
cated  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public 
schools,  and  instanced  the  common  schools  of 
Germany,  where  religion  is  taught,  as  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  idea.  In  the  public  schools  of 
France  Mr.  Arnold  thought  that  even  the  mor¬ 
al  instruction  was  very  poor  stuff.  He  had, 
however,  found  outside  the  city  of  Paris  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  training  college,  where  there  was  in 
progress  a  remarkably  successful  system  of 
undogmatic  religious  instruction.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
England,  because  the  man  who  proposed  it 
would  be  accused  of  a  desire  to  found  a  new  re¬ 
ligion.  He  thought  that  the  results  of  the  in¬ 
struction  given  in  Germany  were  better  than  in 
England,  because  the  teachers  were  better 
trained,  and  because  they  did  not  go  too  far 
and  too  fast  in  imparting  instruction.  Mr. 
Arnold  said  he  was  most  interested  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  branches,  which  he  called  “  literally  the 
humanities  of  education,”  and  in  these  he  found 
a  greater  advance  on  the  continent  than  at 
home.  The  form  of  government  he  thought 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  superiority.  It 
was  due  to  a  more  simple  cause,  which  has  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  Germany,  and  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  in  France.  It  is  expressed  in  a 
provision  of  the  Swiss  constitution  that  there 
shall  be  an  organic  connection  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  forms  of  education.  “Amer¬ 
ica  has  been  blamed  by  foreigners — and  by 
foreigners  I  don’t  mean  Englishmen — with  in¬ 
stituting  a  good  system  of  common  schools, 
and  leaving  higher  education  to  care  for  itself. 
Looking  at  this  great  institution  (the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania)  and  at  Harvard,  one 
might  say  that  higher  education  is  able  to  take 
care  of  itself ;  but  the  question  still  remains, 
what  connection  have  these  institutions  with 
popular  education?  Public  instruction  must 
be  organized  as  one  whole.  This  organization 
has  not  taken  place  yet  in  England,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  not  here.  The  universities  and  higher 
schools  would  do  a  wise  and  patriotic  thing  to 
move  in  that  direction.” 

Norway. — The  Church  in  Norway  is  excited 
over  the  actions  of  the  Minister- President,  John 
Sverdrup.  He  beads  the  radical  “  Peasants 
Party  ”  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  has 
announced  that  he  intends  to  carry  measures 
through  the  Parliament  that  will  “  reform  ” 
the  condition  of  the  State  Church  and  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  State.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of 
the  proposed  laws  were  made  known,  the  the¬ 
ological  faculty  and  the  whole  clergy  of  Chris¬ 
tiana  headed  a  movement  against  them,  and 
have  sent  a  monster  petition  to  the  King  and 
the  Storthing.  In  this  petition  the  King  is 
urgently  prayed  “  to  call  together  in  the  near 
future  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  in  order  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  proposed  laws  that  so 
deeply  affect  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
which  have  not  been  as  yet  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  any  Church  authorities.”  For 
centuries,  the  address  continues,  no  measures 
have  been  .proposed  that  so  radically  affected 
the  Church  life  of  Norway  as  these.  “  The  con¬ 
gregations  hitherto  notseparately  organized,  are 
to  be  organized:;  the  manner  of  appointing  pas¬ 
tors  is  to  be  entirely  changed  ;  the  churches  are 
to  be  subjected  to  an  altogether  new  authority ; 
free  sittings  are  to  be  allowed  in  the  midst  of 
State  churches  ;  the  divorce  as  managed  by  the 
churches  is  to  be  placed  upon  an  entirely  new 
basis;  in  short,  unless  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  are  to  be  changed,  and  thereby  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  overthrown,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  invent  laws  more  dangerous  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  Church.”  The  address 
has  been  or  will  be  signed  by  about  every  pas¬ 
tor  in  the  land,  and  it  has  had  the  effect,  that 
the  Storthing  has  adjourned  for  the  present 
without  takkig  .any  decided  step  in  the  measure. 
But  the  danger  is  threatening  as  long  as  Sver¬ 
drup  is  at  the  helm,  that  the  Church  will  be 
used  more  and  more  as  an  instrument  in  the 
tiands  of  the  State  for  its  purposes.  Possibly 
the  cry  for  more  freedom  and  eventually  for 
disestablishment,  will  be  heard  in  the  northern 
kingdom  also,  as  it  is  now  heard  in  Germany. 

LABRADOR. 

By  all  accounts  the  whole  face  of  nature  can 
find  nothing  to  compare  with  Labrador  in  the 
abomination  of  desolation.  It  equals  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles,  France,  and  Prussia  in  extent,  and  its 
area  of  420,000  square  miles  is  for  the  most 
part  a  waste.  Beyond  the  coast-line,  with  its 
wall  of  ice  in  Winter,  and  its  detached  forts  of 
ice  at  the  other  season  of  the  year,  lies  a  vast 
table-land,  “  pref^mineirtly  sterile.”  “  The  whole 
of  the  table-land,”  says  Prof.  Hind,  “  is  strewed 
with  an  infinite  number  of  boulders,  sometime's 
three  and  four  deep.  Language  fails  to  paint 
the  awful  desolation  of  the  tiible-land  of  Labra¬ 
dor.”  Little  is  known  of  the  interior.  The 
sense  of  solitude,  of  utter  remoteness  from -civ¬ 
ilization,  must  be  far  more  intense  in  such  a  re¬ 
gion  than  in  the  wildest  forests  or  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  plains  of  the  South.  In  the  latter,  at 
least,  there  is  a  teeming  life,  although  the  life 
is  not  tliat  of  our  own  spe<-ics,  and  above  all, 
there  are  light  and  warmth.  It  was  a  fine  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  “  uttermost  ”  in  such  effects  that 
led  Carlyle  to  perch  his  wanderer,  who  wanted 
to  turn  his  back  on  civilization,  at  the  North 
Cape.  His  retreat  is  indeed  disturbed,  but  the 
intruder  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
fauna  of  the  region.  Cold  and  solitude  are  al¬ 
most  convertible  terms.  In  Winter,  even  spir¬ 
its  freeze  in  Labrador.  Sudden  changes  of 
temperature  would  seem  to  be  common  to  both 
coasts  of  North  America.  Between  Alaska  and 
Lower  California,  it  is  said  there  is  every  pos¬ 
sible  variety  of  climate  under  the  sun.  Here 
the  contour  of  the  coast  and  the  winds  are  the 
chief  causes  ;  in  Labrador,  it  is  all  the  Arctic 
current.  That  current  may  be  said  to  bring  its 
own  wind  with  it,  and  when  it  is  laden  with  ice¬ 
bergs,  the  wind  must  be  almost  a  blast  of  death. 
The  present  premature  Winter  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  anything  recorded  in  the  past  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  region.  It  has  come  unannounced  by 
science  or  history,  like  the  eruption  in  New 
Zealand  the  other  day.  In  one  place  the  earth 
has  frozen  without  warning,  as  in  another  place 
it  has  taken  fire.  The  changes  in  the  North 
are  usually  of  a  less  demonstrative  kind.  If 
the  whole  interior  of  Greenland  is,  as  some  be¬ 
lieve,  but  one  enormous  glacier  constantly  on 
the  move,  at  least,  to  do  it  justice,  it  moves 
with  a  slow  and  stately  step,  and  not  without 

giving  due  notice  to  quit  to  the  inhabitants. 

nly  here  and  there  a  rift,  disclosing  bottom¬ 
less  depths,  hints  quietly  at  what  is  going  on. 
The  change  now  reported  from  the  Labrador 
coast  differs  from  those  common  to  the  region 
in  being  sharp  and  sudden,  where  the  others 
are  usually  slow. — London  Daily  News. 

OEOQRAFHT  IN  THE  TIME  OF  MERCATOR. 

Geography  was  in  his  time  a  mixture  of  facts 
and  fancies,  much  of  what  was  taught  in  it  hav¬ 
ing  no  better  authority  than  old-time  traditions 
and  the  fabulous  stories  of  travellers  who  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves  more  to  exciting  wonder 
than  to  telling  the  truth.  Maps  were  in  a  worse 
condition  than  the  descriptive  accounts,  and 
gave  the  most  erroneous  possible  views  of  the 
relative  situation  of  the  various  paits  of  the 
earth.  It  was  Mercator’s  work,  to  adapt  an 
expression  of  Malte-Brun’s,  to  demonstrate  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  the  systems  of  the 
ancients  and  provoke  their  aboiition.  Modern 
geography  dates  from  his  time.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  strong  natural  taste  for  the  study  of 
thb  science,  to  which  he  himself  ti-stifled  when 
he  said  in  the  preface  to  his  “Chronology”; 
“  I  consecrate  myself  wholly  to  that  study,  so 
beautiful,  so  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
diflBcult.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  so  pleasant 
to  me.  In  fact,  compared  with  it,  other  occu¬ 
pations,  no  matter  how  necessary  they  may  be, 
are  Irksome  to  me.”  In  his  opinion,  a  knowl- 
e^e  of  geography  was  indispensable  to  suc¬ 
cessful  government  and  lucrative  commerce. 


“  Without  maps,  giving  visible  representations 
of  the  whole  of  an  empire  and  its  different 
countries,”  he  said,  “  merchants  would  not  be 
able  to  reach  the  richest  and  most  important 
lands,  to  trade  there  and  bring  all  the  earth  in¬ 
to  fraternity  with  Europe ;  and  without  them, 
princes  could  only  with  difficulty  and  by  means 
of  intermediaries,  often  of  doubtful  fidelity,  ar¬ 
rive  at  safe  and  stable  decisions  respecting  the 
government  of  their  dominions.”  Thus  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  the  instructions  he  had  received 
from  Gemma  le  Frison,  and  having  served  no 
other  apprenticeship  in  the  art,  he  began  about 
1537  to  design  on  paper,  and  then  to  engrave 
on  copper,  and  illuminate  the  chorography  of 
various  countries.  “  The  skillful  instrument- 
maker  became  also  in  a  short  time  an  accom¬ 
plished  map-engraver ;  and  no  maps  of  his 
time  were  comparable  in  workmanship  with 
his.” — From  “  Sketch  of  Gerard  Mercator  ”  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 

PROGRESS  Dr  ITALT. 

Twenty  years  ago  not  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in 
any  language  could  be  bought  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  Says  Bishop  Foss :  Fellow  travellers 
of  my  own  had  their  Bibles  taken  from  their 
satchels  by  the  police  at  the  city  gates,  and  re¬ 
stored  to  them  on  their  departure,  and  no  Pro¬ 
testant  worship  was  permitted  within  the  walls. 
Now  religious  toleration  is  real  and  universal ; 
the  Bible  is  sold  as  freely  as  any  book,  and 
various  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  are 
working,  absolutely  without  any  governmental 
obstruction,  for  the  evangelization  of  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ignorant  and  bigoted  people.  It  is 
strange  that  an  organization  claiming  to  be 
Christian  should  have  taken  pains  to  keep  the 
people  in  darkness,  mental  and  spiritual,  but 
so  it  was.  Now,  however,  the  evangelicals  have 
churches  and  schools  in  Rome,  and  the  Jesuits 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  orders  are  also 
eagerly  engaged  in  setting  up  opposition 
schools.  Education  is  thus  promoted  because 
of  the  keen  sectarian  rivalry. 

Since  1870  the  Pope  is  “  the  Prisoner  of  the 
Vatican.’’  Pope  Leo  has  never  left  Rome  since 
his  election  eight  years  ago.  Under  the  old 
regime  whenever  the  Pope  rode  through  the 
city  it  was  in  royal  state,  and  all  the  people  fell 
upon  their  knees  till  he  had  passed.  Now  such 
a  spectacle  is  a  memory  of  middle-aged  men, 
and  the  young  men  of  Rome  have  never  wit¬ 
nessed  it ;  but  they  daily  see  their  beloved 
king  riding  through  the  streets  in  citizen’s  cos¬ 
tume,  and  returning  their  salutations  with  un¬ 
covered  head.  Reverence  for  the  Pope  is  a 
thing  reserved  for  the  special  culture  of  Que¬ 
bec  and  Ireland — especially  Quebec. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  (in  1686)  Emmanuel, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  instigated  by  the  Pope  and  the 
devil,  issued  an  edict  banishing  all  the  Wal- 
denses  (only  fifteen  thousand)  from  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont.  They  must  leave  within  fourteen 
days  on  pain  of  death.  Two  thousand  were 
massac^red,  and  all  the  rest  thrown  into  loath¬ 
some  prisons.  In  the  Autumn  the  survivors, 
only  three  thousand,  were  driven  across  the 
Alps  into  exile;  a  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the 
Si^ine  Chapel  (the  Pope’s  special  chapel  in  the 
Vatican  Palace)  over  the  final  extinction  of  a 
moat  pestilent  heresy,  and  Emmanuel  made 
proclamation  forbidding  the  public  worship  of 
the  Waldenses  “  forever.” 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  poor  Waldenses 
clung  to  their  creed  and  their  home,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  returned — as  many  as 
survived — to  their  lonely  valleys,  three  years 
after  this  cruel  and  terrible  ordeal.  For  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  years  afterwards  persecution 
more  or  less  active  continued  ;  but  now  a  Wal- 
densian  is  as  free  in  Italy  or  in  Rome  as  the 
Pope  himself — yea  freer,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
“  Prisoner  ”  story. 

The  Waldenses  have,  outside  the  Piedmont 
^•alleys,  seventy-six  congregations,  thirty 
churches  all  paid  for,  four  thousand  church- 
members,  and  day-schools  with  two  thousand 
scholars.  There  are  numerous  converts  to 
Protestantism ;  but  the  Waldenses  are  very 
careful  in  admitting  members  to  their  church¬ 
es.  Pastor  Prochet  has  said  that  of  fifty  priests 
who  have  applied  to  him  for  admission,  he  re¬ 
ceived  only  one,  and  he  was  sorry  he  received 
him  1  This  is  surely  extreme.  Converted 
priests  have  been  among  the  most  useful  re¬ 
formers  in  Italy  and  in  other  lands. 

There  is  very  great  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  clericals,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  signs 
of  reaction.  This  is  to  be  expected  in  every 
community.  The  revolution  which  has  been 
consummated  since  1850,  or  let  us  say  1860,  is 
stupendous. 

NOTES  FROM  STEEPLE  TOPS. 

The  largest  bell  ever  made  in  this  country 
weighed  22,000  pounds,  and  before  it  was  frac¬ 
tured  hung  on  the  City  Hall  in  New  York.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  this  bell  was  heard  up 
the  Hudson  River  thirteen  miles  in  the  night, 
when  the  city  was  comparatively  quiet.  A  great 
effecA  is  to  be  gained  by  ringing  a  bell  properly, 
throwing  tlie  mouth  well  up,  and  not  lazily  jing¬ 
ling  it  It  is  not  physical  strength  that  is  re¬ 
quired  in  ringing  a  bell  so  much  as  “  getting 
the  knack”  of  catching  the  rope  just  right, 
particularly  on  the  second  “  down  pull.”  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  bells  can  be 
heard  in  proportion  to  their  wc^fht,  that  is,  a 
bell  of  2000  pounds  will  be  heard  twice  as  far  as 
one  of  1000  pounds.  This  is  not  so,  for  the 
reason  that  the  larger  bell  does  not  possess 
anytliiiig  like  twice  the  resonant  surface  of  the 
smaller  one.  When  hung  stationary  and  struck 
or  tolled,  bells  will  not  be  heard,  as  a  rule,  half 
as  far  as  when  swung.  The  swinging  motion 
throws  up  the  mouth  of  the  bell,  and  not  only 
carries  the  sound  off,  but  imparts  to  it  a  rich- 
nt'ss  that  is  always  absent  when  the  bell  is  at 
rest  and  struck. 

The  nature  of  the  country  has  much  to  do 
with  the  sound  of  bells.  In  a  hilly  locality  a 
bell  will  not  be  heard  half  so  far  as  if  the  land 
were  level  or  nearly  so,  A  bell  will  be  heard  a 
great  deal  farther  lengthwise  of  a  valley  than 
over  the  hills  at  the  sides.  Where  bell-rooms 
are  lower  than  the  surrounding  buildings  and 
trees,  these  obstructions  break  the  sound  and 
prevent  its  free  passage  to  a  distance. 

A  bell  of  100  or  200  pounds,  in  an  open  belfry 
on  an  engine  house,  a  school  house  or  a  factory 
in  the  country,  is  frequently  heard  a  long  dis¬ 
tance,  out  of  proportion,  apparently,  to  one  of 
1,000  pounds  in  a  church  tower  near  by,  and  in¬ 
stances  of  this  kind  frequently  cause  no  little 
comment  in  the  way  of  comparison.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  the  small  bell  has  a  sharp, 
shrill,  penetrating  sound,  that  must  of  necessity 
be  heard  very  much  further  in  proportion  to 
its  weight  than  the  low,  mellow,  “  church-go¬ 
ing  ”  sound  of  the  church  bell. 

The  great  bell  of  Moscow  weighs  432,000 
pounds,  is  19  feet  high  and  63  feet  4  inches  in 
circumference  ;  another  in  St.  Ivan’s  Church 
weighs  288.000  pounds.  The  great  bell  at  St. 
Peter’s,  Rome,  recast  in  1785,  weighs  18,667 
pounds  avoirdupois  ;  Christ  Church  bell,  Lon¬ 
don,  weighs  17,000  pounds ;  St.  Paul’s,  84,000 
pounds  ;  Gloucester,  7,000  pounds  ;  Exeter, 
6,120  pounds;  Lincoln,  9,894  pounds.  At  Rouen 
is  a  bell  which  weighs  36,000  pounds.  One  of 
17,000  pounds  weight  is  placed  in  the  tower  of 
the  Palazzo  Vccchio  at  Florence,  Italy,  and  is 
275  feet  from  the  ground. 

MOHAMMEDAN  MARRIAGES. 

As  soon  as  the  boy  attains  the  marriageable 
age,  his  father  and  mother  cast  about  to  find 
him  a  wife.  The  mother  looks  around  carefully 
in  all  the  harems  of  her  “  set  ” — that  is,  the 
rooms  separately  and  solely  devoted  to  Turkish 
ladies,  in  the  households  of  her  friends.  When 
she  finds  a  damsel  that  she  thinks  would  make 
a  nice  high-toned  daughter-in-law,  the  fact  is 
reported,  with  full  particulars,  to  the  boy’s 
father.  If  he  likes  the  description,  which  is  the 
best  photograph  he  can  get,  the  mother’s  next 
step  is  to  call  on  the  damsel  and  invite  her  to 
be  one  of  a  party  to  the  Turkish  bath  ;  for 
bathing  parties  are  as  fashionable  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  as  picnics  are  in  Hoboken.  The  bath, 
in  fact,  is  to  some  extent  a  picnic.  Cooks  are 
kept  busy  preparing  for  it,  and  it  ends  in  a 
dinner.  The  ladies  go  in  full  dress,  attended 
by  servants,  and  “  as  soon  as  the  parties  meet, 
there  is  a  series  of  endless  compliments.”  The 
candidate  for  mother-in-law  pays  special,  unre¬ 
mitting  attention  to  the  young  girl  who  is  the 
“queen  of  the  May  ”  on  this  bathing  excursion. 
The  bath  and  dinner,  coffee,  sherbet  and  ciga¬ 
rettes,  are  beautifully  adapted  to  bring  out 
virginal  attractions,  both  physical  and  mental, 
to  the  eye  of  an  experienced  would-be  mother- 


in-law.  She  knows  a  good  deal  about  the 
young  bather  at  the  conclusion  of  the  picnic, 
which  “  may  last  three  or  four  hours.”  Then 
she  makes  a  second  and  more  detailed  report 
to  her  husband.  If  it  is  favorable,  and  he 
audits  it,  she  pays  a  visit  to  the  other  family 
and  “  pops  the  question  ” — to  the  girl’s  mother. 
She  always  blushes  and  is  very  much  surprised, 
but  feels  duly  honored  by  the  propos^,  and 
promises  to  lay  it  before  the  girl’s  father.  If 
he  consents,  the  two  old  governors  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing,  come  down  to  business  and  fix  up  the 
dower  and  the  “  happy  day.”— S.  S.  Cox  in  the 
North  American  Review. 


Sacceaa  In  Bnalneaa< 

The  euccess  of  many  men  In  business  is  wondered  at 


in  explanation.  In  many  eases  the  difference  might  be 
found  in  better  health.  While  the  man  who  is  ill  half 
the  Ume  (or  who  is  only  half  well)  is  compelled  to  give 
a  large  part  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  care  of  his 
person,  the  one  who  is  well  can  give  all  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  pushing  of  his  business.  And  the  man 
of  one  thought  or  of  all  thought  concentrated  on  his 
business  will  have  many  more  chances  than  the  one 
who  is  compelled  to  divide  his  time  and  attention.  A 
man  lifted  out  of  the  slough  of  ill  health,  and  enabled 
to  forget  all  bodily  ills,  because  they  have  been  cured, 
and  then  achieves  business  success,  can  appreciate  the 
means  by  which  the  happy  change  was  wrought. 

From  an  editor  (Mr.  A.  L.  Cheney,  Port  Jefferson, 
New  York),  a  gentleman  who  has  realized  this  happy 
transformation,  comes  the  following;  “I  have  grown 
remarkably  stout  since  using  Compound  Oxygen,  in¬ 
creasing  in  weight  from  118  to  145  pounds  inside  of  six 
months.  The  Compound  Oxygen  laid  the  foundation, 
and  the  improvement  has  been  permanent.  I  attribute 
my  success  in  business  to  Compound  Oxygen,  for  with¬ 
out  it  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  stand  the  stress 
of  business  life.” 

Other  business  men  give  like  testimoney. 

Compound  Oxygen — Its  Mode  of  Action  and  Results, 
is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages, 
published  by  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa,,  which  gives  to  inquirers  lull  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  this  remarkable  curative  agent,  and  a 
record  of  cures  in  a  wide  range  of  chronic  cases,  many 
of  them  after  being  abandoned  to  die  by  other  physi¬ 
cians.  It  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  appli¬ 
cation,  _ 

Best,  easiest  to  use  and  cheapest.  Piso’s  Remedy 
for  Catarrh.  By  druggists.  50c. 


NATURE’S  A  RELIABLE  REMEDY 

CURE  FOR  Siclc  Stomacliy 

Torpid  liiTor, 

CONSTIPATIONi 

'  CoativeneM, 

TARRANT’I4 

EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER 

APKRIKNT. 

It  is  certain  In  its  effects.  It  Is 
gentle  In  Its  action.  It  is  (lalatable 
to  the  taste.  It  can  he  relied  upon 
to  cure,  and  it  cures  by  atiuting,  not 
,  ,  by  outraging,  nature.  Do  not  take 

VIPlr.HQOnffPhn  Vioient  purgatives  yourselves,  or 
OIUIl  lICnUCHlIIGi  allow  your  children  to  take  them; 

AND  always  use  this  elegant  (tharmaceu- 

tlcal  preparation,  which  has  been 
nVCDFPQIn  raore  than  forty  years  a  public 
U  1  OALi  Olllt  favorite.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhert. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  foi 

PLATFORM  ECHOES 

•r  LIVING  TBDTHB  FOB  BEAD  AND  BEABT, 

,  By  John  B,  Gough, 

Hi*  iMt  and  erownlntt  life  work,  brim  foil  of  thrminr  later 


Uctotect  fooit 

Tbe  2Cost  Suooanfol  PS>SFA21SD  7001) 

FOB  NEW-BORN  INFANTS. 

It  may  be  used  with  oonfldenoe  when  the  mother  Is  un¬ 
able,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  nurse  the  ohlld,  as  a  safe  sub* 
stltute  for  mother’s  milk. 

No  other  food  answers  so  perfectly  In  such  cases.  It 
causes  no  disturbance  of  digestion,  and  will  be  relished  by 
the  child. 

IN  CHOLERA  INFANTUM, 

This predigated  and  easily  assimilated  Food  will  surely  pre¬ 
vent  fatal  results. 

FOR  INVALIDS,  it  is  a  Perfect  Nutrient  in  either 
Chronic  or  Acute  Cases. 

Hundreds  of  physicians  testify  to  Ite  great  value.  It  will 
be  retained  when  even  lime  water  and  milk  Is  rejected  by 
the  stomach.  In  dyspepsia,  and  in  all  wasting  disesses  It 
has  proved  the  most  nutritious  and  palatable,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  moot  economical  of  Foods.  There  can  be 
made  for  an  Infant 

ISO  MEALS  for  $1.00. 

Sold  by  Druggists — 38  cents,  60  cents,  and  $1. 

KfK  valuable  pamphlet  on  “  Tbe  Nutrition  of  Infants 
and  Invalids,”  free  on  application. 

WELIH,  RICHARDSON  A  00.,  Burlington,  VL 


ANCHORMLINE 


United  States  Mail  Steamers 

SAIL  EVERY  SATURDAY  FROM 

NEW  YORK  for  GLASGOW  ila  LONDONDERRY. 

ETHIOPIA. Aug.  31,  91  A.  H.  I  ANCHDRIA.... Aug.  39,  3  P.  M. 
DEVONIA..  .Sept.  4, 10  A.  M.  |  FURNE8SIA.  .Sept.  U,  3  P.  R. 
Cabin  Passage,  $45  and  $55.  Second  Class,  $30. 
JOINT  EXPRESS  SERVICE, 

NEW  YORK  to  LIVERPOOL  tIu  QUEENSTOWN. 

steamer  “AMERICA  ”  . sails  Wednesday,  Sept.  1. 

Steamer  **  CITY  OF  ROME  ’’...sails  Wednesday,  Sept.  16. 
And  every  alternate  Wednesday  thereafter. 
Saloon  Passage,  $O0  and  upwards.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  further  Information,  apply  to 

nsoTSSRSOXT  BBornsxus,  Atrents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York, 


N.  W.  HARRIS  &  COh 

II5-II7  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO. 

DAUne  Of  Counties,  Cities,  Ac.  of  high  grade  a 
SSlSSS  specialty.  Send  (tor  dcacrlptlvc  Hats. 


CHURCH  FURNISHING. 


Charles  Booth. 


MEMORIAL  WINDOWS. 


Domestic  Stained  Glass. 


Charles  F.  Hogeman. 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS 


LSfSyGttG  Communion  Plate,  etc. 

"laCG,  pEOORATrTa  PAnrTnrg 

NEW  YORK.  For  Ohurches  anl  P-velUngi. 


ESTIMATES  AND  DESIGNS  ON  APPLdCATIOIl 


i^H 


THE  CAROL 


- A  BOOK  OF -  I 

Religious  Songs 

^ - FOR  THE - 

^afiqoP  tftc  JTome, 

- BY — 

CHARLES  W.  WENDTE, 

With  poetical  contributions  by 
Mm.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mies  LoiiisA  31.  Alcott,  Het« 
okiM-h  Hiitterworth,  and  many  otht^rs. 

Tbe  MiihIc,  original  and  selected,  by  G(h>.  F.  Root. 

J.  R.  Murray,  J.  B.  Sharland,  I*.  1*.  BliHuand  i.  B. 

Dykes,  IStuiiier,  Baruby,  lianuel.  MendeUeohn  and 
other  eminent  compotiers,  old  uiiu  new. 

Tfak  work,  long  in  preparation  by  an  experienced 
Sunday  School  worker,  containii  over  2ui)  separate 
mneical  eelectionH,to(iether  with  a  number  of  musical 
and  TeBpoMnive  Horvices  for  the  festival  atid  ordinary 
occaHiuus  of  the  Sunday  School  and  the  Home  Altar. 

Price  115  eenta  each  by  mall,  po«tpaldt 
$S.dO  a  doseii  by  exprcA«.  eharffca  not  prepaid. 

C-T*  Speeliucii  PaffCA  Free. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  GO.,  CINCINNATI,  0 

The  1.  CHURCH  CO..  19  E.  16th  St..  New  York  City. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Troy,  N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 

CHURCH,  CHIME,  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  STREET,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13tb  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establishment. 

WE  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  LARGE  AND  VARIED 
STOCK  OF  GOODS  ADAPTED 


Through  the 

IW  If  I  Sound  and  Kellnble 

WESTERN  FIRM  M0RT61BEC0. 

ft-"””-  u«,c«cc,i«>. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  SaSOyOOO, 

Caivhilly  Selected  First  MortfS^  Farm  Loads,  payaMi 
la  K.  Y.  UnriTAlled  faeUlties.  Absolale  sAtklheHa^ 
Tea  years*  experience.  Mo  loeeee.  Kefer  to  Third  INM 
Bank,  N.  T.  Cit|r ;  Nedonel  Bank,  Lawrenee,  K4a.i  aad 
bundrads  of  Investor*.  Rend  for  pamphlet  forms  and  IhA 
taformatlon.  Hraneli  OfReee  la  If.  Y.  flty.  Albaay  S 
PUI.  II.  Y.  Omee.  1S4  B*war.  €.  C.  Hina  h  Bern,  Af«» 


6% 


8%’ 


Th.  Am.rtenn  InTe.tnient  Conpany.  IB^ 

porated  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  with  a  Capital  BtooS 
of  SleOOO.OflO.  Succeedintr  ObMSBT  Broi.  k  0^ 
Emmettbarff,  Iowa,  Ormsbt.  Clutr  k  Co., 

Dikotn,  Ormsbt.  Qiiatrs  k  Co.,  Huron,  Dakota.  Bau* 
ers  and  Mortnarre  Brokers,  offer  Oaisrantoed 
Bages.  Debenture  nnd  School  Bonds.  Their  Demand  IS* 
vestment  Ceriiflcates  drawtiiR  6  per  cent  are  aUraetM 
for  parties  with  funds  idle  for  a  short  Ume.  SOjaifr 
eapeiience.  Write  for  pamphleL 

Ilome  Office,  Rmaietebanr*  lawA* 

Mew  York  Office.  ISO  Maesaa  St 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMEBTS. 

SAFETY  AND  PROFIT. 

SOLD  IS  ERGLISI  COISOIS  OB  D.  8.  BOES 

Address  Central  IHinois  Financial  Agency,  Jacksonville,  HI. 


.'to.oao 

BELLS 

Furnished 

since 

1826. 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TBOY,  N.  Y.,  BELLS, 

^^■,g|ta*ForChurche.  Schools. etc.  .IsoChlmM 
.<idPe.lt.  For  more  than  half  .centniy 
noted  for  superiority  over  all  olhera. 

MeShans  Ball  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Rplls. 

Chivrs  AMD  Peals  for  CHDRCHBS,  kc 
Send  for  Price  and  Catalogue.  AddraM 
H.  MeSHANE  £  COm 
tSis  taftr.  Baltlwmte  H4. 


payment  of  principal  and  interest  remitted  free 
charge,  tioans  necared  on  Real  B^te  in  Mia* 
ne^ms  or  improved  farniN  in  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
or  Dakota,worth  three  to  mix  timea  the  loM* 
Qpon  selected  locations.  Refer  to  National  BanS 
of  Oommerce,  Minneapolis,  and  Banks  aeneraU^. 
Before  inTeatina,  send  for  forms  and  particulnrs  to 
C  y  DAI#  CD  ^el  Estate  and  Mortgage  Dealer, 


OPIUM 


to  20  Days.  No  Pay  until  Cun 
J.  L,  firanuuia,  H.  D.,  Lebanon.  Oh 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  RESIDING  IN  THE 

COUNTRY, 

OR  THOSE  VISITING  THE 

MOUNTAINS, 

OR 

SEA-SHORE, 

CAN  RELY  ON  HAVING  THEIR 

OKDERS  BY  MAIL 

CAREFULLY  EXECUTED  AND  PROMPTLY  SHIPPED. 

Our  Prices 

ARE  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

R.  H.  MRIY  &  GO. 


etimealoan. 

I  Interest 

I W  ■  aemi-annual 

and  paia  at  your  home.  33th  yrmr  ot 
nsidcmoe,  aud  kth  of  biudnesa.  No  in. 
vestor  ever  had  to  t>ay  taxes,  cost,  of  fore. 
cloHure,  watt  for  interest,  or  take  Jana. 
ENT  of  ItefrTenre.  all  around  you. 
tlte  If  yon  have  money  to  loan.  Addrem 

itMNTjo.v THJs lueeB.  HTlpani,  fliira. 


6q>  first  mortgage 

yh  FARM  LOANS 

In  OHIO  and  INDIANA.  ’This 
is  the  be!»t  C<»m  and  Wheat  vmod  in  U.  8. 
^.(KKi.ono  hns.  are  raised  annnally.  They  hare 
been  settled  nearly  80  years.  sotbatimprriTe- 
ments  aro  far  advanced  over  newer  States. 
Over  100  miles  of  railroad  in  each  county  in  winch  we 
loan,  u?lkinR  our  securities  We  hare  placed 

over  93<INJN[)gOi]0  without  Uise  in  these  securities. 
Orer^i  years’  residence  here.  Write  for  full  particu- 
larsto  J.  OIC'KINHON  dc  tO.,  UtchMOHd,  lad. 

PARKER*^ 

HAIR  BALSAM 

the  popular  favorite  for  dressing 
tbe  hair,  Keetoring  color  when 
gray,  and  preventing  Dandruff, 
ft  cleanses  the  scalp,  Mops  the 
hair  falling,  and  Is  sure  to  please. 
G«c.  and  $1.00  at  DrugglAs. 


& 

J.  &  R.  LAMB. 

CHURCH  DECORATION 

AND 

FURNISHING. 

69  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 

EQUITABLE 

MortgagG  Company. 

rinil  Mortgages  and  Mnnlclpal  DflUIIQ 

rAnlVI  Iji  KansaR,  Nigsenri  and  Mraska.  DUIlUo 

PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST 

GUARANTEED. 

Capital,  -  -  .$000,000.00 

A  pamphlet  containing  information  concerning  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Farm  Mortgages  for  tbe  past  twenty-five  years,  sent 
free  on  application. 

OFFIC'EM : 

NEW  YORK.  208  Broadway,  Evening  Pott  Building, 

BOSTON,  23  Court  StrosL 
PHILADELPHIA,  112  South  Fourth  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo 


CURE%.DEAFr^£E:H 

Comfortahls,  invUIhlp.  Illaatrsted  hook  A  proofs,  F  R  £  F  AildrsM 
sr  call  on  F.  IIISCOX,  853  Broadwsy,  K.  Nsmo  tkU  payw. 


CLUE 


Awanled  GOLD  MEDAU  LONDON,  1880.  Catd 
hr  Maaon  a  llamlis  Organ  and  Piano  Co~  PnUans 


Piso’s  Remedy  fbr  Catarrh  is  tbe 
Best,  Esalest  to  Use,  and  Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Also  good  fcr  Cold  In  tbe  Head, 
Headache,  Hay  Ferer,  Ac.  Wcenta. 


The  Great  Church  LIGHT. 

I^INK*.  PatSirt  Betesteve  giva  the  Meat  PewseltoL  iha  Mlwt. 

Caespeai  and  the  Bust  Light  kaowa  for  Churches,  Stosss.  Show  Wladowt. 
Parton,  Banks.  Oflkes.  Picturs  Gallsries.  Thsatrss.  Depoca.  etc.  Now  as»d  da* 
gant  designs.  Send  sis«  of  room.  Get  circular  and  estinwte.  A  liberal  discount 

LdutfchesaadihsOMds.  L  PsnmfBTMt  PmH  IL  T* 


XUM 


8 
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ennreiit  Ciientis. 


PBRSONAJL  AHO  VKWS  ITKHB. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompeon  has  giren  Prof.  Mairia 
Mitchell  $1000  toward  the  fund  for  the  endowment 
of  the  observatory  of  Yassar  College. 

Miss  Lindiey  of  Meadvilie,  Pa.,  a  Presbyterian, 
left  by  her  will  $10,000  to  All^heny  College  at 
Meadvilie  for  the  benefit  of  needy  students. 

It  is  understood  that  the  five  sons  of  James  S. 
Kirk,  recently  deceased  in  Evanston,  Ill.,  have  de¬ 
termined  to  erect  a  memorial  library  building  for 
the  Northwestern  University,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000 
to  $70,000. 

The  Wellesley  School,  2027  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  has  won  for  Itself  an  excellent  pa¬ 
tronage.  It  is  primarily  a  college  preparatory  for 
girls,  and  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Faculty  of  Wellesley  College  near  Boston,  its 
teachers  being  graduates  of  that  College.  But  be¬ 
sides  its  preparatory  course,  it  has  also  a  r^ular 
academic  course,  on  graduating  in  which  young 
ladies  receive  a  diploma.  The  school  is  popular 
also  with  those  who  desire  to  take  a  special  course 
of  one  or  more  years.  The  boarding  department 
is  made  as  homelike  as  possible.  The  whole  In- 
fiuence  of  the  school,  while  not  denominational,  Is 
strongly  Christian. 

A  large  brick  house  has  stood  unfinished  at  As¬ 
toria  for  thirteen  years.  Cause,  a  lawsuit. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  George  B.  Stevens  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wa¬ 
tertown,  N.  Y.,  to  accept  the  Chair  of  Social  Liter¬ 
ature  at  Yale  College,  the  resignation  to  take  ef¬ 
fect  on  Sept.  20. 

A  letter  from  George  F.  Putnam,  from  England, 
received  by  his  foreman  in  Saiem,  Mass.,  has  in¬ 
structed  the  latter  to  close  the  tannery  and  cur¬ 
rier's  shop  against  all  work  until  the  labor  troubles 
are  settled ;  and  he  does  not  care  if  it  is  for  a  year. 

A  woman  who  lost  nearly  $60,000  by  gambling 
at  the  Monte  Carlo  tables,  has  committed  suicide 
near  Grenoble,  France,  making  the  seventy-sixth 
ease  of  suicide  owing  to  losses  at  Monte  Carlo 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year’s  “season.” 

The  first  negro  to  be  ordained  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  In  this  country  is  Augustus 
Tolken,  who  was  born  a  slave  in  Missouri  in  1854. 
He  has  spent  six  years  in  Borne  studying,  and  is 
to  have  charge  of  a  colored  congregation  in  Quin¬ 
cy,  Ill. 

The  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  says  every  em¬ 
ployer,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract,  has  a  right 
to  employ  whom  he  pleases.  Every  man  in  the 
absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  has  a  right 
to  work  for  whom  he  pleases ;  and  so  long  as  those 
rights  are  exercised  without  force  and  violence  to 
carry  them  out,  they  are  entirely  protected  by  law. 

Seven  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists  have  been  found 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  d^ree,  with  the  penal¬ 
ty  of  death,  and  the  eighth  has  been  found  guilty 
of  murder,  and  his  punishment  has  been  fixed  at 
fifteen  years’  imprisonment.  Under  the  Illinois 
law,  the  jury  decides  upon  the  penalty  as  well  as 
upon  the  degree  of  the  crime. 

At  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington,  it 
is  said  the  new  silver  certificates  authorized  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress  will  not  be  ready  for 
issue  much  before  the  1st  of  November.  The  $1 
certificate  will  contain  a  vignette  of  Mrs.  Martha 
Washington,  the  $2  certificate  a  vignette  of  Major- 
General  Hancock  in  full  uniform,  and  the  $10  cer¬ 
tificate  a  vignette  of  Vice-President  Hendricks. 

In  the  trial  of  Prof.  Woodrow  before  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Augusta  for  teaching  heretical  doctrine  in 
connection  with  the  theory  of  evolution  in  the 
creation  of  man,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Aug.  19th,  on  the 
final  vote  thirteen  members  voted  Dr.  Woodrow 
not  guilty,  and  nine  voted  him  guilty  on  the  first 
count  of  the  indictment.  On  the  other  counts  the 
majority  of  his  votes  was  larger. 

The  Sunday  Magazine  for  September  has  an  il¬ 
lustrated  article  on  “  Bells,”  in  which  compliment¬ 
ary  mention  is  made  of  the  many  chimes  of  bells 
s-^nt  out  from  the  Clinton  H.  Meneely  foundry  in 
Troy,  N.  Y. ;  also  a  description  of  the  new  St. 
Thomas  Church,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  and  of  the 
chime  sent  out  by  this  Company  as  the  gift  of 
Hicks  Arnold  of  New  York,  memorial  of  Henri¬ 
etta  Constable. 

Mugwumps  equally  with  tradesunionists  will  not 
permit  of  apprentices  if  they  can  help  it.  They 
say  offices  should  be  filled  with  an  eye  first  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  applicant,  and  secondly  to 
his  competency  to  discharge  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  the  officer;  once  appointed  the  mugwump 
should  only  be  removed  for  cause ;  and  the  mug¬ 
wump  in  office  serenely  asks  “  What  possible  good 
can  result  by  placing  here  another  student  ?  ” 
Jefferson  Davis  by  request  addressed  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Sixth  Mississippi  Congressional  Nom¬ 
inating  Convention.  He  said :  The  candidate  to 
be  chosen  must  be  one  who  will  carefully  guard 
his  constituents  and  the  entire  country,  not  alone 
his  section.  The  Congressman  is  exposed  to  many 
temptations,  and  to  get  one  who  can  withstand 
these  and  come  back  honest,  is  not  an  easy  task. 

.  .  .  The  country  is  now  at  peace,  and  the  people 
should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  work  for 
the  general  good. 

In  1876  there  was  inserted  in  the  Nebraska  State 
Constitution  a  provision  that  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  immediately  preceding  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  a  United  States  Senator,  the  electors 
should  by  ballot  express  their  preferences  for 
some  person  for  the  office  of  Senator.  No  action 
has  ever  been  taken  under  this  provision.  Now 
Senator  Van  Wyck,  who  is  a  candidate  for  reelec¬ 
tion,  has  determined  to  appeal  to  the  people  for 
their  expression  of  preferences,  and  has  according¬ 
ly  issued  a  manifesto. 

Over  Niagara  Falls  a  t«  «  and  a  half  Inch  Wire. 

Sept.  13,  Adam  Forepaugh,  the  circus  man,  will 
send  his  rope-walking  horse  Blondin  across  the 
gorge,  either  on  the  brink  of  the  cataract  or  just 
below.  Manager  Thomas  H.  Davis  says  the  horse 
wears  a  patent  rubber  shoe,  and  is  very  careful 
and  sure-footed.  It  is  easier  for  a  horse  to  walk  a 
rope  than  a  man,  after  he  knows  how,  for  he  has 
more  legs  to  balance  himself  with.  Animals  are 
not  credited  with  half  the  intelligence  they  pos¬ 
sess.  Blondin  I  think  will  not  be  afraid ;  but  if 
he  should  be,  Leslie,  who  does  the  slack  wire  and 
turns  somersaults  with  boots  and  spurs  on,  will 
go  with  him. 

Cheap  Oil  PainttaigSi 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  has  interviewed  an  art  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  tells  a  storj-  about  how  cheap  pictures 
are  made,  in  which  Newarkers  seem  to  be  interest¬ 
ed.  A  fine  “oil  painting”  ticketed  at  $2  is  made  in 
seventeen  minutes.  The  Eagle  Interviewer  con¬ 
tinues  : 

Of  course  the  uninitiated  are  sometimes  badly 
bled.  I  will  tell  you  a  good  story,  for  the  truth 
of  which  I  can  vouch.  Some  years  ago,  while  In 
business  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  there  came  into  mj’ 
store  one  morning  an  elderly  gentleman,  well 
dressed,  and  bearing  all  the  evidences  of  pros¬ 
perity.  He  was  a  rodent  of  Newark,  he  said, 
out  was  about  to  break  up  housekeeping  and  go 
West.  Among  his  household  effects  were  many 
handsome  paintings,  worth  on  an  average  $5U0 
each.  These  he  intended  to  sell  at  auction,  and 
wanted  me  to  send  him  half  a  dozen  cheap  oil 
paintings  worth  $10  each.  I  sent  him  the  pictures, 
which  he  received  with  the  others,  and  sold  the 
entire  lot  under  the  hammer.  A  dty  or  two  after 
the  sale  I  saw  my  visitor,  who  said  that  he  had 
sold  his  pictures,  including  also  the  ones  which  I 
had  sent  him.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  he  told 
me  that  the  six  pictures  which  I  had  sold  him  for 
$6  each,  had  brought  an  average  of  $35  each.  This 
incidoit  only  proves  that  place  and  circumstances 
alter  the  value  of  cheap  oil  paintings.  The  seller 
of  the  paintings  was  supposed  to  be  a  man  of 
wealth ;  he  was  known  to  be  a  patron  of  high  art, 
and  bis  collection  of  paintings  was  known  to  be  of 
the  best.  All  these  circumstances  permitted  the 
connoisseur  to  defraud  the  public.  Many  oil  paint¬ 
ings  of  merit  by  unknown  artists  can  sometimes  be 
purchased  for  a  song.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
the  curtist  Is  in  p«x>r  circumstances  and  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  the  product  of  his  brush  to  obtain 
DT'ad. 


Let  the  Pesple  Knew  the  Law. 

The  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field’s  scheme  for  thor¬ 
ough  codification  of  the  law  in  the  interest  of 
speedy,  certain,  and  exact  justice,  instead  of  gen 
eral  reliance  on  judicial  decisions,  was  Indorsed  in 
the  American  Bar  Association  by  nearly  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  The  American  Bar  Association  acted 
wisely  in  approving  the  resolutions  in  favor  of 
codification,  says  The  Star.  In  a  country  where 
the  people  are  not  only  bound  to  obey  the  laws, 
but  are  supposed  to  enact  them,  no  demand  could 
be  more  reasonable  than  that  for  codification. 
Legislative  enactment,  rather  than  judicial  inter¬ 
pretation,  is  the  natural  method  of  making  law 
under  a  democratic  government,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  any  considerable  number  of  intelligent  men 
should  stubbornly  resist  the  declaration  of  such  a 
principle.  The  lawyers  who  have  reason  to  fear 
the  loss  of  clients  through  a  clear  and  succinct 
statement  of  the  law,  are  those  who  thrive  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  poor,  or  on  that  confusion  and 
confiict  of  decisions  that  too  frequently  enable 
criminals  to  escape  punishment,  and  thus  brings 
all  law  into  contempt.  That  the  masses  regard 
law  as  a  mystery,  and  look  on  lawyers  with  sus¬ 
picion,  is  evident — never  more  so  than  now,  and  no 
greater  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  public  or 
to  the  l^al  profession  than  through  the  dispelling 
of  this  feeling.  The  thorough  codification  of  our 
laws,  is  the  only  method  by  which  this  result  can 
be  accomplished,  and  the  decision  of  the  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  in  favor  of  such  a  course  is  honorable  to 
itself  and  in  accord  with  the  highest  interests  of 
the  public.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Field  on  a  suc¬ 
cess  honorable  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  which  he  is  so  able  and  distinguished  a 
leader. 

Dally  Hoped  for. 

A  correspondent  wrote  to  one  of  the  Great  Dal¬ 
lies  protesting  against  the  daily  dishing-up  of 
tales  of  crime  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
saying  for  many  years  he  had  wondered  why  there 
was  not,  and  daily  hoped  there  would  be,  in  some 
leading  paper  a  “  Good  Column,”  devoted  entirely 
to  incidents  “of  the  better  promptings  and  actions 
of  humanity,  in  men,  women,  and  children,  that  as 
an  offset  to  the  announcement  of  murders,  poison¬ 
ing,  and  crimes  of  all  descriptions,  we  might  have 
statements  of  affectionate  principle  and  kind  ac¬ 
tion  among  all  classes  and  ages !  Show  that  men 
are  not  all  brutal,  that  aU  women  do  not  poison 
their  husbands  and  children,  or  even  run  away 
with  coachmen,  and  that  children  are  not  all 
‘ugly’  and  ‘want  a  good  whipping’  (which  they 
never  do),  but  that  they  are  reasoning  little  bod¬ 
ies,  who  naturally  and  without  any  evil  thought 
have  their  own  questionings,  which  may  be  easily 
satisfied  and  controlled  by  a  firm  gentleness  that 
will  very  soon  show  Its  effect  upon  their  lives  and 
characters.  The  ‘  Good  Column  ’  would  help  them, 
but  I  would  have  It  for  the  benefit  of  all  ages, 
though  especially  for  the  younger.  To  pick  up  a 
newspaper  and  read  of  some  generous  or  unselfish 
action,  perhaps  a  simple  kindness,  gives  a  sense  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  in  the  aggregate 
has  its  effect  upon  the  character.” 

Wholesale  Fratricide. 

Within  the  past  few  months  workingmen  have 
suddenly  come  to  the  consciousness  of  great  pow¬ 
er.  The  question  of  the  hour  is  whether  they  can 
use  this  power  temperately  and  wisely.  There  are 
ominous  signs  of  a  disposition  to  employ  it  pas¬ 
sionately  and  vindictively.  That  is  the  real  dan¬ 
ger.  Vengeance  does  not  belong  to  them,  says 
The  Century.  It  is  easy  for  the  organizations  of 
labor  to  cripple  by  unreasonable  demands  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  whole  sections.  They  have  done  this 
thing  already  more  than  once.  In  the  stoppages 
and  readjustments  thus  occurring,  great  suffering 
is  caused  and  no  advantage  is  gained.  An  unjust 
demand,  even  if  it  be  temporarily  enforced,  always 
reacts  on  those  who  make  it.  The  working  class¬ 
es  have  tremendous  power;  they  may  easily  em¬ 
ploy  it  for  self-destruction.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  them  to  use  their  power  tyrannically ;  and  tyr¬ 
anny  will  not  thrive  in  this  day — the  tyranny  of  a 
mob  no  more  than  the  tyranny  of  an  autocrat. 
This  weapon  of  the  boycott  with  which  the  labor 
unions  have  lately  armed  themselves,  is  pretty 
sure  to  prove  a  boomerang.  Already  the  popular 
indignation  at  the  unscrupulous  use  of  this  weapon, 
is  so  strong  that  the  publication  of  a  boycott  has 
proved  in  several  cases  an  excellent  advertisement 
of  the  boycotted  dealer.  With  all  the  Improved 
enginery  of  war,  the  labor  unions  are  sure  to  find 
that  war  is  dangerous  business.  It  is  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  of  these  improved  weapons.  It 
can  never  be  anything  else  but  perilous  and  de¬ 
structive  business.  Let  not  these  combatants  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  can  hurt  and  maim  their  antagonists 
and  get  no  harm  themselves!  Have  we  not  had 
more  than  enough  of  silent  looms  and  fireless 
forges;  of  children’s  faces  pale  with  hunger,  and 
women’s  sunken  eyes ;  of  hearts  made  fierce  and 
hard  by  long  cherished  enmities ;  of  class  arrayed 
against  class  and  neighbor  against  neighbor  ? 

Ohio  Fanatics  Who  Worship  a  Woman. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  religious  manias  of 
which  there  is  any  record,  has  broken  out  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  circle  in  Cincinnati.  A  party  of  thirty  or  forty 
people,  most  of  them  prominent  and  above  the 
average  in  intelligence,  believe  that  Mrs.  John  B. 
Martin  of  Walnut  Hills  is  Christ  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  and  that  her  sister,  Mrs.  John  F.  Brook,  is 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  followers  of  these  two  wo¬ 
men  meet  at  Mrs.  Brook’s  house  and  worship  them 
both.  Mrs.  Martin  has  exerted  some  strange  and 
wonderful  influence  that  has  put  them  completely 
in  her  power,  and  they  are  fanatics  on  the  subject. 
One  of  the  followers  of  this  woman  Christ  is  nam¬ 
ed  Jerome.  He  was  a  bookkeeper  for  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  agency  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  the  New  York 
publishers.  He  gave  up  his  position  of  $1800  a 
year  to  serve  the  female  saviour  of  mankind.  To 
an  Enquirer  reporter  who  saw  him,  he  said  in  an 
earnest  and  eloquent  conversation  “I  have  seen 
God  face  to  face  In  the  last  half  hour.” 

A  young  man  named  Cook,  who  works  in  the  au¬ 
ditor’s  office  of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  has 
also  been  captured.  He  resigned  his  position,  and 
has  attached  himself  to  the  new  sect.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  churches  are  frauds  and  the  preach¬ 
ers  a  set  of  fools.  Accounting  for  the  fact  that 
Christ  should  manifest  Himself  in  a  female,  they 
say  that  in  heaven  there  are  no  sexes,  and  the  Sa¬ 
viour  is  as  liable  to  appear  in  a  woman  as  in  a 
man.  Mrs.  Martin,  the  “  New  Christ,”  and  Mrs. 
Brook,  the  “  Holy  Ghost,”  they  say  are  the  only 
two  perfect  women  on  earth,  and  that  the  millen¬ 
nium  is  at  hand.  This  movement  has  been  going 
on  quietly  for  a  year  without  becoming  generally 
known.  The  women  seclude  themselves,  and  will 
not  be  seen  by  any  one  who  is  not  a  worshipper, 
or  vouched  for  by  one  of  them.  Many  have  sold 
their  homes  and  taken  houses  near  the  women  on 
the  hill.  Those  who  have  given  up  their  positions 
say  they  do  not  need  work  or  money.  All  they 
need  is  spiritual  food,  and  this  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Lord,  just  as  it  was  furnished  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  wilderness. 

A  Miss  Andrews,  who  lives  with  her  mother  on 
Walnut  Hills,  is  almost  insane  from  excitement, 
and  passes  her  whole  time  in  weeping,  singing, 

J  and  praying.  Her  mother  has  tried  to  show  her 
j  the  folly  of  her  belief,  but  in  vain.  Among  the 
i  worshippers  of  these  new  gods  are  Mrs.  Judge 
I  Worthington,  Miss  Julia  Carpenter,  Miss  Tillie 
I  Carpenter,  Miss  Emma  Black,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Foulds, 
Mr.  John  Cook,  Miss  Cook,  Mr.  E.  W.  Jerome, 

!  Miss  Marie  Andrews,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Burke, 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beuben  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Flora  Mil- 
I  ler,  Mr.  Sheppard,  Miss  Homitt,  and  Mrs.  Crocker. 
In  this  list  are  numbered  some  of  the  beet  people 
in  Cincinnati.  Exposure  to  public  ridicule.  It  Is 
thought,  will  bring  them  to  their  senses. 

He  that  complies  against  his  will 

Is  of  his  own  opinion  still. 

—Samuel  BuUer. 


Beccat  Deaths. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Daniel  F.  Appleton  of  New 
York,  died  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Aug.  20. 

Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  the  well  known  novelist, 
died  at  Newport,  B.  I,.  Aug.  20,  in  her  74th  year. 
Mrs.  Stephens  was  born  at  Derby,  Conn.,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  literary  work  at  an  early  age.  She  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  large  fortune  from  the  sale  of  her 
writings.  For  over  fifty  years  she  continued  to 
write  novels,  and  she  did  not  relinquish  her  pen 
even  in  her  old  age.  Her  city  home  was  at  38 
East  Sixty-third  street.  New  York. 

Mr.  John  Dougall,  the  founder  and  editor  of  the 
New  York  Weekly  Witness,  died  suddenly  at  the 
house  of  his  son  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  Aug.  19.  He 
arose  apparently  in  his  usual  health  and  went  down 
to  breakfast.  While  seated  at  the  table  he  was 
attacked  |vith  faintness,  and  died  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  He  was  seventy-eight  years  old. 

Prof.  Calvin  Ellis  Stowe  died  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
Aug.  22.  He  was  eighty-four  years  old,  and  was 
married  to  Harriet  Beecher  fifty-four  years  ago. 

Hew  Fall  Dbeases  are  Dcveleped. 

Commissioner  of  Health  Otterson  said  to  a  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Brooklyn  Union  “All  Fall  cases,  it 
should  be  made  known,  are  not  malarial — only  In¬ 
termittent  fevers  are  such.  Bemittent  are  of  ano¬ 
ther  type.  There  Is  one  cause  for  Fall  sickness 
which  may  be  easily  guarded  against.  On  days 
when  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  warm,  say 
between  10  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.,  and  then  toward 
evening  the  temperature  lowers  so  as  to  be  enjoya¬ 
ble  and  induce  people  to  go  abroad  after  dark,  or 
to  seat  themselves  near  open  windows  or  in  bal¬ 
conies  or  on  stoops,  with  light  garments  on  them, 
then  beware  of  danger.  When  the  temperature 
drops  from  a  day  of  almost  tropical  heat  to  one  of 
delightful  and  invigorating  coolness,  people  should 
be  cautious  in  their  movements  and  put  on  warm, 
woolen  clothing.  More  diseases  of  a  typhoidal 
and  malarial  character  are  developed  by  careless¬ 
ness  in  this  respect  than  many  people  are  aware. 
A  little  caution  will  save  many  an  ache  and  sick¬ 
ness.  I  think  this  simple  fact  should  be  made 
known  to  the  public.  There  is  more  danger  in  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned  than  people 
are  inclined  to  believe.  Thoughtlessness  in  seat¬ 
ing  oneself  on  a  doorstoop  of  a  cool  and  pleasant 
evening  may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  many  causes 
which  go  toward  developing  Fall  diseases  in  the 
city.” 

Vacation  time. 

The  Baptist  Weekly  says  that  it  is  certainly  very 
mean  of  a  man  to  give  up  his  pew  in  the  Summer 
months  because  he  is  going  to  tlie  country  and  will 
not  be  able  to  occupy  it.  The  church  expenses 
run  on  all  the  same,  and  he  ought  not  to  shirk  his 
obligations.  To  which  The  Eagle  adds:  But  how 
is  It  when  the  church  is  closed,  or  the  services  rel¬ 
egated  to  a  chapel,  and  instead  of  good  music  there 
is  some  cracked  voice  to  lead,  and  the  preaching 
left  to  chance  ?  Are  not  the  stay-at-homes  deserv¬ 
ing  of  as  well  rendered  ser\’ice8  and  good  preach¬ 
ing  as  they  have  the  rest  of  the  year  ? 

Wbo  Hay  Vote. 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Andrew  S.  Dra¬ 
per,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  date  for 
holding  school  meetings  in  the  districts  of  this 
State  has  not  been  changed,  and  the  date  is  the  last 
Thursday  in  August,  the  31st  Inst.,  except  in  dis¬ 
tricts  authorized  to  hold  meetings  on  the  following 
day.  The  Legislature  did,  however,  pass  an  im¬ 
portant  amendment  to  the  Laws  of  1864,  known  as 
the  General  School  Law  of  the  State,  regarding 
the  qualifications  of  voters  at  school  meetings. 
Superintendent  DrBpK»r  has  summarized  them  in 
this  way :  First,  every  person  of  full  ago  who  is  a 
resident  of  the  district,  entitled  to  hold  lands  in 
this  State,  who  either  owns  or  hires  real  estate  in 
the  district  liable  to  taxation  for  school  purposes ; 
second,  every  resident  of  the  district  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  who  is  the  parent  of  a  child  of  school 
age,  provided  such  child  shall  have  attended  the 
district  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks 
within  one  year  preceding;  third,  every  resident 
of  the  district,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twen¬ 
ty-one  years  of  age,  not  being  the  parent,  who  shall 
have  permanently  residing  with  him  or  her  a  child 
of  school  age,  which  shall  have  attended  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks 
within  one  year  preceding ;  fourth,  every  resident 
and  citizen  of  full  age,  who  owns  any  personal 
property  assessed  on  the  last  preceding  assessment 
roll  of  the  town,  exceeding  fifty  dollars  in  value 
exclusive  of  property  exempt  from  execution.  In 
either  class  the  voter  may  be  male  or  female.  In 
the  second  class  both  father  and  mother  are  en¬ 
titled  to  vote.  In  the  third  class  (cases  of  children 
residing  with  others  than  their  parents)  the  phrase 

him  or  her”  in  the  statute  must  be  held  to  limit 
the  suffrage  to  one  person  only,  and  that  the  head 
of  the  household.  Therefore,  where  husband  and 
wife  living  together  have  such  a  child  residing 
with  them,  the  wife  is  not  on  that  account  entitled 
to  vote,  although  she  may  b©  for  other  reasons. 

Swimming  Niagara  Falls. 

William  J.  Kendall,  a  resident  of  Boston,  Mass., 
whose  occupation  is  that  of  a  private  detective, 
went  to  Niagara  Falls  on  Sunday,  stripped  him¬ 
self,  put  on  a  cork  suit,  and  swam  the  waters  of 
the  whirlpool,  occupying  about  six  minutes  of 
time.  Kendall  says  had  ho  known  before  the  at¬ 
tempt  the  terrible  strength  of  the  water  he  would 
have  to  contend  with,  all  the  money  in  the  world 
could  not  have  induced  him  to  make  the  trial,  and 
that  nothing  could  tempt  him  to  try  it  again.  He 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1858,  and  brought 
up  in  Boston. 

Carlisle  D.  Graham  went  through  the  Whirlpool 
Bapids  at  Niagara  Falls  with  his  head  sticking  out 
of  a  barrel,  Aug.  Idth.  He  said  “  I  would  not  take 
$1000  and  make  it  again.”  James  C.  Scott  of 
Lewiston  tried  to  go  through  in  a  cork  suit,  and 
perished. 

Forest  Fires  In  Wisconsin. 

So  wide  is  the  territory  traversed  by  the  forest 
fires  in  Northern  and  Middle  Wisconsin,  that  the 
losses  during  the  first  two  we<jks  of  this  month 
can  only  be  roughly  approximated.  The  greatest 
damage  was  to  standing  timber,  which  is  the  source 
of  wealth.  Portage,  Marathon,  Wood,  Clark, 
Brown,  Door,  and  Calumet  counties,  suffered  se¬ 
verely;  and  unless  heavy  rains  soon  intervene, 
half  the  timber  resources  of  the  counties  named 
will  be  destroyed.  The  drought  has  been  so  long 
sustained  that  leaves  have  withered  and  fallen 
weeks  before  their  time,  swamps  and  marshes 
have  dried  up,  creeks  have  disappeared,  and 
streams  have  dwindled  down  into  insignificant 
rivulets.  Everything  therefore  burned  like  tinder, 
with  no  barrier  to  impede  progress.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  openings,  where  the  second 
growth  of  pine  was  growing,  have  been  burn»Kl 
over.  It  is  estimated  that  fifty  saw-mills  were 
consumed  along  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Central 
Bailroad;  hundred  of  cords  of  piled  wood  and 
tiles  are  in  ashes.  The  number  of  homeless  fami¬ 
lies  is  estimated  at  700,  representing  some  3500 
people.  The  cranberry  marshes  destroyed  were 
among  the  largest  In  the  country.  As  several 
years  will  be  required  to  replace  the  bushes,  the 
loss  is  severe.  Cattle  and  Worses  perished  by  the 
hundreds.  Many  were  suffocated,  or  died  from  in¬ 
ability  to  obtain  water.  Hundreds  of  acres  of 
grain  and  thousands  of  tons  of  hay  were  con¬ 
sumed.  Later,  Aug.  18,  B.  W.  Pierce  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  where  he  went  to  look  after  his  lumber¬ 
ing  interests.  Said  he  “  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anything  like  the  amount  of  green  pine  destroyed 
that  is  reported.  The  fire  ran  mostly  In  slashings, 
where  the  pine  trees  were  cut  off  last  year.  The 
trees  standing  around  the  edges  of  the  slashings 
were  burned,  and  in  some  cases  the  fire  reached 
eight  or  ton  rods  Into  the  forest ;  but  that  is  all. 
There  is  to  J  much  green  stuff  in  the  woods  In  that 


j  region  for  them  to  bum  readily,  or  to  burn  at  all, 
unless  subjected  to  an  enormous  heat.  The  green 
pine  trees  don’t  bum  freely  in  that  section.” 

CITY  AMD  VICliriTY. 

8t.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  New  York,  will  soon 
receive  two  handsome  tablets  of  brass  and  marble, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Jacob  Beese  and  William  H. 
Vanderbilt,  both  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
vestry  for  many  years. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Manhattan  Ele¬ 
vated  Bailroad  unanimously  resolved  to  reduce 
the  fare  on  the  Third-avenue  line  on  and  after  Oct. 
1  to  five  cents  for  all  hours,  day  and  night.  This 
leaves  the  ten-cent  fare  only  on  the  Sixth-avenue 
ine. 

The  official  report  for  the  quarter  ending  June 
30,  1886,  shows  that  the  Third-avenue  surface  rail- 
road  lost  in  consequence  of  the  strikes,  the  round 
sum  of  $140,000  as  compared  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  months  of  1885. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  Monday  evening  papers 
inform  us  that  eleven  hundred  drivers  and  other 
laborers  have  stopped  the  running  of  the  Broad¬ 
way  cars.  Eeason :  the  arbitrary  manners  of  the 
directors  and  superintendents  of  the  corporation. 

The  sensible  Herald  says  the  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Knights  of  Labor  in  New  York  and  vicinity 
are  foolishly  paying  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
rent  for  their  meeting  halls,  that  so  large  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  might  better  bo  their  own  landlords, 
and  advises  them  to  “  Go  West  ”  and  purchase  land, 
where  they  may  retire  and  become  their  own  mas¬ 
ters.  Land,  fertile  land.  Is  what  the  Knights  could 
and  should  own,  on  which  they  will  bo  Independ¬ 
ent  of  all  men — themselves  included,  presumably. 

Boycotters  are  for  the  most  part  only  a  smaller 
edition  of  Anarchists,  says  the  Telegram.  The 
boycotter,  whether  he  be  born  or  made,  has  the 
same  kind  of  feeling,  though  in  many  cases  less  in 
degree,  as  that  which  animated  the  seven  wretches 
whom  Chicago  justice  has  condemned  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold. 

Elsewhere  in  our  columns  is  an  announcement 
of  Messrs.  A.  S.  Hatch  &  Co.,  wherein  they  re¬ 
quest  holders  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  currency 
bonds,  and  bonds  of  Series  “B,”  to  communicate 
with  them.  The  long  experience  Mr.  A.  S.  Hatch 
has  had  with  these  securities,  having  been  con¬ 
nected  with  them  from  the  beginning,  gives  great 
weight  to  his  advice.  It  is  reported  by  Messrs.  A. 
S.  Hatch  &  Co.,  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  C. 
P.  Huntington  has  been  well  received  by  the  bond¬ 
holders,  and  that  it  will  without  doubt  be  carried 
out.  Copies  of  this  plan  will  be  furnished  to  all 
applicants. 

After  years  of  litigation,  the  money,  what  there 
is  left  of  it,  appropriated  in  the  will  of  the  late 
Samuel  Wood  to  create  the  Samuel  Wood  College 
of  Music  in  New  York  city,  estimated  in  1878  at 
$640,000,  is  to  be  divided  among  the  natural  heirs. 
There  is  a  popular  notion  that  a  man  may  do  what 
he  pleases  with  his  own  property,  not  only  while 
living,  but  by  last  will  and  testament  after  death ; 
but  it  often  proves  to  be  a  fallacy.  The  discour¬ 
agement  of  will-making  has  been  frequent  and  ac¬ 
tive  of  late,  says  The  Eagle.  No  man  of  large 
means  can  rest  in  his  grave  confident  that  the 
most  elaborate  and  careful  disposition  of  his 
money  will  pass  unchallenged.  If  he  has  more 
than  one  heir,  there  is  an  excellent  chance  for  a 
family  quarrel  before  the  Surrogate.  Learned 
counsel  will  be  alert  to  keep  it  alive  in  every  avail¬ 
able  tribunal.  The  bench  will  entertain  sharp 
technicalities  as  readily  as  if  the  aphorism  ran — 
A  testator's  intent  shall  not  take  effect  if  there  is 
any  possible  way  to  defeat  it. 

What  was  never  denied,  and  was  as  well  known 
eighteen  months  ago  as  now,  was  solenanly  proved 
in  the  Mayor's  Court  the  second  week  in  August, 
1886,  to  wit,  that  Bollin  M.  Squire  wrote  on  Dec. 
26,  1884,  a  letter  at  the  dictation  of  H.  O.  Thomp¬ 
son,  promising  to  give  the  control  of  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  into  the 
hands  of  the  County  Democracy.  The  aew  matter 
was  that  the  leaders  quarrelled,  and  the  letter  was 
handed  on  July  19,  1886,  to  the  Mayor,  as  an  in¬ 
strument  with  which  to  punish  Squire  for  insubor¬ 
dination. 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week,  Caleb  B.  Knevals,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Grand  Jury,  read  to  Judge  Cowing  the 
following:  “In  the  opinion  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
it  is  wholly  incompatible  with  any  just  sense  of 
private  honor  in  public  office  to  share  and  keep 
the  secrets  of  criminals  with  a  view  to  individual 
or  political  advantage.  Neither  personal  friend¬ 
ship  nor  party  obligation  can  justify  any  man  for 
such  failure  in  his  duty  as  a  servant  of  the  public.” 

Said  Commissioner  Squire  to  a  reporter ;  “  Point 
out  one  single  bnreau  in  my  Department  where 
corruption  prevails,  or  where  a  scintilla  of  proof 
can  be  adduced  that  irregularities  exist,  and  I  will 
ever  after  remain  silent.” 

On  Monday,.  Aug.  9,  the  Evening  Post  said  :  “  We 
know  that  a  copy  of  this  same  Squire-Flynn  letter 
(the  one  Ivins  that  day  testified  about)  was  shown 
to  Gov.  Hill  before  the  Aqueduct  Commission  Bill 
was  signed.”  Aug.  21  the  Post  said:  “We  have 
'perfect  confidence  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  upon  which  wo  made  our  statement.” 
Gov.  Hill  said  :  “  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  letter  for  the 
first  fime  when  it  was  printed  in  the  newspapers,” 
Aug.  6. 

The  Methodist  ehurches  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
have  subscribed  $60,000  to  complete  the  Seney 
Hospital,  and  the  managers  of  the  institution  have 
perfected  plans  for  raising  an  additional  $140,000, 
making  $200,000  in  all. 

The  Boanl  of  Trustees  of  Wesleyan  University 
reported  at  the  late  Commencement,  that  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  value  of  the  bonds  given  by  George  I. 
Seney,  make  the  College  $150,000  richer  than  it  was 
one  year  ago. 

RevoIntloBary  Relics. 

Many  relics  of  the  Bevolutlonary  War  are  being 
turned  up  on  the  new  Bidge  Boad  in  upper  New 
York  city.  Among  the  latest  articles  found,  says 
the  Uptown  Visitor,  are  three  bar-shots,  which  are 
in  the  possession  of  Capt.  Cortwright,  Bobert  B. 
Saul,  and  Contractor  Allen  respectively.  A  bar- 
shot  Is  an  iron  eighteen  Inches  long, "one  and  a 
half  Inches  square,  and  at  each  end  there  is  a  half 
cannon  ball  about  ten  Inches  in  diameter,  weigh¬ 
ing  in  all  about  twenty  pounds.  It  must  have 
been  a  most  deadly  missile,  for  its  use,  like  that 
of  chain-shot,  is  not  allowed  in  modern  warfare, 
according  to  international  law.  At  the  152d  street 
station  house,  Capt.  Cortwright  has  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  collection,  consisting  of  swords,  bayonets, 
bullets,  shells  entire  and  in  fragments,  buckles 
and  buttons  containing  regimental  numbers — all 
having  been  found  about  the  fortifications  in  the 
upper  portion  of  his  precinct.  It  is  fortunate  for 
the  future  antiquarian  that  this  historical  precinct 
is  in  charge  of  a  gentleman  who  so  thoroughly  ap¬ 
preciates  the  value  of  revolutionary  relics,  and 
takes  such  care  to  preserve  them.  Capt.  Cort¬ 
wright  having  himself  been  in  command  of  a  com¬ 
pany  in  the  late  war,  which  was  to  broaden  and 
perpetuate  the  freedom  gained  by  the  heroes  with 
these  weapons  which  are  now  relics,  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  soldierly  as  well  as  patriotic. 

Popular  ScIcDce. 

The  banishment  of  malaria  from  the  Boman 
Campagna  by  means  of  the  eucalyptus  tree,  has 
been  so  often  announced  as  a  fact,  that  it  may  be 
a  surprise  to  many  people  to  learn  that  according 
to  the  recent  demonstration  of  a  scientific  commis¬ 
sion,  whatever  Improvement  has  been  effected  in 
the  sanitary  oonditlons  of  Italy  in  this  particular, 
is  the  result  simply  of  drainage  and  exposure  of 
the  humid  soil  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  through 
the  cutting  away  of  forests.  There  is  absolutely 
no  proof  that  the  eucalyptus  trees  deserve  any 
credit  at  all.  It  Is  indeed  affirmed,  on  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  Prof.  Leversldge  of  the  University  of  Sydney, 
that  there  are  in  Australia  large  forests  of  eucalyp¬ 
tus  In  which  malaria  Is  very  prevalent. 


The  Rerrers  of  RoraondoB. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  says 
Kate  Field  has  shocked  some  of  her  Eastern  audi¬ 
ences  with  her  plain  talk  on  the  Mormon  question, 
and  some  have  complained  of  her  vulgarity.  One 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  refined  ladies  in  Salt 
Lake  spoke  of  this  to  me,  and  said  the  chargee 
against  Miss  Field  were  no  doubt  true,  but  the 
fault  was  not  with  the  lecturer.  It  was  impossible 
to  talk  about  the  Mormon  question  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  at  the  same  time  use  language  common 
to  polite  society.  It  was  not  a  nice  subject  when 
fully  understood,  and  nice  terms  would  never  de¬ 
scribe  it.  No  one  had  ever  given  more  careful 
study  to  the  question  than  Miss  Field,  and  no  one 
outside  of  those  living  In  Salt  Lake  was  better  able 
to  speak  with  intelligence.  Miss  Field  had  spent 
six  months  in  the  city,  studying  the  question  in  all 
its  bearings.  She  had  gained  access  to  the  homes 
of  Mormon  women,  and  learned  the  truth,  as  only 
a  woman  of  superior  intelligence  can  learn  it, 
from  those  of  her  sex  who  are  greatly  her  infe¬ 
riors.  No  Gentile  in  Utah  will  be  found  guilty  of 
charging  Miss  Field  with  exaggeration  in  her  re¬ 
ports  of  the  immorality  of  the  Mormon  Church. 
They  say  this  is  impossible,  for  they  look  upon 
Mormonism  as  simply  a  religion  of  lust,  in  which 
the  women  are  held  by  superstition  and  the  most 
binding  oaths.  It  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
that  woman’s  salvation  depends  upon  her  lord  and 
master,  her  husband.  The  Mormon  heaven  has 
no  place,  not  even  a  dark  corner,  for  spinsters; 
and  only  she  who  has  been  blessed  by  motherhood 
can  enter  into  the  full  joys  of  that  future  state.  In 
passing  through  the*  endowment  house,  according 
to  the  exposures  made  by  a  Mormon  woman,  every 
convert  swears  away  her  life  a  dozen  times,  and  in¬ 
vites  the  most  terrible  of  deaths  if  she  ever  proves 
unfaithful  to  these  vows.  Even  the  woman  of  in¬ 
telligence  would  hesitate  to  break  away  from  such 
bonds  after  once  taken,  if  she  be  at  the  same  time 
possessed  of  a  conscience.  But  there  is  yet  a 
stronger  bond,  it  is  said,  and  that  is  the  power  of 
the  Church,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  will  not  be 
withheld  in  any  kind  of  persecution  against  prose¬ 
lytes. 

Tbe  City  of  Peter  the  Creat. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  compli¬ 
ments  the  national  politeness  of  the  Bussians  to 
Americans,  and  gives  his  Impressions  of  the  rail 
trip  from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  takes 
about  thirty-six  hours.  You  start  at  9  A.  M.  in  an 
express  train,  and  do  not  strike  the  “sleepers” 
till  you  reach  Wlsballen.  TheBussian  convenien¬ 
ces  for  night  travel  are  almost  perfect.  The  com¬ 
partments  are  large,  the  beds  good,  the  ventilation 
is  scientific,  and  the  motion  easy.  The  springy 
gait  of  the  carriage  rocks  you  to  sleep.  The  at¬ 
tendants  are  all  alive,  and  do  not  ask  for  or  seem 
to  expect  fees.  The  train  stops  often  and  long 
enough  after  daylight  to  “  refresh  ”  the  hungriest 
and  thirstiest  of  mortals.  At  the  tidy-looking  sta¬ 
tions  (wooden,  one-story,  painted  yellow,  each  with 
boxes  of  flowers  in  the  windows),  he  finds  glasses 
of  delicious  coffee  or  strong  tea,  “screeching” 
hot.  The  latter  is  served  from  the  “  sainovar,”  or 
big  urn,  and  is  on  tap  night  and  day.  A  slice  of 
lemon  floating  on  top  makes  this  a  cheering  drink. 
There  also  may  be  had  the  whitest  bread,  the  most 
golden  butter,  and  dainty  Russian  dishes,  of  which 
I  am  most  happy  to  recall  mutton  and  rice  drown¬ 
ed  in  a  brown  sauce  that  would  kindle  an  appetite 
under  any  circumstances.  Such  comforts  and 
such  luxuries  made  the  long  ride  from  Wisballen 
to  St.  Petersburg  unfatiguing.  The  country  is 
flat,  with  a  large  allowance  of  forest  and  swamp, 
and  is  sparsely  settled.  The  little  aisle  of  the  car 
was  a  common  meeting-ground  for  passengers,  who 
were  amiable  and  talkative.  And  so  the  time  did 
not  drag  till  we  rolled  into  the  Petersburg  station 
(they  all  say  Petersburg  here)  a  little  before  9 
P.  M.  It  was  broad  daylight  in  effect,  and  as  we 
were  driven  to  our  hotel,  we  could  see  and  enjoy 
all  the  outdoor  life  of  this  great,  modern-looking, 
wonderful  city,  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  high  noon. 
There  were  signs  of  business  enterprise  and  pros¬ 
perity  on  every  side.  The  droschkies  burn  the 
pavement,  as  the  French  say,  but  the  drivers  held 
their  horses  well  in  hand.  These  “cabbies,”  by 
the  way,  are  almost  the  only  class  here  whose 
dress  is  not  European.  Their  long  wraps,  like 
bathing-robes,  buckled  about  the  waist,  and  their 
little  hats,  which  look  like  the  stovepipe  pattern 
badly  crushed,  are  the  only  marked  oddities  of  at¬ 
tire  in  the  streets.  The  pedestrians,  although 
through  the  business  of  the  day,  walked  rapidly. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  city,  as  of  the  people  we 
saw,  was  more  American  than  French,  German,  or 
English.  But  for  the  maddening  Inscriptions  on 
the  shop  fronts,  and  the  golden  domes  and  pecu¬ 
liar  crosses  of  the  Greek  churches,  the  city  of 
Peter  the  Great  might  pass  for  a  compound  of 
Chicago  and  Washington.  The  wide,  straight 
streets  (the  Prospekts,  or  perspectives,  as  they 
are  called)  remind  me  of  the  latest  type  of  Amerl. 
can  cities. 

Most  smokers  are  proud  to  own  a  real  amber 
mouthpiece.  What  would  they  say  to  a  room,  75 
or  100  feet  square,  lined  on  all  sides  with  amber 
clear  to  the  lofty  celing  ?  That  is  what  we  saw  at 
Tsarskoe  Selo — an  Imperial  Summer  palace  near 
St.  Petersburg.  The  precious  fossil  gum  was  cut 
and  dovetailed  so  as  to  make  beautiful  figures  of 
Cupids,  fruits,  and  flowers.  The  whole  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  polish.  It  reflects  the  light  not 
only  from  Its  surface,  but  from  its  depths,  and  is 
lovely  to  look  upon,  even  If  one  did  not  think  of 
the  treasure  expended  in  procuring  all  that  rare 
product  of  nature.  We  made  the  weary  round  of 
a  hundred  rooms,  all  gilded  and  upholstered  mag¬ 
nificently,  and  full  of  art  objects  from  every  part 
of  the  globe,  but  saw  nothing  that  spoke  so  elo¬ 
quently  of  boundless  wealth  and  luxury  as  that 
amber-lined  chamber.  When  a  Czar  undertakes 
to  do  something  really  splendid  in  this  line,  he 
leaves  all  his  brother  sovereigns  far  behind. 

The  White  Race. 

A  writer  in  the  Presbyterian  Observer  says : 
God  seems  to  have  created  the  great  white  race  to 
possess  the  earth.  Their  steady  march  seems  to 
follow  close  behind  the  advance  of  the  missionary 
pioneers.  Upon  the  character  of  this  white  race, 
whether  American,  German,  French,  or  Busslan, 
will  rest  the  evangelization  of  the  world  ultimate¬ 
ly.  Take  continent  by  continent.  The  white  man 
is  already  master  of  Europe,  North  America,  South 
America,  and  Australia.  As  to  Africa,  England  in 
Egypt,  France  in  Algiers  with  an  eye  on  Morocco, 
France  and  Italy  each  ready  to  absorb  Tunis — how 
long  before  Africa,  down  to  the  Great  Desert  and 
Soudan,  will  be  governed  nominally  by  Christian 
races  ? 

The  white  race  is  appearing  again  In  the  Congo 
Free  State,  about  to  occupy  the  whole  interior  of 
Africa.  England  again  has  a  footing  at  Cape  Col¬ 
ony,  and  is  pushing  steadily  Northward  wherever 
desirable  land  can  be  found.  The  French  are  at 
Madagascar;  the  British  at  Mauritius.  On  the 
West  Coast,  the  British,  French,  German,  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  hold  all  desirable  points.  The  black  race 
now  really  hold  no  portion  of  Africa,  except  her 
pestilential  morasses  and  her  impenetrable  forests. 

Of  Asia,  in  fifty  years  Bussia  has  advanced  to 
the  frontiers  of  India  and  China.  All  Asia  north 
of  India  and  west  of  China,  is,  or  will  soon  be, 
Bussian.  Of  Persia,  a  late  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  writes:  “The  independence  of 
the  Shah  is  more  feigned  and  seemed  than  real. 
Virtually,  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bussians,  who 
can  do  with  him  as  they  please.  .  .  Bussia  can  have 
Persia,  or  any  portion  she  cares  for,  at  any  time 
she  chooses  to  will  It.”  Heathen  Persia  can  easily 
be  brought  under  the  rule  of  nominally  Christian 
Bussia.  With  the  English  in  India  and  Burmah, 
tbe  French  In  Cochin-China,  tbe  Pacific  Islands  di¬ 
vided  among  various  nations,  little  will  be  left  of 
Asia  to  the  heathen  except  China  and  Japan,  and 


these  countries  are  now  among  the  most  hopeful 
fields  for  missions. 

SRgktlf  Iraulcal. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  sometimes  refers  to  its 
Jerusalem  brethren  with  a  touch  of  Irony  —  as 
here: 

A  precious  document  was  received  at  the  Mes¬ 
senger  office  this  week — being  a  paper  signed  by 
six  hundred  Jewish  workmen  of  Jerusalem,  certi¬ 
fying  that  they  are  all  artlzans  and  entitled  to  a 
snare  of  the  £50,000  (the  leg;acy  increases  every 
week  in  the  Jewish  papers  abroad)  Samson  Simp¬ 
son  bequest.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  there  are 
so  many  Hebrew  sons  of  toil,  but  regret  our  Ina¬ 
bility  to  give  definite  information  respecting  the 
bequest  until  the  courts  decide  in  the  Fall.  Our 
Jerusalem  brethren — to  judge  from  letters  con¬ 
stantly  received — will  all  be  grateful  for  mone¬ 
tary  favors,  and  several  of  the  focal  charities  have 
formed  a  syndicate  to  further  their  claims. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

A  cable  despatch  from  London  announces  the 
death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  of  the  Bev,  Wil¬ 
liam  James  Early  Bennett,  the  well  known  Eng¬ 
lish  ritualist. 

The  evictions  at  Gweedore,  in  the  district  of 
Donegal,  Ireland,  have  been  concluded.  The  total 
amount  of  the  rents  concerned  does  not  exceed  £50 
yearly.  There  were  150  policemen  and  bailiffs, 
and  sixty  cars  and  boats  engaged  for  eleven  days 
in  the  proceedings,  at  a  cost  of  £100  a  day.  The 
scenes  were  pitiful,  the  people  being  steeped  in 
poverty. 

Mme.  Christine  Nilsson  writes:  “My  marriage 
will  probably  take  place  In  September.  I  am  only 
waiting  for  a  dispensation  from  Borne.” 

A  dispatch  from  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  dated  Saturday, 
the  21st,  says:  “The  populace  and  the  troops 
quartered  In  the  capital  surrounded  the  palace 
early  this  morning.  Prince  Alexander  abdicated, 
and  was  escorted  over  the  frontier.  There  was  no 
disorder.  The  populace  then  assembled,  and 
adopted  a  resolution  praying  the  Czar  to  reSxtend 
his  sympathy  to  the  Bulgarian  people.  The  as¬ 
semblage  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  Busslan 
agent,  and  submitted  to  him  the  resolution,  all 
kneeling.  The  agent  assured  them  of  the  Czar’s 
friendship.  A  provisional  government  has  been 
formed.” 

The  Premier  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  stated  in 
Pa.rliament  during  a  discussion  of  the  New  Heb¬ 
rides  question,  that  unless  the  transportation  of 
French  criminals  were  stopped,  the  Australian  col¬ 
onies  would  unite  to  protect  themselves. 

The  Chinese  Times  of  Tientsin  says  “China  tol¬ 
erates  all  religions,  but  she  repudiates  French  in¬ 
terference  with  Church  affairs  beyond  personal 
protection  of  missionaries  who  are  French  citizens.” 

A  very  considerable  change  has  just  taken  place 
in  the  map  of  South  America,  by  joint  agreement 
of  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Confederation.  This  is 
no  less  than  the  entire  obliteration  of  the  region 
known  as  Patagonia,  which  is  however  not  a  coun¬ 
try,  but  was  until  this  agreement  simply  a  piece  of 
unclaimed  territory.  The  Panama  Star  and  Her¬ 
ald  announces  the  result  of  the  agreement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  region  by  the  States  that  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  it:  To  Chili  has  been  assigned  all  the 
western  slope  of  the  Cordilleras  to  the  southern 
extreme  of  the  continent,  to  the  Straits  of  Magel¬ 
lan,  and  all  the  islands  off  that  coast.  The  east¬ 
ern  slop©  of  the  range,  and  the  vast  pampas  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  Atlantic,  are  now  the  property  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation.  The  Strait  of  Ma¬ 
gellan  is  declared  neutral  and  free  to  all  nations. 
The  chief  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego  is  parted 
equally  between  the  two  nations.  Chill  taking  all 
the  other  Islands,  including  that  of  Cape  Horn. 


Fob  Dyspepsia,  Imdiobstion,  Depression  of  Splrlta 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febbo-Pbohphobated  Elixib  o» 
Calisaya  Babe,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Oo.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness.  It 
has  no  equal. 


J^onej?  gwir  jgttgfnegg. 

New  York,  Monday,  August  23,  1886. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $473,350  In  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $6,738,875  against  $58,341,475  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $31,649,550  at  the  corresponding  date 
in  1884.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of 
$7,017,500;  the  specie  is  up  $796,800;  the  legal 
tenders  are  decreased  $4,055,800;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  down  $11,142,700,  and 
the  circulation  is  increased  $10,700. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con 
venlence  of  comparison : 


Atlantic  a  Faclflo  . 

American  Elxpreas .  109' 

Cameron  Coal .  17  J 

Canada  Southern .  45 

Canada  Pacifle .  66) 

Central  Iowa  .  191 

Central  Pacific .  43] 

Cbeeapeake  and  Ohio .  8] 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pret .  16) 

Chicago  and  Northwest .  114) 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref .  143 

Chicago,  Burlington  k  Quincy .  136) 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul .  99| 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul  pret  131) 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  a  Pacific. .  .  .  126 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  a  Pittsburg .  13 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  a  Pittsburg  pret.  33) 
Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  a  Toledo  30 

C.,  I.,  St.  L.  a  C .  93 

Cleveland, C.,C.  a  Indianapolis....  68) 

Colorado  Coal .  38i 

CIn.,  Washington  a  Baltimore .  3} 

Consolidated  (las  Company .  81 

Delaware  a  Hudson  Canal .  100} 

Delaware.  Lack,  a  Western .  129j 

*Denver  a  Bio  Qrsnde  .  81 

vElast  Tenn.,  Virginia  a  Georgia. ...  6| 

*Ea8t  Tenn.,  Virginia  a  Georgia  p(.  14) 

Evansville  k  Terre  Haute .  88) 

Green  Bay  a  Winona .  13) 

Fort  Worth  a  Denver  City .  20 

Homestake .  18) 

Houston  a  Texas . . —  36 

Illinois  Central .  136 

Illinois  Central  leased  lines.  .  ....  96} 

Ind.,  Bloom,  a  Western  .  17} 

Lake  Erie  k  Western .  11 

Lake  Shore .  87) 

Long  Island  .  94 

Louisville  a  Nashville .  46) 

Louisville,  New  Albany  a  Chicago.  64 

Manhattan  con .  1331 

Manhattan  Beach  .  16) 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  89 

Michigan  Central .  80 

Mil..  Lake  Shore  and  Western .  66 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  a  Western  pret. ..  91 

Mluneapolls  a  St.  Louis .  30 

Minneapolis  a  St.  Louis  pret .  44) 

Missouri  Pacific .  110 

Missouri,  Kansas  a  Texas .  33i 

Nashville,  Chat,  a  St.  Louis .  66} 

New  Jersey  Central .  85} 

New  York  Central . 110) 

New  York  a  New  England .  43) 

New  York,  Chicago  a  St.  Louis .  10) 

New  York,  Chicago  a  St.  Louis  pret  22) 

New  York,  L.  E.  k  Western  .  88) 

New  York,  L.  E.  a  Western  pret....  76 

New  York,  Sus.  a  Western .  7) 

New  York,  Sus.  a  Western  pret. ...  21} 

Norfolk  a  Western .  .  17 

Norfolk  a  Western  pret  .  44) 

Northern  Pacific .  27) 

Northern  Pacific  pret .  60) 

Ohio  Southern  .  16 

Ohio  a  Mississippi .  31} 

Ontario  k  Western .  19) 

Oregon  Improvement .  22) 

Oregon  Railway  a  Navigation .  106 

Oregon  Short  Line  .  81) 

Oregon  k  Transoontlaental .  82) 

Pacific  Mall . 67} 

Peoria,  Decatur  a  Evansville .  80) 

Philadelphia  a  Reading .  36} 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  a  Chicago..  148 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  133) 

Quicksilver  pret .  34 

Richmond  and  Allegheny .  1) 

tBIohmond  and  Allegheny .  82 

Richmond  a  Danville.  .  140 

Richmond  a  West  Point. .  30) 

tBoebester  k  Pittsburg .  43 

St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco .  38) 

St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco  pret .  68) 

St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco  1st  pret.-  110 

St.  Paul  a  Duluth  .  62) 

St.  Paul  a  Duluth  pret .  109 

St.  Paul  a  Omaha .  47) 

St.  Paul  a  Omaha  pret .  109) 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  a  Manitoba..  114 

Southern  Pacific .  88j 

Tennessee  C.  a  1 .  88 

Texas  Pacific .  16) 

Union  Pacific  .  66) 

United  States  Express . .  81 

Wabash,  St.  LouU  k  Pacific .  19) 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  a  Pacific  pt .  84) 

Wells-Fargo  Express . 138 

Western  Union  Telegraph  .  88) 

*  Assessment  paid,  t  Receipts. 


Highest.  Lowest.  1888, 


411 


70) 
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